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New Type of Open-Hearth Furnace 


Loftus Furnace Involves New W ay to Apply Blow Torch 
Principle—Details and Results of a Unit Now 


Operating Several Months 


ticularly the basic, in the development of the a success economically or metallurgically: Econom 

American steel industry can be measured by its ically, it is looked upon as a heat waster and a man 
tremendous growth over the relatively short period waster, and metallurgically its life is regarded as short 
which it has been in use. This has been due to the fact and the demand for tonnage so insistent that the super- 
that it has permitted the use of iron of almost any  intendent is frequently compelled to make certain grades 
phosphorus content, thus making available immense _ of steel in a furnace which should rightfully be under- 
deposits of ore which could not otherwise be utilized; going repairs because of defects in the furnace design. 
also to the’extreme flexibility which is possible through It has been further stated that the usual period of high 
the various methods devised for its application as a_ efficiency in the present type of furnace represents not 


HE importance of the open-hearth process, par- operating men that the present type of furnace is not 


process. It has provided for the production of steel more than 60 per cent of the furnace campaign. ~ 
in a great variety of charges by many variations in In a furnace of the present design the mixture of 

method of manipulation, and with economy in regard air and gas depends upon the inclination of the air . 
to the supply of scrap and pig iron. port and the gas port, the extension of the end of the : 


The open-hearth furnace in which this process has_ air port to the end of the gas port to give the air 
been carried out has been neglected from a broad point access to the gas before entering the furnace chamber. 
of view and its development has not been brought to The present port areas are a compromise to suit both 
the state of perfection which the process has reached. conditions of entry and exit so that the tendency is 
It has been stated by some of the most widely known almost universal to make the area of the ports too large 





End of a Loftus Furnace Showing the Air Pipe and the Auxiliary Fue! Branch. Removal of the cap permits the 
substitution of oil, coke-oven gas or a combination of coke-oven gas and producer gas Q 
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PA pihbees : Cross Section of a Complete Loftus Furnace Showing the Special Warm Air Blast Pipe Connection and How It W 
bss, 
* ; 

\ S to give the proper mixture for the incoming air and _ ture is discharged from the mixing chamber in the fo 
eRe gas and too small for the outgoing products. In the’ of a flame having practically no stratification and wit 
hitiae case of the producer gas furnace the velocity of the the utmost compactness and continuity of direction. 
itis. gas is far greater than the velocity of the air through Through the agency of voluntary regulation of t! 
1oSh tn its ports. This brings about conditions which interfere pressure and volume of the booster supply of rege 

PSN with desired combustion and the securing of high flame erated air, the operator finds himself able to control th: 
bed temperature. The delayed and improper combustion flame. If he chooses he may melt down a charge with a 
St yt ; results in a flame, it is held, which starts too far from short hot flame, and refine with a long mellow flam: 
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Be the entering port and is still burning when it passes 
\ Bere : through the outgoing ports downtakes, and at times 
| ety, | ' even when entering the regenerative chambers. Such 
he de action tends to destroy the brickwork of the furnace 
he i and in this way shortens the campaign. 
} aba) | The furnace, the subject of the illustrations, has been 
OL designed to overcome the difficulties and also to afford 
RY the operator control over the quality, intensity and 
eel length of the flame. The drawings show a producer gas 
1 furnace wherein the producer gas is discharged from a 
She) restricted nozzle into a mixing chamber, serving to in- 
ithe! duce the necessary air for combustion. A booster supply 
Sia of regenerated air is withdrawn from the regenerative 
ms | chamber, passed through a special blower driven by a 
fis te! variable speed motor, and introduced into the center of 
te the stream of gas in the direction of its flow through 
; Fi bt: the furnace. The pressure and volume of this booster 
ok supply of regenerated air may be governed by the con- 
a trol of the variable speed motor, in this way giving the 
Rie operator control over the flame. 
1 A Ee With such a furnace construction a more efficient 
; a wes, combustion is obtained, as shown by actual operation, 
x ee through the mixing of the air with the gas in the hot 
ial? mixing chamber. The air and gas enter an extremely 
he | hot mixing chamber in the form of an outer envelope 
Fe of air completely surrounding an annular ring of gas 
( wl Met containing an inner core of air; all of this is calculated 
Ne i to produce an extremely intimate mixture. This mix- 
i it hse 





Interior of a Loftus Open- 
Hearth 
Heats. 


Furnace After 136 
The auxiliary chan- 
nel for clearing the furnac« 
and the mixing chamber 
where incoming gas and air 


are mixed are shown 


which completely covers the bath without extending 
through the outgoing channels. . 
The old type of gas uptake with its abrupt turn has 
been replaced by a stream line elbow or gooseneck which 
is supported so that it may be readily adjusted in all di 
rections. In this way the travel of the gas may be altered 
to suit the desired conditions after the furnace has bee! 
put into operation. 
unfortunate enough to miscalculate the proper angie 
and pitch of the gas port, it was necessary to wait until 











Details of the Air Pipe and the Auxiliary Fuel Branch 





In prior constructions, if one were 
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the furnace went down for the next major repair, al- 
though this was naturally hastened by the destructive 
action of the flame. The stream line effect also is 
counted on to decrease the erosion of that portion of 
the uptake corresponding to the bulkhead on the pres- 
ent type of furnace and to afford a construction which 
may be replaced in about 20 min. with a spare part, the 
change being made some time during ‘the burn-out 
period. 

At the outgoing end of the hearth the products of 
combustion, together with the gases which rise from 
the bath of steel, are cleared through the mixing cham- 
ber and the auxiliary channel over the top of the cham- 
ber. Owing to the inherent features of the design this 
auxiliary channel is practically inoperative on the in- 
coming end, and by its use provides an area for the out- 
going gases over three times that for the incoming 
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A Loftus furnace, the name adopted for the new 
design, has been operating on producer gas at one of 
the independent steel plants since June 8 this year. 
[Ohio works of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Lowellville, 
Ohio.] In the face of charging conditions not regarded 
as ideal the furnace has been able, according to the pro- 
moters, to produce an average of approximately 30 per 
cent more steel than the remaining furnaces in this 
plant on approximately 30 per cent less coal per ton of 
ingots. This furnace, up to the present time, has given 
more than 300 heats and from all indications it is be- 
lieved it will run about 400 heats or more, making an 
increase of about 50 per cent in its usual life. The re- 
pairs have been almost negligible, as it has been pos- 
sible to get approximately 100 heats from back and 
front walls and approximately 80 heats off the goose- 


neck. 


Pian and Sectional Drawings of 


the Interior of One End of a 


Loftus Open-Hearth Furnace 
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air and gas, and in this way reduces the velocity of the 
outgoing gases to practically one-third. The auxiliary 
channel on the incoming end permits a slight infiltra- 
tion of air which serves to protect the side walls and 
roof from the intensely hot flame. The good direction 
f the flame, together with this feature, is counted on to 
give a long life on the side walls and roof. 

The motor and special blower, previously referred to, 
ifter six months continuous operation, performs its 
functions with apparent ease, operating quietly and 
smoothly, and requiring no attention other than the 
isual inspection and oiling. As stated, the special 
lower withdraws air from the incoming regenerator 
through an intake pipe in which is located, immediately 

the blower, a mixing valve to admit sufficient other 
‘ir to reduce the temperature to 1000 deg. Fahr., or 
ess, thus not to injure the blower. The flow of the re- 
generated blast air to either end of the furnace is con- 
rolled by four cast-iron slide gates, two of which are in 

e intake line and two in the discharge line, all op- 
erated by one lever located near the reversing and op- 
erating controls for the furnace. The regulator for 
controlling the speed of the motor is also located on 
the charging floor near the remaining controls, thus fa- 
cilitating the operating of the furnace. 


Steep Reduction in Unfilled Sheet Orders 


Sheet statistics as compiled by the National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers for 
November, disclose a decrease in sales as compared with 
October of 36,142 tons, but an increase in shipments of 
6446 tons and a decrease in the unfilled tonnage of 
54,907 tons. Stocks on hand awaiting shipment were 
reduced 6593 tons, but unsold stocks as of Nov. 30, were 
9394 tons greater than those of Oct. 3 The total num- 
ber of hot mills in the United States is 658, having a 
capacity for November, 1922, of approximately 386,000 
tons, and the percentage to which these figures are re- 
lated is 69.1 per cent. Figures in net tons for Novem- 
ber compare with those of October and September as 
follows: 

October 


November September 


Sales . 172,744 208,916 188,863 
Production 242,562 243.476 202,600 
Shipments 230,320 223,874 190,027 
Unfilled tonnage 321,487 376.394 378,574 
Unshipped stock hand 101,698 108,291 102,198 
Unsold tocks 30,084 20,690 21,241 








In compliance with the request of the creditors’ com- 
mittee, Frank A. Scott, receiver for the Standard Parts 
Co., Cleveland, has made application to the Federal 
Court for permission to sell the four plants of that com- 
pany. Provided authority of the court is granted the 
plants will be offered for sale at public auction about 
Feb. 20. However, the receiver will probably be given 
authority to sell the properties at private sale prior to 
that date. 
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Universal Hydraulic Press 

For bending, flanging and crimping large plates the 
Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., Philadelphia, has 
devised the press shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The machine is made up of two 200-ton standaru 
four column forging presses, connected with the struc- 
tural steel bending beam or guides. The total pressure 
is 400 tons. The two presses are set approximately 
14 ft. apart, giving a clear space for 14 ft. sheets. The 
individual units can be controlled either by one or two 
operating valves. 

The machine is adaptable to all classes of work 
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Machine for Bending, Flanging and Crimping Large 
Plates The bending beam can be removed 


boiler or structural shops, as the bending beam can be 
removed and each press used as an individual unit for 
small flanging, drawing or forging purposes. 


Safeguarding Power Press Tools 


Rules for safeguarding power press tools have been 
adopted by the Massachusetts Department of Labor 
and Industry to become effective Feb. 1, 1923. It is 
required that all power press tools in use shall be so 
constructed, or effective safety appliances provided, to 
prevent the hand of an operator from being in the 
hazard zone at the time of operation, where the speed 
is more than 30-45 strokes p.m. and less than 4 in. 
length of stroke. 

Power shall be shut off and press drive wheels shall 
be at rest while tools are being adjusted, except where 
the control allows the ram to be stopped at any point 
of the stroke. No person shall render inoperative or 
fail to use any safety appliance which has been pro- 
vided. Types of approved appliances are listed. 


Nitrogen in Steels 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 19.—Different heat treatments 
applied to steel will alter the amount of the nitrogen 
present, according to scientific paper No. 457 of the 
Bureau of Standards, which is available at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at 5c. per copy. 

It is pointed out in the paper that almost all com- 
mercial metals and alloys contain gases in greater or 
less amount and that these gases are believed to play 
an important part in determining the properties and 
qualities of such metals. 

Since nitrogen makes up four-fifths of the volume 
of the air, it is explained that it is only natural that it 
is found in iron and steel which have been melted in 
contact with large volumes of air during the process of 
manufacture. The amount of nitrogen present in steel 
is not often determined by chemists although a method 
is available at least for determining certain forms of 
the element. Many steels are given heat treatments to 
render them specially fitted for definite service condi- 
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tions, and such heat treatments are known to change t! 


form or state of combination of certain chemica] e|, a 

ments in the metal. F 
It has been shown that the nitrogen in steel may |x i 

changed in form by heat treatment. This, therefor: 4 


introduces a new factor to be considered in prepa 


by heat treatment steels possessing special qualities ¥ 
¥ 

Level for Setting Up Precision Machines ¥ 
A 15-in. precision level developed for use in sett x 
up precision machines has been placed on the mai ‘a 
by the Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford. a 
Levels having different degrees of sensitiveness e 


available but for general use the makers recomm: 
what is known as 10 second level. With this level « 
division (1/10 in.) that the bubble runs indicate 
variation from the horizontal of 0.0005 in. in one f 
From this reading the necessary adjustment to 
the work can be readily computed. A 10-second | 
has a vial ground to a radius of curvature of about 
ft., and is as sensitive as practicable for setting up | 
work. A 3-second level having a proportionately lar, 
radius of curvature is more sensitive but requires 
eral minutes for the bubble to come to rest. The in 
of the vials used in these levels is ground with extr 
accuracy to a uniform curvature and carefully insp¢ 
to assure that each division indicates the same ang| 
inclination. 

One of the instruments is shown in the accompa 
ing illustration. The frame is 15 in. long, which is sai 
to be more convenient and reliable than a longer o1 
The trussed construction is intended to make the fram: 
light, rigid and convenient to handle and also to rend: 
it comparatively insensitive to temperature change 
Insulating grips are provided to obviate touching the 
frame when handling, thus eliminating errors due to 
expansion from the heat of the hands. Like all pre 
cision instruments the level must be intelligently han- 
dled to secure the best results. The instrument must 
be properly applied to the level surface, the thumbs 
gripping the insulated portions, the finger tips touching 
the work first and the level gently brought into contact 
The instrument may be easily checked. 

In using the level the operator should not breath 
on the vial nor bring his face close to the level, as t 
liquid is very sensitive to temperature. The best re- 
sults cannot be obtained unless the work is at roon 
temperature, as otherwise the work is constantly chang 


i 
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Level for Setting Up Precision Machines 


ing shape. When not in use the level should be kep'! 
in its case. For accurate work direct sunshine or draft 
of air should be avoided as the level may be temporarily 
distorted. The vial is mounted in metal sleeves 
means of plaster of paris and should it become loosen« 
from shock, should be returned to the makers for r 
mounting. The vial carriage may be removed from t! 
frame by taking out the four corner screws. 





Pearl A. Lewis, assistant to President Charles W1! ek 
ard Young, of New York, was appointed receiver of t! c. 
Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co., $2,500,000 capita: : 
stock, Saturday afternoon, Dec. 16, upon application 0! 





the Bankers’ Trust Co., New York, which is trust ees 
for an issue of $1,500,000, 8 per cent gold bonds. M my 
Lewis gave bond in the sum of $100,000, and announce« ie 
that the operation of the plant would be continued ad 


Treasurer H. Diehl in a statement said that the act! 
taken was necessary as a result of a recent suit filed 


a 
a disputed claim and others threatening on dispute ed i a 
claims. Receiver Lewis was authorized to borrow $25". a 
000 for the conduct of the business. 
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Universal Flat Turret Lathe 


A No. 2 universal flat turret lathe, incorporating 
the cross sliding turret and cross travel to the auxiliary 
carriage, features intended to permit the maximum 
number of tools to be in operation at the same time 
and the simplest and most inexpensive tooling arrange- 
ment, has been added to the line of the Acme Machine 
Tool Co., Cincinnati. Centralized control is also a 
feature. 

The machine, a front view of which is shown here- 
with, is adapted to both bar and chucking work, and 
either is interchangeable. Chuck work up to 20% in. 
swing can be accommodated, and for bar work two sizes 
of automatic chuck capacity, 2% or 3% in. in diameter, 
are available. The turret travel is 30 in. The square 
turret on the side carriage may be used for under- 





cutting, forming, facing and turning, and the flat tur- 
ret used at the same time for boring and turning. Each 
having separate power feed provides independent feeds 
to each carriage. 

The all geared head with single pulley drive pro- 
vides 12 speed changes from 18 to 318 r.p.m. and is of 


the sliding gear type. These changes are operated 
through the two levers shown on the headstock, one 
lever controlling four changes and the other three. 
Sliding gears and their mates are of chrome nickel and 
heat treated. The stop and reverse lever located on top 
of the headstock controls the operation of a friction 
clutch on the initial drive shaft, which is the only fric- 
tion in the head. Placing the friction on the drive 
shaft, which is subjected to the least amount of torsion, 
is pointed out as an ideal condition. A hand hole is 
provided in the top cover for easy access to friction ad- 
justment. The company’s patented gear shifting de- 
vice, which permits changing from one speed to another 
with one continuous movement of either of the speed 
changing levers, is incorporated also in this design. 

The side carriage spans the ways of the bed, elim- 
inating overhang to the turret and tools. It clears the 
chuck and can be moved out of the way to permit the 
ise of short tools when using the flat turret. Six inde- 
pendent stops for longitudinal movement are provided. 
The square turret is mounted on the cross slide and po- 
sitioned by a hardened lock bolt, located under the cut- 
ting tool. It can be indexed to four positions, and a 
vertical movement of the lever on top of the turret un- 
‘lamps and withdraws the bolt simultaneously. The 
‘ross sliding turret is similar to the company’s previous 
designs. 

Power rapid traverse is provided in either direction, 
longitudinally, for the turret, and is controlled by the 
lever projecting vertically at the front of the carriage. 
The operation of this lever also disengages automatical- 
ly the feed and power to the turnstile handle, thus pro- 
viding a stationary turnstile wheel while rapid traverse 
is in motion. Twelve longitudinal stops are provided, 
me independent stop for each turret position and six 
auxiliary stops. These are operated by an index knob 
at the right of the saddle. Power feed for the cross 
and longitudinal movement to both the side carriage 
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and turret is provided. The gear box at the head end 
gives ten feeds from 10 to 250. Stops are provided for 
the longitudinal movement, and for the cross movement, 
a large micrometer dial with observation stops. The 
feeds can be reversed by means of convenient levers. 
For motor drive a 5 hp. constant speed, 1200 r.p.m. 
motor is recommended, and is mounted on the rear side 
of the head end leg. A chasing attachment is part of 
the regular equipment and is located at the right end 
of the carriage. A taper turning attachment for the 
side carriage is also available, for tapers up to 3 in. 
per foot and 12 in. long. The swing over the carriage 
cross slide is 14 in. The hole through the spindle is 2% 
to 3% in. The floor space occupied is 3 ft. 9 in. x 10 ft. 
8 in., and 3 ft. 9 in. x 16 ft. with stock supports in posi- 
tion. The net weight of the machine with chucking 
equipment is 5050 lb. and with bar equipment 5000 Ib. 


Fiat Turret 
Lathe witt 
Cross Sliding 
Turret and 


Cross Travel to 
the Auxiliary 
Carriage The 
capacity for 
clutch work is 
up to 20%-in 


for 


swing, and 

bar work, 2% 

and 3% in 
diameter 


Standardizing Export Packing Methods and 
Reducing Waste 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 12.—Industrial machinery and 
other major commodities are to be included in an 
investigation to be undertaken by the Department of 
Commerce through facilities of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., for the purpose of stand- 
ardizing export packing methods and the elimination of 
waste due to breakage, pilferage, etc., which has reached 
abnormal proportions during the past few years. The 
study will be nation-wide in character and will be under- 
taken under the supervision of John Keely, assistant 
chief of the Transportation Division. Mr. Keely has 
had many years of practical experience in exporting 
and is a specialist in packing for export. The result 
of the studies with appropriate recommendations as to 
methods employed and looking to unification in export 
packing methods will be published by the department 
in a series of manuals, each covering a particular 
commodity. Mr. Keely will visit all the important in- 
dustrial cities of the country in the course of the in- 
vestigation. 

The work will have the hearty co-operation of the 
marine insurance and steamship companies, freight for- 
warders, trade associations and exporters themselves, 
according to an announcement of the department, and 
will represent the best thought in export packing 
methods. 


Commercial! standards of taps and dies, as adopted 
by the Tap and Die Institute, are available in pamphlet 
form. This pamphlet, which undoubtedly can be ob- 
tained by applying to Herbert S. Blake, secretary of 
the institute, 116 West Thirty-second Street, New York, 
contains some twelve detailed tables of dimensions of 
taps for threading pipe, machine screws, for nuts and 
for tap drills and covers United States threads, Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers threads and the 
standards of the Society of Automotive Engineers. The 
pamphlet is a valuable contribution to the standardiza- 
tion movement and provides the information in con- 
venient form. 
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FREIGHT CAR SHORTAGE 


Decrease for First Week in December—Progress 
Made in Repair Work 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 26.—A decrease of 21,825 was 
made in the freight car shortage from Dec. 1 to Dec. 8, 
according to the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, the total shortage on the latter 
date being 111,961 cars. 

Shortage in box cars totaled 56,711, a decrease of 
10,757 within the same period, while the shortage in 
coal cars totaled 37,613, or 5235 below that on Dec. 1. 
An increase of 50 in the demand for coke cars over and 
above the available current supply was reported, which 
made the total shortage 394 cars for that class of 
equipment, while the shortage in refrigerator cars to- 
taled 5188, or 890 less than the beginning of the month. 
Reports also showed a gradual increase in the number 
of surplus freight cars in good repair scattered through- 
out the country, the total on Dec. 8 being 6657, which 
was a gain in approximately a week of 1062 cars. 

Loadiig of revenue freight on American railroads 
totaled 919,828 cars during the week which ended on 
Dec. 9. This was an increase of 178,487 cars above the 
corresponding week last year, and an increase of 81,875 
cars above the corresponding week in 1920. An in- 
crease of 74,609 cars was reported over the preceding 
week this year, when, however, loadings were reduced 
owing to the observance of Thanksgiving Day. 

Ore loading totaled 9879 cars, or a decrease of 671 
cars compared with the week before. While this was an 
increase of 3895 cars above the same week last year, it 
was a decrease of 8552 cars compared with two years 
ago. 

Coke loading totaled 13,051 cars, 24 less than the 
week before, but an increase of 6380 over the same 
week last year. Compared with the same week two 
years ago this was a decrease of 738 cars. 

Compared by districts, increases over the week be- 
fore in the total loading of all commodities were re- 
ported in all districts. All also showed increases com- 
pared with the corresponding week last year. 

From Nov. 15 to Dec. 1 the railroads repaired and 
turned out of their shops 13,484 locomotives. This was 
within six locomotives of the greatest number repaired 
during any semi-monthly period in approximately the 
last two years. This also exceeded by 1345 the number 
turned out of the shops during the first half of No- 
vember this year. 

Locomotives in need of repair on Dec. 1 last totaled 
18,009, or 27.9 per cent of the number on line. This was 
a decrease of 347 compared with the total number on 
Nov. 15, at which time there were 18,356, or 28.5 per 
cent. 

Of the total number on Dec. 1 last, 14,450 were in 
need of heavy repairs, a decrease since Nov. 15 of 670 
locomotives. Reports also showed 3559 locomotives in 
need of light repairs, which was an increase, however, 
of 323 within the same period. Serviceable locomotives 
on Dec. 1 totaled 46,525. This was an increase of 424 
over the number serviceable on Nov, 15. 


Exports of Railroad Material and Structural 
Steel 

Figures of the Department of Commerce show that 
Japan, in October, was the largest buyer of rails weigh- 
ing 50 lb. or more per yard, having taken 5981 tons of 
the total of 17,070 tons. Cuba, with 4912 tons, was sec- 
ond and Canada, with 1499 tons, was third. In rail 
joints, etc., first place was held by Chosen (Korea) 
which took 1114 tons of the total of 2487 tons. Cuba 
was second with 347 tons and Japan third with 254 tons. 
Cuba was the leader in switches, frogs and crossings, 
with Canada a close second, and Japan third. Cuba 
again took the largest amount of railroad spikes, with 
Mexico second, Colombia third and Japan fourth. Of 
ear wheels and axles Mexico took the largest amount, 
with Cuba second, Canada third, Japan a close fourth 
and Honduras fifth. 

Canada took the largest amount of structural forms, 
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the heavy structural shapes sent into Canada amount- 
ing to 5418 tons out of a total of 8196 tons. Argentina 
was second with 1451 tons. Light structural forms sent 
to Canada amounted to 1419 tons out of the total of 
4584 tons. Cuba was second with 888 tons and Japan 
third with 545 tons. In other structural forms, includ- 
ing plates, Canada again was the leader with 1560 tons 
of the total of 1966 tons. Japan was second with 148 
tons and Cuba third. 


November Refractories Statistics 


November fire clay brick statistics as compiled by 
the Refractories Manufacturers’ Association, Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh, Frederic W. Donahoe, secretary, 
notes a gain in production over that of October of 652,- 
548 9-in. equivalents, but this gain may be ascribed 
partly to the fact that capacity reporting for November 
was greater by 131,417 9-in. equivalent brick than was 
represented in the October figures. Shipments last 
month were 4,540,154 less than in the previous month 
and stock on hand as of Nov. 30 was 3,660,245 greater 
than at the end of October. Net new business gained, 
as did unfilled orders. 

Less silica brick capacity reported for November 
than for the previous month, which probably explains 
decreases in production, shipments and new business. 
Unfilled orders, however, showed a gain over October. 
The quantities given are the totals sent in by those who 
reported and the capacity figure is the combined eco- 
nomical producing capacity of those who sent in figures. 
The figures in parentheses are percentages arrived at 
by dividing the total economical monthly producing 
capacity into the figures given. November figures in 
9-in. equivalents, compare with those of October as 


follows: 
Fire Clay 


November October 

Cemetty.| oo s< wae s's 75,056,974 74,925,557 

NS Se. ee: ae 146,737,818 (195) *148,070,275 (197) 
Production «........ 53,988,391 (72) 53,335,843 (71) 
Bimiemts 5c esis 51,935,254 (69) 56,475,408 (75) 
Stock, Nov. 30..... 148,790,955 (198) 7144,930,710 (193) 
New orders ........ 52,019,358 (69) 49,474,143 (66) 
Cancellations ...... 277,384 (0) 759,325 1) 
Net new business... 51,741,974 (69) 48,714,818 (65) 
Unfilled orders ..... 67,842,752 (90) 67,480,023 (90) 

Silica 
November October 

CORED 6 cscs ees 23,217,500 23,891,666 

meee, <at. Si..06.0. 33,809,224 (145) 32,471,079 (136) 
PYOGUCUONR «2.2005 11,788,350 (51) 13,793,281 (58) 
NINN ois ois tice ck 9,649,467 (41) 11,504,105 (48) 
Stock, Nov. 30..... 35,948,107 (155) 434,760,255 (145) 
New orders ........ 10,113,076 (43) 10,530,033 (44) 
COmOMIGSIOGS. ossics “Smiseecks °*.. “See 

Net new business... 10,113,076 (43) 10,530,033 (44) 
Unfilled orders .... 17,871,831 (77) 17,456,201 (73) 


*Sept. 30. Oct. 31. 


In an announcement of the chemical engineering 
course given by the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y., the belief is expressed that few, if any, of 


£ 


our engineering schools have carried this subject of 
chemical engineering into the engineering phase, rather 
than the purely chemical phase, to the same extent as 
in this case. The chemical engineer is defined by the 
pamphlet as “a professional man experienced in the 
design, construction and operation of plants in which 
materials undergo chemical or physical change.” The 
pamphlet, which covers 32 pages, is profusely illustrated 
with views of the different laboratories and other de- 
partments devoted to the study of chemical engineer- 
ing, while the text features the character of instruction 
and of the equipment provided. 


With the details of refinancing completed, the Arm- 
strong Steel Casting Co., Huntington, Ind., will start 
actual operations the first week in January. Its equip- 
ment, consisting of electric furnaces and converters, 
affords a potential capacity of 500 tons per month. 
H. D. Oskin, Chicago, formerly general sales manager 
Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, has been elected pres- 
ident; H. S. Buck, formerly vice-president and general 
manager Spelter Co., Fort Smith, Ark., is vice-pres!- 
dent, and E. T. Pelton, formerly with the National Stee! 
Castings Co., is secretary and plant manager. 
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New Planer Added to Cincinnati Line 


The Cincinnati Planer Co., Cincinnati, has added to 
its line the 30 x 30 in. open side planer shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. Rigidity and convenience 
of operation are emphasized in connection with the new 
machine. 

Among the features it may be mentioned that the 
table is gibbed on the right side so that regardless of 
how much overhang there is to the work, there is no 
danger of tipping the table. The table also fits be- 
tween the two Vees so that however far out the work 
may be machined, the table cannot be twisted out of the 
Vees. An auxiliary table is provided where the work 
is very much wider than the table and carries consid- 
erable weight. The bed is closed between the Vees, 
made extra heavy on the right side, particularly on the 
housing cheek, which is carried up 4 or 5 in. higher to 
provide greater bearing for fastening the column. The 
column is unusually stiff and ribbed up on the inside 
to eliminate spring. In addition to being secured by a 
large tongue and groove, the column is bolted and 
doweled to the bed. 

The rear view of the machine shows the construc- 










for 





tion of the knee, which is bolted directly to the column, 
an arrangement intended to provide greater rigidity 
than with the use of clamps. Two large T-slots are 
provided in the column for bolting the knee in place. 
Instead of using an ordinary bolt head or short nut, a 
sliding nut placed in the T-slot, which is the full depth 
f the knee, is intended to eliminate the possibility of 
locking or clamping under any condition. To obviate 
the tendency of the rail to tip and to aid in maintain- 
ing its alinement a gib is provided underneath the 
knee at the front end, seen in a rear view of the ma- 
hine. This gives a narrow guide bearing on the side 
of the column and is adjusted to give a sliding fit; this 
idjustment never changes. From a front view of the 
machine it may be noted that the rail is gibbed at the 
uuter edge of the housing, which gives it a. narrow 
guide bearing in this direction and is said also to pre- 
ent the rail from tilting or sagging even when all 
f the clamping bolts are loose. 


The Central Refractories Co., general offices of 
vhich are in the Ferris Building, Columbus, Ohio, with 
rick plants at New Lexington and Shawnee, Ohio, and 
flint clay and coal mines at Moxahala, Ohio, has taken 
ver the Eastern Refractories Co., Orviston, Pa. Prop- 
rties of this company consist of brick plants at Orvis- 
ton and Snow Shoe, Pa., and fire clay deposits at Orvis- 
ton. Both companies produce face brick as well as fire 

ay brick and the combined productive capacity is 
200,000 brick daily. C. B. Young is president of the 
mpany. 
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Etching Reagents for Carbides in Alloy Steels 


Some tests have been made to verify the results 
obtained previously as to the etching effect of a dilute 
sodium hydroxide solution aided by weak electric cur- 
rent. It was found that electrolytic etching with weak 
solutions of ammonia and with sodium hydroxide has a 
very similar effect upon the various constituents found 
so far in alloy steels, namely, both solutions darken 
chromium carbide and tungsten carbide, while iron car- 
bide and iron tungstide remain unaffected even after 
etching for several minutes. 

In the examination made in connection with the 
above-mentioned tests of two samples of high-speed 
steels melted and cooled in vacuo, an gmidentified con- 
stituent of relatively great hardness wag found present. 
It did not respond to the test for iron @&rbide and iron 
tungstide and did not assume any shape usually met 
with in the case of tungsten carbide. It did respond, 
however, to the test for chromium carbide, that is, it 
was darkened by either sodium hydroxide or ammonia. 
It appeared to be similar in behavior on etching to the 
very minute particles noted in the matrix of high-speed 
steel in the condition as received from the mill which 


Open Side Planet x 30 In. x 8 Ft. Size 
The front side view is shown below and 
a rear view at the eft The table is 
gibbed on the right side to eliminate dan- 
ger of the table tipping The knee is 
bolted directly to the column and two 
large Tee slots are provided in the column 


bolting the knee in place 








were brought out by either ammonia or 
hydroxide. 

Since it would appear from the results of previous 
investigators that a large part of the chromium present 
in the high-speed steel is dissolved in the matrix (this 
would depend on the heat treatment received) while a 
large part of-the vanadium is present in the free state 
as carbide, it seemed possible that the constituent re- 
ferred to above might be a carbide of vanadium. To test 
this out an iron-carbon-vanadium alloy is now being 
prepared wherein it is hoped tc have the vanadium and 
carbon present entirely as vanadium carbide, and etch- 
ing tests will be carried out with the hope of finding a 
means of distinguishing between vanadium carbide and 
chromium carbide. 


sodium 


Safe Activities of Trade Associations 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 19.—Trade associations or groups 
interested in cost accounting may meet solely for the 
purpose of the study of costs, the detection of errors 
and the improvements of their methods without con- 
travention of law, in the opinion of Commissioner Nel- 
son B. Gaskill of the Federal Trade Commission. Mr. 
Gaskill further believes that it is perfectly legal to make 
reports of such conferences available to absent members, 
Government agencies and other interested parties. 
This opinion was expressed unofficially today by Mr. 
Gaskill in response to an inquiry from E. W. McCul- 
lough, manager of the fabricated production department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
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New Motor-Driven Saw Bench 


A new 7-in. motor-driven saw bench, designated as 
the No. 193, has been placed on the market by the 
Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. It op- 
erates from a lamp socket and is designed to cut 2 in. 
deep with a 7-in. diameter saw, and dado heads % in. 
wide can be used. The machine is for use on a bench 
or table, but a one-piece cast iron floor base is avail- 
able for independent support. 

The table is 21 x 24 in. and is of cast iron. It is 
provided with grooves on either side of the saw for cut- 
off gages and has a milled out slide in front for the 
ripping gage. The table tilts up to 45 deg. and may 
be instantly locked by the hand knob. A dial with 
graduations and a pointer serves to indicate the exact 
position of the table and a stop provided facilitates 
quick and accurate return to the horizontal position. 

The saw arbor is % in. in diameter and runs in ball 


bearings, its speed being approximately 5000 r.p.m. 
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another the swabbing, ete. In heavy coremaking, Brit- 
ish foundrymen were much in advance, he asserted. 
Oil sand was more used in American foundries and the 
sand handling methods were excellent. 

Mr. Stubbs explained that American foundrymen 
did not give a hand-tool finish to machine molds, which 
was to be approved, he added, because either a mold- 
ing machine is a molding machine or it is not. Great 
provision is made for partings and patterns are kept in 
good repair. 

British foundries, he was sure, could beat American 
foundries in the production of heavy castings because 
their molds were better finished. Mr. Stubbs paid a big 
tribute to welfare work in American foundries. 


Thread Miller Arranged for Relieving 


A thread milling machine arranged for relieving 
taps, hobs and milling cutters has been placed on the 
market by the Waltham Machine Works, Waltham, 
Mass. 

A front view of the machine is shown herewith. The 
mechanism for relieving replaces the standard tape 
attachment of the company’s regular machine. A com 
pound taper attachment is used and the whole attach 
ment is arranged to travel forward and back, being 
actuated by a cam through levers, which are adjusi 
able to give the amount of relief desired. As the cam 


_makes one revolution for each flute, it can be cut to 


mill either concentrically or with the ordinary relie! 
or a combination of both. In order to use the gearing 
necessary for operating the relieving attachment fo: 
handling the required number of flutes, a special driv- 
ing mechanism is attached to the top of the workhead. 
There are two starting levers, one of which is used 


w when the machine is employed for relieving and the 


Motor-Driven Saw 
Bench, Front view 
with table tilted is at 
the right. tear view 
above shows motor 
mounting 


The saw arbor yoke is hinged and is raised and lowered 
by the hand lever. A % hp., 1800 r.p.m. motor is 
mounted on a swinging bracket as shown in the illus- 
tration. The belt is kept in proper tension by means of 
a turnbuckle device which raises and lowers the bracket 
with the motor. A heavy type snap switch is mounted 
conveniently, as shown. 

The cross cut gage can be used on either side of 
the saw and may be quickly set at any angle and 
clamped. Holes are provided to permit mounting an 
auxiliary wood face piece. The ripping gage can also 
be used on either side of the saw, and is tightened by 
means of a hand lever, which automatically lines it up 
with the saw at the same time. The saw guard is ad- 
justable to allow for varying thickness of stock. The 
splitter guard is fastened to the table back of the saw 
to keep the stock from pinching the saw. 

The bench type of machine is 10 in. high. When 
mounted on the floor column the top of the table is 32 
in. from the floor. 


British View of American Foundries 


Oliver Stubbs, former president of the Institution of 
British Foundrymen, whom American foundrymen will 
remember as their visitor last year, said some very 
flattering things about American foundrymen and 
foundries at Manchester on Dec. 2. Big American foun- 
dries, he said, were better laid out and better equipped 
than British foundries. Handling facilities were supe- 
rior and the methods of automatically charging the 
cupolas were excellent. 

American foundries were handicapped because 
women could not handle cores over 16 lb. in weight; 
thus youths of 18 and 19 were doing work which would 
be done in British foundries by women. This, he said, 
prevented these youths from ever becoming skilled 
molders. British coremakers had not much to learn 
from Americans, the chief difference in practice being 
that whereas in Britain one man made a core, in Amer- 
ica the work was divided. one man doing the venting, 


other for ordinary threading. They are arranged so 
that when one is in use the other is locked. 

The compound taper attachment can be used not 
only for plain tapers in either direction and for straight 
milling, but also for a combination of straight and 
taper milling. The change from the straight to the 





Thread Milling Machine Arranged for Relieving. A 
compound taper attachment is used and the whole 
attachment arranged to travel forward and back 


taper is made automatically at any predetermined point 
and is said to be so gradual that there is no mark upon 
the work to show where the change takes place. Spira! 
and straight fluted work may be handled with equa! 
success and multiple as well as single threads may 
relieved. By disengaging the gear connection from the 
work spindle to the screw and using an indexing devic« 


for the spacing of the different cuts, the machine can be 


used for a variety of multiple cutter work. 

Constant speed single-pulley drive, interchangeab|: 
cone pulleys for feeds, compensating bar for varying 
the lead, individual oil pump equipment and other fea 
tures of the company’s regular machine, can be used 
with the new design. 


Directors of the Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Oh 
Dec. 19 declared a dividend of 25c. per share on comm 
stock and $1.75 on preferred, both payable Jan. 1 
holders of record Dec. 20. The common dividend is 
changed from the previous quarter. 
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FOR STUDYING MECHANISM 


Oscilloscope Visualizes Movements Under Work- 


ing Conditions— Vibrations Analyzed—Ap- 


plications Cover Wide Field 


A device known as the Elverson oscilloscope, which 
isually slows the motion of rapidly moving mechan- 
sms, so that their functioning or the lack of it can be 
ibserved, has been placed on the market by Herbert 
Kennedy & Co., Ltd., London, England, and is being 
emonstrated by Peter Davey who is making his head- 
uarters at the office of John H. Faunce, Inc., 8 Bridge 
street, New York. A view of the instrument is shown 





Elverson Oscilloscope Applied to high-speed mechanism, 


t visually slows down motion to a speed the eye can follow 


n the accompanying illustration. It was developed in 
England during the war and used by the British Gov- 
rnment in experimental work on airplane engines. 

The instrument can be used to advantage by makers 
ind users of high speed machinery, the movements and 
ibrations of which are made visible to the eye, by being 
pparently slowed down to a comfortably visual speed, 
vhich in the case of the type A instrument illustrated, 

1 per cent of the true speed, this being considered the 
nost generally useful ratio. Applied to a mechanism 

hose movement rotating or oscillating is 1000 r.p.m., 
the movement can be followed at 10 r.p.m. By another 
ise of the device, the motion may be apparently ar- 
rested at any point in the cycle of operations, and the 
phenomena at that point examined, although the 
mechanism is actually still operating at full speed. It 

claimed that by means of the instrument imperfec- 
ns in the working of any mechanism may be seen, and 
their causes will be made apparent. 

The apparatus is simple, self-contained and com- 
pact, and is made up of a gear box, which is coupled to 
and driven by, a shaft of the mechanism examined; 
and which acts as an interrupter, controlling the flash- 

g of a special type of lamp, the rays of which may 
thrown on to any of the moving parts of the mechan- 
m, producing either of the effects outlined, by the op- 
peration of a simple switch mounted in the gear box. 
The effect seen is said to be similar to that produced by 
e ultra-rapid moving picture, except that the actual 
echanism is being observed and not a picture of it, and 
that the speed is reduced by a constant and invariable 
ratio. Further, actual measurements, both angular and 
near, may be taken under working conditions. Obser- 
tions are carried out in a subdued light, but total 
rkness is not essential. The current necessary for 
eration is supplied by a small 4 volt storage battery. 

Vibrations may be completely analyzed by means of 
i special feature of the device. By a simple adjustment, 

‘ light interruptions may be regulated to give either 

e, two, or four flashes per revolution of the shaft, in 
either what is called the “creeping” or in the “station- 

vy” position. For example, a rapidly vibrating part 

ploying one flash per revolution in the “creeping” 
position, will appear to be slowly swaying to and fro. 

To determine its periodicity, it is next examined at two 
flashes per revolution. If with two flashes per revolu- 
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tion, a double image of the vibrating part is produced, 
it is at once proved that the vibration is at shaft speed. 
Should it be necessary, however, to employ four flashes 
per revolution before a double image is produced, then 
it is proved that the vibration is at twice shaft speed. 
By applying the double image phenomena to the “sta- 
tionary” position, it is found that as we alter the posi- 
tion in the cycle which is being examined, the two 
images will appear to recede and approach one another. 
If the motion is arrested at the point where the images 
are at their maximum distance apart, we then have a 
measurement of the amplitude of the vibration. Thus, 
the three essentials in the analysis of a vibration, 
namely, direction, periodicity and amplitude are de- 
termined. 

The applications of the device cover a wide field. 
High speed internal combustion engines offer many 
problems in connection with the operation of valve gear, 
magnetos, shaft whip and twist, vibrations and fuel in- 
jection in Diesel engines, all of which may be easily 
solved. The motion of sewing and knitting machines 
may be minutely studied, as may the spinning and 
knitting operations in the production of thread. Fine 
mechanisms, such as tachometers and calculating ma- 
chines, can be studied with ease and their smaller parts 
magnified if necessary. 

A case where microscopic observations have been 
successfully taken is in connection with the double silk 
covering of very fine electric wire, where the exact lay 
of the minute silk strands and the effect of various 
vibrations upon them are said to have been made plainly 
visible. 

In metal testing it is claimed that the study of a 
fracture under fatigue or flexure tests has produced 
very useful results, and that study of the behavior of 
springs of all types under varying load makes the solu- 
tion of many problems simple. In gears and gear 
mountings, many problems may be investigated and a 
great deal learned about various forms of chain drive. 
Information may be obtained to aid in the balancing of 
high speed motors, since the vibrations due to the “out 
of balance” forces may be analyzed. In connection with 
lubrication, some of the phenomena which have been 
observed are said to have been very unexpected, the cir- 
culation of oil on fast moving parts in many cases, do- 
ing exactly the opposite to what was supposed. In this 
direction alone we have a most important application, 
which applies almost anywhere where high speed ma- 
chinery is employed. It is to be noted that photographs 
may bé taken of phenomena observed in the “station- 
ary” position. 


Standard Sample Metals with Certified Gas 
Content 


Frequent requests are now being received by the 
3ureau of Standards for standard samples of iron hav- 
ing certified gas or oxygen content. These requests 
have come from technical schools and university labora- 
tories and experiment stations, from metallurgical! 
plants and from commercial research institutions. Prac- 
tically every request states that the material is required 
for the checking and standardization of analytical 
methods employed in investigating the effects of gas 
content upon the quality of some iron or steel product. 
Such requests are usually accompanied by questions for 
advice as to suitable methods of chemical analysis. Com- 
pletion of the Bureau’s work on methods of determina- 
tion of hydrogen and oxygen in metals will serve greatly 
to stimulate and assist such researches, besides calling 
attention to the Bureau’s facilities in this field of metal- 
lurgy. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. has leased a 
6-story building to be erected on a lot 100 x 150 ft. at 
Jones Avenue and Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga., at a 
cost of $360,000. The building, which is to be known as 
the Westinghouse Electric Building, will be used as an 
office, warehouse, and service station. Construction 
work was started Dec. 1, and will probably be completed 
by next May. 
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Self-Contained Turret Lathe 


A turret lathe or screw machine with a cabinet base, 
as illustrated, and with the driving motor mounted on 
the rear cover plate inside of the cabinet, making the 
machine a compact, self-contained unit, has been placed 
on the market by the Wood Turret Machine Co., Brazil, 
Ind. 

The removal of the rear cover plate of the cabinet 
takes the motor with it. A silent chain connects the 
motor with the main drive shaft in the center of the 
cabinet, the drive going through a cone friction clutch 
of the full floating type and a change gear box, the 
gears of which run in oil. Six spindle speed changes 
are available on the plain head machine and 12 changes 
on the friction back geared lathe, thus giving twice as 
many speeds as on the regular belt drive, with the 
additional advantage of a reverse for every forward 
speed, which is accomplished through a patented re- 
verse gear running in oil. A 12-in. pulley on the gear 
shaft is belted to a 12-in. pulley on the spindle, a belt 
tightener being provided between. All controls are 





Self-Contained Turret Lathe or Screw Machine. The 
motor is mounted on the rear cover plate inside of the 
cabinet 


centralized. The knob at the upper left on cabinet base 
controls the belt tightener. The two left-hand levers 
control the speed changes, and the long lever at the 
right controls the starting, stopping and reverse. The 
removal of the front cover, which forms the entire 
front of the cabinet, opens to full view the motor drive 
unit. Air holes in both ends of the cabinet provide air 
circulation for the motor. It is to be noted that in this 
arrangement of the drive the belt pull is down in the 
headstock instead of up against the main bearing caps. 

The machine can also be driven by belt as a single 
pulley drive by mounting a jack shaft on the rear cover 
plate in place of the motor. Revolving parts are 
guarded. protecting the operator and also the machine 
itself. The motor may be either direct or alternating 
current, constant or variable speed. 





Wheeling Steel Corporation Offers Stock to 
Employees 


The Wheeling Steel Corporation recently offered to 
its employees and those of its subsidiary companies, the 
opportunity to subscribe to 4000 shares each of its 
common and preferred A stock, and in this, the second 
such offering, the company has followed a somewhat 
different plan than in its original offering two years 
ago and such as is usually followed in sales of stock to 
employees. 

In the new plan employees are able to buy both 
classes of stock at somewhat below the prevailing mar- 
ket price on the installment plan of payment; no 
brokerage or carrying charges are assessed against the 
employee; no interest is charged against purchases of 
the common stock until such time as that issue is on a 
dividend basis, and even then, the interest rate cannot 
exceed 5 per cent. The employee is to receive accumu- 
lated dividends on the preferred A stock, now amount- 
ing to $5 per share annually, and will pay only 5 per 
cent interest on deferred payments. In_the first offer- 


ing of stock to employees, the company included a bonus 
to encourage subscribers to complete the purchase, but 
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it was found that the extra payment failed to prevent 
cancellations when the market price declined. The 
bonus feature, which was an experiment, has been 
eliminated in the latest plan. The preferred A stock 
which is offered at $107 a share, was on an 8 per cent 
dividend basis during the first year of the existence of 
the corporation, while the common stock paid $4 an- 
nually. At present no dividends are being paid on the 
latter class and the preferred A stock is on an annual 
dividend basis of $5 

The cancellation clause of the contract is liberal in 
that the subscriber can withdraw without consent of the 
company by request or by discontinuing payments for 
three consecutive months. Indeed, the management 
makes it plain in offering the stock, that while it 
desires as many of the employees as possibly to become 
stockholders, it seeks to avoid anything savoring of com- 
pulsory purchases: hence; it does not set up obstacles 
to cancellation. Officials of the company are not a] 
lowed to urge purchases of the stock to the extent that 
employees unable or not wishing to subscribe will do s: 
in the fear of being the victim of discrimination. Th: 
whole idea is that employees who do subscribe, do so 
voluntarily and because they desire to be partners ir 
the business. The stock is offered on a basis of annua! 
salaries or wages, those receiving $500 or less being 
allowed to subscribe for stock to value of $60; thos: 
receiving over $500 up to $1000, can purchase $120 
worth of stock and so on up to those receiving over 
$7000, who are permitted to subscribe for $900 worth 
of stock. 


Dial Feeds for Punch Presses 


A line of dial feeds, adaptable to any make and size 
of open-back inclinable punch press and available in 
seven sizes, has been placed on the market by the 
S & S Machine Works, 4522 Lexington Street, Chicago. 

The feeds are used in the manufacture of electrical 
and radio equipment, hardware and other products. 
They carried the blanks, washers or shells automat- 
ically under the punch to receive second or third opera- 
tions. Two or three consecutive operations may be per- 
formed with only one handling, and the operator’s hands 
are not near the dies. Various sizes of the attach- 





Dial Feeds for Application to Open Back Inclinable 
Punch Presses 


ments are shown in the accompanying illustration. 
They are finished complete with crank disk bored to suit 
the press shaft, and are arranged to bolt on the bed of 
the press using the standard bolster bolts. 

A special feature of these dial feeds is the mounting 
of a radial thrust bearing in the center of the dial 
plate, which is intended to provide a trouble-proof bear- 
ing and assure accuracy of the feed. The dial friction 
brake is adjustable by means of a hand lock-nut which 
provides sensitive adjustment. The brake can be set 
to give the minimum of friction necessary to bring the 
dial to rest. With this arrangement the locking dogs 
are not required to do duty as bumpers or stops for the 
dial; they act as registering and locking members on'y. 


Gage Steel Committee Investigation 


Representatives of the Bureau of Standards at- 
tended the meeting of the Gage Steel Committee in New 
York, Nov. 17. Progress reports on the work so far 
done by the committee were considered and a program 
outlined for continuing the work. The samples of stee! 
selected by the committee for investigation have bee” 
received and preliminary work is well under way. 
Dimensional changes on hardening, and changes wit) 
time after hardening are being studied; also the rate 
of wear of different specimens which have been su°- 
jected to various heat treatments. 
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Production Threading and Tapping Machine 


A machine here illustrated, known as tilted threader 
No. 3, which can be fitted up for a reversing type tap- 
ping machine or as a non-reversing threading machine, 
has been developed by the Holmes Engineering Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis. As a reversing-type tapping machine it 
is offered as particularly well adapted for such pieces as 
yokes, steering arm yokes, turning buckles, and for 
Society of Automotive Engineers standard pieces with 
a tapping capacity of % in., U. S. Standard, or 1 in 
S. A. E. The six spindles are placed at an angle of 30 
deg. from the vertical, permitting ample lubrication 
during operation. Self clamping jigs are used. The 
taps are chucked in spring-collets. 

When fitted up as a non-reversing threading ma- 
chine with self-open- 
ing dies, cap screws, 
king bolts, track 
bolts, spring clips 
and a variety of 
other externa] 
threading of this 
type may be done. 

For both tapping 
ind threading 12 
jigs are used, six 
eing brought up 
simultaneously 
while the six idle 
jigs are being 
loaded. Operation by 
a foot power lever 
permits the opera- 
tor to use both hands 
while unloading 
ind loading the idle 
jigs. The carriage 
on which the work- 
holding jigs are 
mounted can be 
moved to the right 
r left as the case 
may necessitate. Tilted Threading Machine Which 


Provision for han- Type Tappi 


lling long or short 

work is made by means of the two members at the ends 
f the roller shaft. These have a series of drilled holes 
for the purpose. In tapping, reversals are made at 
twice the cutting speed automatically whether cutting 
right or left hand and at any depth of thread. 

Four changes of speeds are available by means of 
hange pinions, and right and left threads may be cut. 
\ rotary pump supplies lubricant to each die head 
through an individual pipe. Throughout the machine 
xtra long bronze bearings are used and all thrust 
points are relieved by grooved ba!l races. As may be 
seen in the illustration, a workshelf that can accommo- 
late two tote boxes is located just above the spindles. 
Its inclined position places the parts to be machined 
within easy reach of the operator. 

The rated output in threading is 1200 to 2000 pieces 

hour, and for tapping 1000 to 1500 pieces per hour. 
[It is 65 in. in height and requires 41 x 66 in. floor space. 


Light Aluminum-Copper Castings 


The issuance of technical paper 287, “Preparation of 
Light Aluminum-Copper Casting Alloys,” by R. J. An- 
lerson, metallurgist, is announced by the United States 
Bureau of Mines. In aluminum-alloy foundry practice 
ight aluminum-copper alloys are preferred for general 

for castings, says the author; in fact, as far as can 
estimated from the available figures, the domestic 
production of castings from an alloy containing approxi- 
mately 92 per cent of aluminum and 8 per cent of copper 
was about 97 per cent of the castings in all kinds of 
alloys in 1920, which amounted to about 81,000,000 Ib. 
Several other binary aluminum-copper alloys are em- 
loyed for commercial castings; these contain from 2 to 
3.5 per cent of copper, the remainder being aluminum. 
Alloys containing 4 to 6 per cent of copper are reported 
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to have been used in Italy for aircraft motor castings, 
and the 96.4 aluminum-copper alloy is used extensively 
in the United States for sand-cast cooking utensils. 
In the United States a favorite motor-piston alloy is 
made with 9 to 10.5 per cent copper, the remainder being 
aluminum, but some plants introduce iron as well as 
copper to increase the hardness. Alloys containing up 
to 13.5 per cent copper have been used in England for 
special purposes. In the United States the consensus 
of opinion among foundrymen is that the alloy contain- 
ing 92.8 aluminum is the best alloy available for general 
casting purposes and for some special castings. In addi- 
tion more or less definite light alloys have been devel- 
oped for particular uses, notably piston and carburetor 
alloys and alloys for so-called leak-proof parts. 

Aluminum-alloy foundries in the United States em- 
ploy three methods 
for introducing cop- 
per into aluminum 
in making light 
aluminum - copper 
alloys: 1. The use 
of copper directly; 
(2) the use of 33:67 
copper - aluminum 
alloy, and (3) the 
use of 50:50 copper- 
aluminum alloy. 
The writer of this 
paper suggests that 
60:40 copper-alumi- 
num alloy might be 
suitable for the pur- 
pose. The usual 
method of preparing 
rich alloys is to melt 
the copper and part 
of the aluminum 
separately and then 
to pour the copper 
into the aluminum, 
keeping the temper- 
ature as low as pos- 
sible by adding the 
remainder of the 
cold aluminum. A 
suitable method for preparing rich alloys on a large 
scale is described in detail in the report. Experiments 
of the Bureau of Mines in the preparation of rich alloys 
and No. 12 alloy have yielded data with regard to dross 
losses, relative costs, and merits of methods. The vari- 
ous methods used at different foundries have been com- 
pared in the light of the figures obtained from the ex- 
periments and of views expressed by representative 
foundrymen 


Exports of Gas Engines 


Figures of the Department of Commerce show that 
the October exports of gas and other internal combus- 
tion engines amounted in the aggregate to 5426 units 
valued at $638,765. More than half of the total was 
represented by 3392 automobile engines valued at $346,- 
163, of which 1155 valued at $165,223 were sent to 
Canada, and 1200 engines valued at $91,334 to France. 

Of gas engines proper Japan took the largest 
amount, with 159 units valued at $14,765 out of a total 
of 332 units valued at $58,249. Japan is credited also 
with having taken the largest amount of other sta- 
tionary engines, with 776 units valued at $55,583 out 
of a total of 1442 units valued at $157,732. In marine 
engines, other than heavy oil, Japan took 34 valued at 
$6415 out of 189 valued at $42,336. Both Australia and 
England took a larger number of engines, but the valu- 
ation was smaller. 


Engineers educated at Cornell University will hold 
a reunion at the Fifth Avenue Building restaurant in 
New York on the evening of Jan. 19. A dinner has 
been arranged by the Cornell Society of Engineers, 
Carroll R. Harding, Southern Pacific Railroad, New 
York, president. 
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Machine for Washing Metal Parts 


For many years it has been the practice to clean 
screw machine products, stampings, fittings or any 
product in which oil or cutting compounds are used in 
machining processes by hand: dipping or scrubbing in 
gasoline or cleaning solutions. Some manufacturers of 
such products started using the Crescent dishwashing 
machine for cleaning such parts, which brought about 
the development of machines especially adapted for this 
purpose. The Crescent Dishwashing Machine Co., New 
Rochelle, N. Y., manufacturers of a dishwasher for 
hotels and institutions, has incorporated the principles 
of that machine into parts washers of different sizes 
and arrangements to take care of varying requirements. 

The machine consists essentially of a tank, with 
suitable hood to prevent splashing, to hold the cleaning 
solution, which may be hot water, or any cleaning com- 
pound suitable for removing the oil, dirt, chips, scale, 
etc., from the parts. In this tank is a centrifugal pump 
operated by a 1%-hp. motor. Partitions forming set- 








tling tanks are provided to prevent chips from entering 
the pump housing. The pump delivers the solution 
through a goose neck pipe carrying two spray arms, so 
mounted that one sprays from below the work and one 
from above. These arms are provided with orifices at 
an angle. The pressure of water driven through these 
arms causes them to revolve, the action being similar 
to that of a lawn sprinkler, except, of course, more 
powerful. The upper and lower arms turn in opposite 
directions, delivering streams of water at an angle to 
all parts of the articles passing between them. The 
parts to be cleaned are carried in heavy wire mesh 
baskets on rollers through the machine, entering one 
end and passing out at the other. Suitable conveyors 
leading to and from the machine can be used as desir- 
able. The mesh of the baskets may, of course, be as 
fine as required to accommodate small pieces. The solu- 
tion can be heated with steam, gas burners or an elec- 
tric heating element. 

Machines can be set in batteries for cleaning, rinsing 
and drying, work passing direct from one machine into 
the next. The battery idea has recently developed into 
a large multiple machine built for the Crane Co., Chi- 
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cago. This machine will wash, rinse and dry when 
required. The wash chamber has four sets of the duplex 
spray arms served by a pump delivering 1200 gal. per 
min., driven by a 15-hp. motor. About 80 in. beyond ic 
the rinsing compartment equipped with two sets of 
duplex spray units, through which a 3-hp. motor and 
pump delivers about 400 gal. per min. 





Use of Titaniferous Iron Ores 


Many requests have reached the Bureau of Min 
for information as to the possible commercial employ 
ment of titaniferous iron ores. Particularly has interest 
been excited by the possibility of magnetic concentra 
tion of the titaniferous iron ores in the Lake Superio 
region, and many loose estimates, up to billions of to: 
have been made of the titaniferous magnetites availab|: 
in Lake and Cook counties, Minn. It should be stat: 
that in general the high-grade deposits are too sma 
and the large deposits are too lean to work. In orde: 








Cleansing Solution for Washing Met 
Parts Is Delivered Above and Belov 
Through Revolving Spray Arms. M 
chines are sometimes placed in grou 
as the parts pass from one tank to 
next on rollers. Immediately above 
multiple installation at plant of 


Crane Co. 


to utilize the large deposits, magnetic concent 
would be necessary, but the nature of the mate! 
them is such as not to-promise satisfactory result 
With reference to the direct smelting of titanit: 
iron ores in the blast furnace, it has been show: 
nitely that these ores can be smelted readily f 
production of pig iron, and large scale tests hav 
run at Port Henry, N. Y., and Onehunga and Pat 
New Zealand. Moreover, at some blast furnace s' 
in Norway, Sweden and England, titaniferous iro 
were smelted as such in recent years, and there 
tainly no question but that such ores can be sm‘ 
successfully and commercially. However, blast f 
operators are generally prejudiced against titanii«! 
ores and, while this prejudice is not reasonable nor 
on reliable data, nevertheless it exists. Inforn 
rerarding titaniferous iron ores is given in Serial 2 
“Titanium,” recently issued by the Bureau of Min: 
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An address on the asbestos industry is to be 
by E. R. Potter, of the Johns-Manville Co., before : 
Boston Society of Civil Engineers at 715 Tremom 
Temple, Boston, on the evening of Jan. 10. 
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Great Power for Good in Commonwealth 


Associated Industries of Massachusetts Has Many Activities 


and Much Influence—Its Policies as to Strikes 


and Legislation 


BY JOHN NELSON 


come to be a great power for good in its Com- 

monwealth. Seven years ago it was founded with 
a handful of members. Today it has 1550 member 
firms out of an eligible total of 2200 in the State. Their 
invested capital is, roughly, $1,500,000,000, their annual 
sales $2,225,000,000. The aggregate number of their 
stockholders is close to 200,000. They employ 550,000 
men and women, who receive annually in earnings 
$500,000,000. 

The potential strength of such a combination of in- 
dustry, organized for a common purpose, is so great 
as to be difficult of realization. Its development and 
utilization have been accomplished to a high degree 
of coordination, as has been proved in the good that 
has already been done. By a combination of enthu- 
siasms and energies, practically exerted, an esprit de 
corps has been created throughout the membership 
which is unique among industrial organizations. 


[ve Associated Industries of Massachusetts has 


Strong Presidents 


A most influential factor has been, of course, the 
succession of presidents, all big men with big experi- 
ence behind them, active in big industry, who have 
given of their services with the finest kind of enthu- 
siasm, The first was the late Richard H. Rice, manager 
of the West Lynn Works of the General Electric Co. 
Next came Frederic C. Hood, treasurer of the Hood 
Rubber Co. of Watertown; after him Charles A. An- 
drews, former treasurer of the Gorton-Pew Fisheries 
Co., and finally Col. Charles R. Gow, owner of the 
Charles R. Gow Co., who is serving his second term. 

The association has fulfilled the purpose of its be- 
ing as set forth in a clause of its constitution: 

“To improve the manufacturing conditions of the 
industries of Massachusetts in the public interest; to 
advocate fair and equitable legislation affecting the 
interests of its members and their employees; to incul- 
cate just and equitable principles among its members 
and between its members and their employees; to ac- 
quire, possess and disseminate useful information for 
its members; and generally to promote the welfare of 
its members and their employees and the prosperity of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and their indus- 
tries.” 

Does Not Interfere 


The Associated Industries does not interfere in 
strikes. In its relation to labor the organization is 
non-militant. Seldom does industrial trouble develop 
in which members are not involved, but the association 
holds aloof. Its function is a different one. The term 
non-militant cannot be applied, however, when the issue 
is legislation. The association has become a watchdog 
on measures presented to the State Legislature or to 
Congress. It is always ready to foster proposals which 
seem to the association’s executives to promise good 
to industry. It opposes actively, and very effectively, 
measures which seem inimical to industry. Very often 
it stands opposed to organized labor. But a reputation 
for fair play has been won, and the members of the 
labor lobby at the State House live with the repre- 
sentatives of the association on friendly terms. No 
bitterness has been engendered. 

The scope of effort of the association is represented 
in the accomplishment of two purposes. The one, which 
includes matters relating to legislation, is a general 
service to industry as a whole. The other is direct 
service to members through thoroughly organized de- 
partments of transportation, taxation, legal, indus- 
trial zccounting, technical information, industrial re- 
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lations, Americanization, insurance, finance, banking 
and credit, industrial investigations, a Washington serv- 
ice, and an excellent association organ, Industry, edited 
by George R. Conroy, head of the literary department 
and secretary to the executive committee. Each de- 
partment has its own highly specialized experts, men 
of high standing each in his own field, and each de- 
partment is in charge of a subcommittee of the execu- 
tive committee. The staff comprises 40 people. 


Have Saved Money 


The services rendered are in no instance per- 
functory. In many hundreds of cases they have saved 
money for the members. Probably, if the economies 
effected could be totaled, it would be found that the 
figure each year is greater than the total receipts from 
dues. 

Frank F. Dresser, general counsel of the association, 
keeps members advised of legal matters of general in- 
terest to industry, and has charge of the presentation 
of evidence to legislative committees in the State. If 
there are shipping problems to be solved, Transporta- 
tion Manager Walton O. Wright and his assistants, 
Francis J. Dowd and Col. Arthur N. Payne, all practical 
railroad men, are at the member’s service, as is also 
Edgar J. Rich, transportation counsel, formerly gen- 
eral counsel of the Boston & Maine Railroad. In the 
last six months 800 members have taken advantage of 
the transportation service. Many thousands of dollars 
have been collected on confiscation claims, which had 
proved uncollectable through the regular channels. 
Through changes effected in freight classifications, 
large amounts of money have been saved to members. 
An impressive illustration was the saving to a large 
concern of $50,000 a year. Reductions in unreasonable 
and discriminating rates have effected economies as 
high as $2,500 a year. 

Insurance is sometimes a source of wasteful leaks. 
Thomas E. Sears, insurance adviser, attends to these 
matters for members, who have saved from a few hun- 
dred dollars to as high as $20,000 a year through this 
service. For such members as cannot be accepted by 
the senior mutual fire insurance companies, the Asso- 
ciated Industries has caused to be established and de- 
veloped a mutual plan known as the Improved Risk 
Mutuals, which is being taken advantage of by mem- 
bers. 

F. R. Carnegie Steele is in charge of the industrial 
accounting and taxation department. He has answered 
hundreds of questions which have arisen in the per- 
plexities of the income tax statutes. He also assists 
in a practical way those members who are in doubt as 
to their accounting methods, and this has come to be an 
important part of his duties. 


Industrial Secretaries 


Industrial Service Secretaries George F. Quimby 
and Edward E. Bohner are in charge of immigrant edu- 
cation, commonly spoken of as Americanization. Staff 
Engineer Edward M. Coffin and Industrial Service Sec- 
retary Herbert O. Stetson are at the service of mem- 
bers in any matter relating to employment relations, 
such as the establishment of an employment depart- 
ment, safety methods, sickness prevention or wage 
scales. In matters of finance the members are priv- 
ileged to look for advice to Clifton H. Dwinnell, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Boston. Louis 
H. Warner, formerly secretary to Secretary of War 
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New Double Crank Toggle Drawing Press 


A double crank toggle drawing and deep stamping 
press incorporating new features and available in a va- 
riety of sizes has been developed by the Toledo Machine 
& Tool Co., Toledo, Ohio. It was designed for drawing, 
deep stamping and forming operations in the manufac- 
ture of automobile bodies, cowls, crown fenders and a 
large variety of similar work. 

In developing the machines, one of which is shown 
in the accompanying illustration, smoothness of action, 
perfect timing and proper dwell of the blankholder 
slide were among the primary objects, economic use of 
floor space, necessitating a self-contained unit elim- 
inating outside slides and outboard bearings, and pro- 
visions for maximum output, being among other fea- 
tures around which the design centered. 

A train of double gearing, machine-cut from the 
solid with twin gears at each end of the crankshaft 
operates the inner slide or drawing plunger in the usual 





Double Crank Toggle Drawing Press for Drawing, Deep 
Stamping and Forming Operations in Manufacture of 
Automobile Bodies, Engine Pans and Other Parts 


manner. The outer, or blankholder slide, is operated 
by cranks with universal connections on each of the 
twin gears on the crankshaft. Each crank is connected 
by a steel link to a lever mounted on each side of the 
center of the crown, which is of heavy double-web 
cross section. This permits of running large steel 
shafts from front to back of the crown. These shafts 
are for mounting the levers, which connect in turn with 
links controlling the toggle mechanism. The latter is 
of substantial construction and is mounted on heavy 
shafts, also running from front to back. 

The toggle arms and levers are of steel with in- 
serted bronze bushings at each steel shaft bearing and 
when straightened out transfer the blankholder pres- 
sure direct to the frame of the press. This permits the 
entire use of the power of the crankshaft for the draw- 
ing operation. The press is controlled by the Toledo 
friction clutch, which permits stopping or starting the 
machines at any point of the stroke. A power slide 
elevator for the plunger slide is provided, and also a 
forced feed lubricating system to lubricate the main 
bearings from the floor. 


The American Steel & Tube Co., Toledo, Ohio, an- 
nounces that it will soon reengage in the manufacture 
of oxy-acetylene welded steel tubing. 


December 28, 1922 


Savings Effected in Utilizing Industrial Wastes 


The prevention of waste of industrial materials was 
discussed before an industrial conference held under 
the auspices of the industrial commissioner of New 
York State at Buffalo in November by M. F. Simmons, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., whose paper 
in part was as follows: 

Every industry has more or less obsolete apparatus 
and materials, due to changes in design or changing 
market conditions, and they cannot continue to be sold 
through the regular channels. Such stocks can often be 
disposed of through offices or agencies which circularize 
and come in contact with jobbing houses, whose busi- 
ness is dealing in second-hand merchandise. Through 
this channel, prices are obtained greatly in excess of 
the value of the apparatus as scrap or if sold to local 
dealers not in a position to reach a wide market. In 
this connection we must recognize the importance of 
assisting our customers to dispose of second-hand appa- 
ratus when replaced by new designs. Such efforts re- 
sult not only in salvaging removed materials at higher 
values, but also secure the goodwill and continuance of 
friendly patronage of the customer concerned. 

Incoming materials considered in many factories as 
near valueless, such as boxes, cartons, excelsior, wrap- 
ping paper, and other packing materials, all admit of 
reclamation and application to some definite purpose. 
It may be of interest to mention that the Schenectady 
plant of the General Electric Co. repairs and makes 
new boxes of second-hand materials to the number of 
more than 60,000 a year, having a value of more than 
$30,000, and applies them to delivery, storage, and tote 
purposes within its shops. It ships nearly 500 tons of 
waste papers annually to the mills, and reclaims a total 
of more than 80,000,000 lb. of all its varied scrap prod- 
ucts, including metals, having a market value annually 
exceeding $2,000,000. 


Savings in Pattern Work 


The pattern shop and foundry offer opportunity for 
setting up practices which result in saving materials. 
A factor of prime importance is the adoption of the 
green sand sweep process in the foundry. By the use 
of this process, or the green sand sweep process with 
dry sand cores, and also what are termed skeleton pat- 
terns, the making of complete patterns and core boxes 
may be obviated and a great amount of labor and ma- 


terial saved. Even where the allowances for variation 
are comparatively close, these methods of molding prove 
fully successful, since it is possible to work within nec- 
essary limits of required dimensions. 

Patterns which are to be used only occasionally, or 
from which only a few castings are to be made, should 
be constructed from medium or second grade lumber. 
Patterns. to be used but once, or where close limits 
of dimensions are not required, should be made of the 
cheaper grades of lumber. 


May Have Lower Rates from the South to 
Middle West 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Birmingham iron operators in- 
cline to the belief that on reapplication of the Southern 
railroads for lower rates on iron into Middle Western 
territory, they will be successful. This is based on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s suggestion that a 
scale be filed which would not work injustice to Ohio 
and St. Louis furnaces. The rates asked for and pres- 
ent rates were as follows: To Cincinnati, $3.53; pres- 
ent rate, $4.05; to Louisville, $3.24; present rate, $3.71; 
to St. Louis, $4.22; present rate, $5.16. The rates asked 
for by the railroads counted for a lower base than the 
iron makers had asked of the carriers by 8 per cent. As 
a result of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s sus- 
pension of the lower rail rates, the barge and rail rates 
via Tennessee River and Burlington Railroad from 
Sheffield and Florence furnaces of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co. will enjoy their ascendancy. They are: 
To St. Louis, $3.28; to Chicago, $4.18. The barge line 
capacity is 10,000 to 15,000 tons a month and the com- 
pany has two active stacks from which to ship. 


Great Importance of the Merchant Marine 


Interests of Farmers and Manufacturers Alike Demand 
Upbuilding of Shipping—What It Would 


Mean to Steel Interests 


BY L. W. MOFFETT 


points to the seas. Embraced within these two 

great groups are the basic elements of national 
life. Revolving around them are labor, transportation, 
finance, and the general sweep of commerce. Breaches 
between the two are more apparent than real. Political 
blocs, with their hostilities and retrograding effect on 
progress of civilization, sooner or later will be com- 
pelled by natural laws of economics to dissolve and 
recognize that the interest of one is the interest of the 
other. Their mutuality and interdependence will either 
be accepted and differences dissipated or the structure 
upon which healthy development of the two is built will 
break down and it is not to be conceived that such a 
tragic eventuality will ensue. 

Because of the close relationship between the two 
that must be recognized ultimately, it is a source of 
genuine concern that the agricultural interests at this 
time, with some exceptions, are, if their so-called spokes- 
men in Congress are to be taken as an index, opposing 
the Administration’s ship subsidy legislation, which 
has passed the House but is facing a vigorous storm of 
protest in the Senate. The outcome, whatever it may 
be, will be momentous. Should the bill go to defeat, 
through filibustering tactics, delay in acting on it or 
otherwise, it undoubtedly will mean the opportunity for 
enactment of a similar law building up an adequate 
privately owned American merchant marine will have 
passed and not return for a long time, perhaps when it 
is too late. The familiar cry of ships! ships! and more 
ships! may prove only a voice in the wilderness, un- 
heard, or, if heard, impossible to heed. Should it be a 
cry for a means of national defense, the result surely 
will be something sad to contemplate. For the necessity 
of a merchant marine as a naval auxiliary is altogether 


T destiny of American agriculture and industry 


Tremendous Amount 


The tremendous importance of ocean freight 
rates as “invisible exports” is shown by the re- 
port on foreign trade for the calendar year 1921, 
exclusive of the Great Lakes and oil tank trade. 
The exports totaled $3,806,955,000 and the im- 
ports $2,186,365,000. The freights on ocean 
shipments usually are figured at 8 per cent of the 
value of cargoes. Consequently this vast over- 
seas business was worth $478,000,000 to the ships 
which carried it. The share of American vessels 
was $171,000,000, while the share of British ves- 
sels was $172,300,000; Japanese, $33,600,000; 
French, $20,100,000; Norwegian, $18,800,000; 
Dutch, $18,500,000; Italian, $14,300,000; all others, 
$29,300,000. This means that $307,000,000 went 
out of the country in ocean freights alone and at 
least $100,000,000 more should be added for return 
insurance charges on the cargoes carried in for- 
eign vessels. Later returns make a still poorer 
showing for American shipping. It is estimated 
that during the past century some $28,000,000,000 
has been paid in freight bills to foreign shipping, 
while less than $9,000,000,000 has been paid to 
American shipping. The answer is seen in figures 
showing the declining percentage of commerce 
carried in American vessels. In 1830 American 


too obvious to dwell upon, even for those whose apathy 
is the most marked. 


Must Have Sea Power 


But the cry in mind for the purposes of this article 
relates to commerce, to the farmer, the manufacturer, 
and therefore the entire economic life of the nation. 
America assuredly occupies a topmost position in the 
world of commerce, and history records no instance 
where a nation has long been strong in its own right 
unless supported by sea power. Temporarily there have 
been empires that have gained vast power without 
turning to the sea, but they have passed. So have 
great nations of the ages inevitably passed as their sea- 
going trade dwindled and disappeared. 

The first American Congress apprehended these 
fundamentals, as is proven by the interesting fact that 
the initial act it passed was designed to encourage 
American shipping. The glories of American shipping, 
the leading position of the republic as a maritime na- 
tion, until the Civil War, the penetration of the famed 
Yankee clippers to all points of the compass, are quite 
well known, just as is the unhappy story that followed 
by which American shipping dropped to a humiliatingly 
small ratio, taking approximately 9 per cent only of 
American Commerce overseas in 1910 as compared with 
90 per cent in 1830. The replacement of the sail by 
steam, wood by steel, development of the great West, 
where capital was invested, and other changes, form 
a twice-told tale, and need not be repeated. Nor is it 
necessary to say that never has America made the 
slightest attempt to really rejuvenate its merchant 
marine by legislation that it has not been blocked by 
interests masked in one disguise or another. . That 
foreign propaganda coming from various sources has 


Paid for Ocean Freight 


vessels carried 90.5 per cent; in 1840, 83 per cent; 
in 1850, 72.5 per cent; in 1860, 67 per cent; in 
1870, 36 per cent; in 1880, 17 per cent; in 1890, 
13 per cent; in 1900, 9.4 per cent; and in 1910, 8.9 
per cent, the lowest point. It increased to 14.3 
per cent in 1915, to 42.8 per cent in 1920, and then 
declined to 35 per cent in 1921 and to 30 per cent 
in 1922. 

Despite this showing, so-called agricultural 
representatives in Congress are trying to block 
the ship subsidy bill, while at the same time they 
are seeking to put through legislation.to encour- 
age farm exports. Proponents of ship subsidy 
maintain that it is impossible to increase export 
trade sufficiently for the-farmer unless he is as- 
sured American ships in which to carry his prod- 
ucts. At least one great farmers’ organization, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, realizes 
the importance of necessary’ transportation. 
James R. Howard, president of the federation, 
has testified before the Congress committees 
which held hearings on the ship subsidy bill that 
adequate transportation overseas at low cost was 
just as necessary to the farmers of the country 
as were good roads, reasonable railroad rates and 
ample port facilities. 
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played a powerful part in this destruction of an Amer- 
ican merchant marine likewise is too patent to require 
reiteration. That it has been supported by domestic 
interests also is readily understood. That there has 
been a great deal of sincere, if misguided, opposition, 
is a fact well known. But singing songs of hate, as 
shown by world-war precedents, is a costly adventure. 
It is better to show by facts the absolute necessity of 
building up a privately owned American merchant 
marine regardless of every obstacle that seeks to pre- 
vent it. The day when America must submit to humili- 
ating dependence on foreign shipping, and crippling of 
American commercial life, must not be allowed to re- 
turn. The spectacle of American exports and imports 
being curtailed merely because of some more or less 
isolated war requiring the ships of some other nation 
to enter the naval auxiliary service and thereby leaving 
American goods high and dry through shortage of ship 
space has happened in the past and will be repeated in 
one form or another if there are not sufficient American 
bottoms. And likewise there will be discriminations 
against American goods, as in the past, whenever it is 
helpful to the interests of nationals whose flag carries 
the commerce. 


People Should Be Aroused 


The farmer, the steel maker, machinery manufac- 
turer and indeed the entire gamut of American life, 
from beeswax to cotton, should be aroused more than 
ever to the necessity of seeing that the hastily built 
fleet of war days is placed at their service in the most 
convenient manner. It must serve as reasonably as 
ships of foreign flags, American shipyards must be 
thrown open and be able to compete with foreign ship- 
yards. Whether the direct subsidy is the ideal way of 
bringing this about may be a question, but President 
Harding, a zealot and extremely well-informed man re- 
garding the American merchant marine, has said it 
is the best way open. Preferential tariff duties on goods 
carried in American bottoms are provided in the Jones 
merchant marine law, but this provision never has been 
put into effect because it is alleged it would violate 
treaties. This has been a fruitful source in the past of 
building up the American merchant marine, but if it 
actually violates treaties, subsidy or some other form 
of help must be adopted. It is to be remembered that a 
treaty may very properly be abrogated after due notice 
to the signatory nations, although it is not known that 
such a step would be taken in the absence of ship sub- 
sidy legislation. It does, however, offer a possibility 
that might be suggested. The first act of Congress 
just mentioned provided preferential tariff rates to 
goods carried in American bottoms, but it is stated that 
the nation finds that it has been maneuvered into a 
position where there are more than 100 commercial 
treaties forbidding such practices, though there are 
discriminatory tariffs throughout the world affecting 
American goods and ships. Retaliatory provisions are 
carried in the new tariff act, but it remains to be seen 
what actual use will be made of them. 


The Great Railroad System 


The point to be kept in mind is that an American 
merchant marine, much better balanced than the present 
fleet, both Government owned and privately owned, 
must be established and maintained. Development of 
the vast wealth west of the Alleghenies began with the 
decline of the American merchant marine and the close 
of the civil war. One of the principal contributions to 
that development was the upbuilding of the great rail- 
road system, largely subsidized through grants of land, 
Federal, State and local. The nation then was largely 
self-contained, and required world trade only in small 
measure for the disposition of surpluses and to pay 
with them the moneys borrowed for purposes of develop- 
ment. Leading maritime nations largely were creditors 
of American interests and they sent their ships to re- 
ceive the goods in payment of money owed them. But 
today America is a creditor nation and also it must look 
across the waters for its needs, manganese from Russia, 
Brazil and India; rubber from India; tin from the Malay 
straits and Bolivia; silk from China and Japan; twines, 
canvas, linens and laces must be made from flax from 
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Russia and Belgium, and numerous other products, 
mostly raw materials. They must be allowed to enter 
American ports freely if industries in this country are to 
be able to export semi-finished and finished products and 
the agricultural interests must be permitted to ship 
great quantities of products if agriculture is to recover 
from its depression. It is certain that competing for- 
eign nations are not going to show the proper interest 
in these movements and the only safe recourse is an 
American merchant marine that is efficient and ade- 
quate. New markets must be opened for expanded 
industries, among them iron and steel. 


The Export Trade 


The steel industry has long to go before it reaches 
the desired point of exporting 20 per cent of its pro- 
duction. And it is altogether improbable that this 
export trade, which may easily stand between loss and 
profit, will be reached unless American shipping is de- . 
veloped as it should be. American steel must be trans- 
ported in American bottoms to a much greater extent 
than is the case at present, if it is to enter and maintain 
new world markets at all commensurate with its require- 
ments. And the same may be said of American agri- 
culture and all other products. 

In this connection it is interesting to reflect on facts 
showing the quantity of exports of steel from and im- 
ports of steel to America for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922, as they relate to percentages carried in 
American and foreign bottoms. The American ships are 
divided into two groups, Shipping Board vessels and 
independent American vessels, privately owned and 
operated. 

This is the picture presented: 


Imports Exports 
Shipping Board...... 10.2 per cent 14.2 per cent 
Independent A. ...... 15.8 percent 30.3 per cent 
EE 05S ain & a) Stele 04 74 percent 55.5 per cent 
Total American ..... 26 percent 44.5 per cent 
Total Imports and Exports 


14.1 per cent 
29.7 per cent 
56.2 per cent 
43.8 per cent 


Shipping Board 
Independent A. 
Foreign 
Total American 


Unfavorable Showing 


The showing made as to the movement of steel im- 
ports is decidedly unfavorable to American shipping, 
and while a much better presentation is made as to 
exports, this is undoubtedly due largely to the fact that 
the leading producer has its own fleet under the Amer- 
ican flag. Taking overseas shipping as a whole, it is 
pointed out by the Shipping Board that during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1922, United States ports witnessed 
37,312 arrivals and departures of vessels engaged in 
waterborne foreign commerce, which aggregated 80,- 
231,000 long tons of cargo. Of this total 52 per cent 
moved in American vessels, including tankers and Great 
Lakes traffic in which American ships predominate. Ex- 
cluding these, American ships moved 30 per cent only 
of this nation’s commerce. The total vessel dead weight 
entering and clearing was 214,952,000 tons, 51 per cent 
of which was American tonnage. The actual operating 
performance of the American ships is more pleasing and 
is a good answer to foolish claims that America is not 
a seafaring nation. In relative efficiency, as indicated 
by the relation of load to deadweight tonnage, the 
American percentage was 37.9 and the foreign 36.4. In 
other words, while American vessels used 2.62 dead- 
weight tons to transport each ton of cargo, foreign 
vessels used 2.74 deadweight tons per cargo ton. Ex- 
ports constituted 54 per cent of the total commerce. 
Forty-nine per cent of the entrance and clearances and 
51 per cent of the deadweight entering and clearing 
were American vessels, and carried 68 per cent of the 
total imports and 39 per cent of the total exports. 
Viewed from this angle, the showing is pleasing. Espe- 
cially must stress be laid on the necessity of establish- 
ing American agencies in foreign ports to develop 
cargoes for incoming American ships. This means not 
only careful cultivation of foreign markets through 
agencies, but financial connections, building of docks, 
ete. Another strong point to develop is American 
marine insurance, which has really fared much better 
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than the “defeatists” have predicted, and perhaps hoped. 

It is the desire of the Administration and other 
strong supporters of legislation to create a private 
American merchant marine that will carry 50 per cent 
of the foreign commerce of the United States, including 
both imports and exports. The showing made as re- 
flected above is further illuminated when it is stated 
that on July 1, 1922, there were 359 Shipping Board 
vessels of 2,041,467 gross tons and 294 independent 
American vesséls: of 1,287,359 gross tons engaged in 
overseas service, making a total of 653 vessels of 3,328,- 
826 gross toms. At the same time there were owned and 
controlled by the Shipping Board 1707 vessels, of 11,- 
002,623 deadweight tons, of which 1449 were steel ships 
of 10,074,821 deadweight tons, 1275 being cargo vessels 
of 8,693,023 deadweight tons. 


Many Ships Idle 


From this will be seen that a large proportion of 
the fleet, costing the Government $50,000,000 per year, 
has been idle, while it is contended that by payment of 
a subsidy of $30,000,000 a year, together with other 
inducements carried in the Administration legislation, 
such as low rates of interest on loans from the proposed 
revolving fund, and certain tax exemptions, this fleet 
could be turned to full and efficient use when world- 
trade comes nearer to being restored than it has been. 
Unless something of this kind is done, it is pointed out, 
American ships, with higher operating costs, cannot 
successfully compete with foreign vessels, all of which 
are subsidized in one form or another, no matter what 
other term may be applied to the systems. There 
seems to be no chance of revising such restrictive legis- 
lation as the LaFollette seaman’s act, which would 
reduce operating costs of American vessels. 

The shipbuilding and iron and steel industries of 
America manifestly would be greatly benefited through 
contracts. It is estimated that it would require 7,500,000 
gross tons or 11,250,000 deadweight tons to carry 50 
per cent of American seaborne commerce. This means 
1500 ships of 5000 gross tons each. They would require 
approximately 3,750,000 tons of steel, of which about 
75 per cent would be plates, shapes and bars, princi- 
pally plates, or about 2,900,000 tons. There would 
necessarily be large requirements for marine machin- 
ery, boilers, etc. The annual steel requirements would 
be, according to estimates, about 400,000 tons to main- 
tain such a fleet, which would assuredly be a desirable 
business. Additional requirements would be for re- 
pairs. 

“When giant American corporations, like the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. and the Texas Co., each of them financially 
stronger than any European steamship concern, and 
both of them shipbuilders as well as shipowners, find it 
necessary to close their own shipyards and have their 
own cargoes carried by foreign vessels, what is the 
answer?” asked Commissioner Edward C. Plummer of 
the Shipping Board. Then, answering his own question, 
he said: 

Chartering Foreign Vessels 


“When they find, as they do, that they can charter 
foreign vessels for less money than it takes merely to 
operate their own steamers under the American flag, 
what is the sense of setting up the claim—as opponents 
of American shipping do—that American ships, without 
Government aid, can compete with foreign ships in car- 
rying ocean commerce of the United States?” 

Mr. Plummer explained that the proposed aid to 
shipping is not designed only to encourage the building 
of ships, but really to develop American trade in foreign 
markets where the excess of domestic requirements must 
find purchasers if industries of the country are to grow. 
And, he emphasized, the purpose also is to make the 
American farmer and other exporters independent of 
foreign ships whose favors they otherwise must seek. 
Dr. Julius Klein of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce said that the American business man is be- 
coming more and more a student of international affairs 
and an insistent searcher for facts, and because of this, 
painted a bright picture for further development of 
American foreign commerce. Nearly half-of the coun- 
try’s exports originate west of the Alleghanies, where 
opposition to the ship subsidy bill is said to be most 
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pronounced, and over 47 per cent of the American ex- 
ports today are composed of manufactured or semi- 
manufactured products. To this should be added, Dr. 
Klein stated, about 20 per cent for those exports made 
up of manufactures based on agricultural raw materials 
such as flour. 

“These are greatly increased percentages as com- 
pared with pre-war. shipments,” Dr. Klein pointed out. 
“The transition from exportation of raw materials to 
manufactured and semi-manufactured exports demands 
intensive study of conditions abroad. We have broken 
away definitely from the haphazard methods which have 
characterized our export trade in the past. The public 
must be fully awakened to the necessity of a policy 
based upon specifically determined facts and grounded 
on studious preparations.” The work the bureau is 
doing in this direction was outlined by Dr. Klein and 
obviously an American merchant marine to carry com- 
merce arising from the work is a prerequisite. 


Rail and Water Transportation 


The commercial essence of the ship subsidy bill pro- 
vides for the co-ordination of rail and water transpor- 
tation in order that there may be adequate and con- 
tinuous service from the gate of the farm and the door 
of the factory to the warehouses in foreign ports. This 
is intended to eliminate grain and other blockades and 
those tremendous losses which delays in transit, in 
loading and unloading, annually impose upon both pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

Summed up, the ship subsidy legislation is designed, 
and it is maintained by its supporters that it will ac- 
complish its purpose, to turn millions now being un- 
profitably expended caring for idle ships into profitable 
investment in furnishing cheap and adequate transpor- 
tation of cargoes in foreign trade; building up world 
commerce for the farmer and manufacturer; open ship- 
yards, create demand for ship steel, machinery, etc., 
protect American foreign markets from discriminations; 
protect American trade secrets, and to lower costs of 
domestic production by finding an outlet in world-trade, 
thus bringing down overhead costs. 

The country as a whole has shown a rather amazing 
indifference to the bill, perhaps due to a lack of under- 
standing its importance. This apathy should be con- 
verted into vigorous enthusiasm for the bill, and mis- 
guided hostility should be converted into friendliness 
by showing the farmer, and others who sincerely oppose 
the bill without understanding it, that it means profits 
to them. 

With this done the opponents of the bill will be forced 
to retreat and a new era in American agriculture and 
commerce will develop. 


Blast furnace design, operation and metallurgy is 
the subject of a joint meeting to be held in Cleveland, 
Jan. 30, between the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


January 





American Engineering Ceuncil. Jan. 11 and 12. 
Annual meeting, headquarters of Federated Ameri- 
ean Engineering Societies, 24 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington. L. W. Wallace, 24 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, N. W., secretary. 
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February 


American Society for Steel Treating. Feb. 15 
and 16. Winter sectional meeting, City Club, Chi- 
eago. W. H. Bisenman, 4600 Prospect Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, secretary. 

American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. Feb. 19 to 21, inclusive. Annual meet- 
ing, Engineering Societies Building, New York. 
Dr. F. F. Sharpless, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York, secretary. 
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METROPOLITAN STEEL PLANT 


Delivery of Steel Bars by Motor Truck from Hot 
Bed to Job 


UE to its ability to transform scrap into finished 

steel products and then to land those products quickly 
alongside any job in Greater New York, the Pardee 
Steel Corporation has a 110-acre location in Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., which may be described as strategic. With 
one exception, no other steel company has the same 
ability to send its products direct from its own shipping 
platform, alongside its hot beds, into the heart of New 
York without breaking cargo or rehandling the goods. 

The Pardee plant includes open-hearth furnaces, 
blooming and finishing merchant mills, a cold finishing 
department for turning out shafting and other polished 
rounds and sections, and its own power plant. It is a 
self-contained steel plant using cold stock only, and is 
so arranged that expansion of facilities into larger 
units or added departments should be easy. There are 
four stationary open-hearth furnaces, two being of 50 
tons and two of 35 tons nominal capacity, one of each 
now being operated. These furnaces are being pushed 
beyond their normal rating, as much as 60 tons being 
taken out of the 50-ton furnace. 

The 16 x 18-in. ingots after stripping are heated in 
soaking pits of the usual type, (but fired with coal, and 
using waste-heat boilers to conserve heat) and then 
run through a 34-in. blooming mill, which produces 
billets from 4 x 4 in. up to larger sizes, as required. 
When small sizes are desired, these billets are then re- 
heated in a non-continuous furnace and run through a 
20-in. breaking-down mill. This turns them into 1%-in. 
or 2-in. billets, which are given a wash heat in another 
non-continuous furnace before being passed into the 
9-in. finishing mill. The latter consists of five sets of 
stands, three of which are 3-high and the other two, 
2-high. The main output of this mill consists of hot 
rolled bars for the cold finishing departments, and flats 
and small angles, as well as deformed bars for rein- 
forced concrete work, ranging through all the sizes re- 
quired for building construction. Patented “numbered” 
bars are turned out on this mill. 


Riddling Machine for Foundry Use 


An electrically operated portable sifting machine, 
arranged as shown in the illustration, and built to 
withstand the rough treatment 
which riddling equipment under- 
goes in the screening of core and 
molding sands, is being manufac- 
tured by the Lowe Mfg. Co., De- 
troit. Simplicity of operation, few 
wearing parts and elimination of 
motor vibration are features em- 
phasized. In ordinary foundry 
work, it is claimed that the ma- 
chine will riddle one ton of oil core 
sand in 3% min. or one ton of 
foundry sand in 4 min. It is said 
to be easily handled by two men, 
and the operating cost compara- 
tively small, only 180 watts of elec- 
tricity being consumed when the 
riddle is fully loaded and working 
at capacity. 

be The machine is suspended from 

a crane hook, bracket, beam or 

other support which will carry its weight of 125 lb. The 
frame is narrow at the top and there are no protrud- 
ing parts. The base of the machine, the riddle band, is 
only 22 in. in diameter, and it may be seen that there 
are no legs, tripods or other obstructions underneath to 
impede the movements of the workers. It can be ad- 
justed to any height convenient to the worker. The 
clear space‘thus available is emphasized as an impor- 
tant aid to maximum production. A General Electric 
1/3 hp. motor, built especially for the machine, is used, 
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Another finishing mill, 12 in., also with five sets of 
stands, with a continuous furnace heating its steel, is 
used for producing both concrete bars and bars for cold 
drawing or cold rolling. In both cases, cooling beds, 
shears and handling equipment generally are worked 
out along adequate lines. 

In the cold finishing departments, both draw benches 
and rolling equipment are used, together with both 
rotary and _ reciprocating straightening machines. 
There are three units—one, for the manufacture of 
turned and polished shafting; a second, for cold draw- 
ing from straight bars; the third, for making coils and 
other wire products. Storage facilities are ample for 
handling a heavy stock. The equipment is new and up- 
to-date and has a rated capacity, on full double turn, 
of 5000 tons per month. 

As the plant is located alongside the tracks of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad and has direct connections with 
the Pennsylvania and the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, both incoming and outgoing shipments can be 
handled advantageously. Mainly, however, the strategic 
importance of the unit lies in its being within 25 miles 
of the heart of New York, which makes it perfectly 
feasible to swing materials from the cooling bed onto 
a motor truck, send them over the road to any point 
in the city, whether it be a warehouse, a construction 
job or what not, and deliver the steel the same day it is 
loaded, and without any intermediate handling of any 
portion of the load. This means a large saving in both 
cost and time as compared with the methods necessarily 
employed under other conditions. The New Jersey 
State highway will parallel the north side of the prop- 
erty, placing it on the main thoroughfare between New 
York and Atlantic City. 

An additional outlet by water will be available as 
soon as wharfage arrangements are made at the plant, 
for there is only one draw-bridge to be negotiated be- 
tween the plant and Manhattan Island, this being the 
lowest crossing of the Raritan River, alongside which 
the plant is located, with some 1500 ft. of riparian 
rights on tide water. 

Contemplated expansion of this plant will include 
the manufacture of alloy steels, blue annealed sheets 
and strip steel, for all of which it is felt that there is a 
nearby market. 


which being totally inclosed is not affected by dust, 
fumes and heat. It is bolted to the side bars with 
machine screws secured by lock washers to eliminate 
vibration of the motor element, solid construction of 
the frame also aiding in overcoming the vibration. Ten 
feet of cord and a standard attaching plug are pro- 
vided and a tumbler switch, mounted as shown, is 
within easy reach of the worker. 

The flywheel into which the motor shaft is fitted 
runs on the same center as the motor shaft, maintain- 
ing balance. A double row of ball bearings are set in 
the lower face of the flywheel, % in. off center, holding 
the upper end of the main shaft, and a 2-in. ball sup- 
ports the lower end of the main shaft 20 in. below the 
flywheel. The riddle yoke, located just above the sup- 
porting ball, is welded to the main shaft, and extends 
downward 151% in. The ball bearing and supporting 
ball, holding the main shaft in position, are entirely 
inclosed. 

When the riddle is in operation the upper end of 
the main shaft turns in a circular path % in. off cen- 
ter, the motor shaft being centered. Thus the main 
shaft forms a cone of revolution with its apex at the 
neutral point 20 in. below. The riddle yoke welded to 
main shaft just above the apex forms another cone of 
revolution with its apex inverted to that of the main 
shaft. A leather faced bracket, bolted to one of the 
side bars at the lower end, serves as a check, prevent- 
ing the riddle yoke from rotating when the machine is 
started. The result is said to be a steady, effective 
motion of 1725 gyrations per min. on a 20-in. wooden 
rim riddle. A single locking wing-bolt is provided for 
clamping the riddle into position at three points, per- 
mitting of quick removal and replacement of the sieve 
for cleaning. 
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Matching Purchases and Sales 


One of the greatest difficulties manufacturers 
have had in the past year has arisen from the wide 
fluctuations in prices, whereby it has been impos- 
sible to match sales of finished product and pur- 
chases of raw material in the manner that is con- 
sidered wise and expedient. Uncertainty as to 
the rate at which a plant could be operated has 
made the circumstances still more trying. 

Committed as all men were in 1921 to the 
philosophy that production costs must be reduced 
indefinitely, and that profits were to be sought 
by economizing rather than by endeavoring to 
secure higher prices, the business conditions of 
1922 have proved particularly trying. Costs have 
tended to rise rather than fall, and the manufac- 
turer who during the first three months of the 
year sold his product at or near the then cost, hop- 
ing to eke out a profit by reducing cost, has had 
things move in precisely the opposite direction for 
him. The condition has commonly been described 
as that of “secondary inflation,” a phrase that has 
a very bad sound when the consequences of the 
primary inflation leave such an _ impressive 
memory. 

The foundryman who refused to buy pig iron 
last February at $19, furnace, or thereabouts, may 
have listened with a sympathetic ear to the claim 
of the furnacemen that iron could not be produced 
at that price without loss, but probably hoped that 
the furnaceman would be able to reduce his costs 
later and offer him iron at a lower figure. Only 
a few months later, the foundryman could not buy 
iron except at an advance of 75 per cent or more. 
If he sold his product without matching the sales 
with purchases of raw material, he was certain to 
lose. Another foundryman, buying the cheap iron 
for months ahead, escaped loss himself, but the 
loss was transferred to the furnaceman. Some- 
body had to lose. 

Nor did the uncertainties come to an end when 
the price peak in pig iron was past. Some con- 
sumers have had to take high-priced iron in the 
past three months. When a few weeks ago buying 
of first-quarter pig iron began, the purchasers at 
first felt that perhaps they were paying a trifle 
tco much, but expected to average their purchases 
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with others later on at slightly lower prices. Then 
pig iron turned and higher prices must be paid, 
yet the danger has arisen that some furnaces will 
not be able to cover on coke at prices that will 
enable them to avoid loss on the pig iron. The 
foundryman cannot sell his product by fits and 
starts, and there has been no stable pig iron mar- 
ket into which he could go from time to time to 
cover as he made his sales. 

Restriction in steel production in the summer 
by the coal strike forced steel mills to carry low- 
priced steel orders over into September and later 
months, when they had higher wages to pay and 
higher fuel costs, whereby large losses were en- 
countered. Whatever a steel mill’s earnings state- 
ment for September or October may be, the net 
showing is a combination of widely different re- 
sults on the various orders filled, some invoice 
prices being much lower than others, while the 
cost was increased on all. 

These wide fluctuations in prices are bad for 
all concerned. Manufacturers cannot match pur- 
chases and sales precisely, and when this is not 
done it is a gamble which party will gain and 
which will lose. It is not “straight business.” 
The brains of industry should be devoted to 
efficient and economical operation of plants, not 
speculation in either the finished products or the 
raw materials involved in manufacturing. Steady 
demand and reasonably stable prices are requisite 
for the safe and proper conduct of business. 





Incentive to Creative Effort 


The advancement of the world has come through 
the exercise of creative intelligence. New methods, 
new processes, new appliances have been devised 
whereby the labor of the world is made more effec- 
tive, producing more goods, better goods or new 
goods. 

For creative effort to be exercised, and results 
realized, it is necessary that there be an incentive 
for creative intelligence to apply itself and that 
there be co-operation to carry out plans. It is use- 
less, for instance, to design a new and improved 
blast furnace if the materials with which to build 
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the blast furnace are not made available or men are 
not willing to do the work of building the furnace. 

The principle that creative effort should be en- 
couraged is illustrated in the patent laws, which 
were established to insure to the inventor a reward 
for his work. Men who build factories, who plan 
industrial enterprises of all sorts, should be en- 
couraged. It is a matter not of their having an 
inherent right, but one of its being in the public 
interest. 

Captains of industry and capitalists should be 
encouraged. It is one of the great faults of the 
present times not merely that there is widespread 
indisposition to accord such encouragement but 
that there is actual hostility. Those who are in- 
different or feel hostile do not recognize the prin- 
ciple that creative effort should be encouraged, but 
those who are capable of creating realize that there 
is indifference in some quarters and downright 
hostility in others. 

The natural result of such a situation can 
readily be conceived. Men change their minds as 
to engaging in new enterprises, concluding that if 
they are to be harassed and obstructed instead of 
helped and encouraged, they had better let the whole 
thing alone. One may reasonably expect this atti- 
tude to be taken, and it is not incumbent upon men 
to make public announcement of their intention to 
assume the new position. Privately, not a little has 
been said along this line. 

At first glance it may seem strange to assert the 
proposition that this industrial country needs the 
exercise of creative effort more than ever before, 
yet much can be said in defense of that proposition. 
It may be argued that many industries are very 
well developed, some of them perhaps over- 
developed. That is an argument in the affirmative, 
not in the negative, for since we must work it fol- 
lows that we need new lines of work. In the retro- 
spect, the industrial history of the country seems 
to have been chiefly a matter of expansion, of mere 
enlargement of facilities. At the present time we 
do not need to expand present facilities as we now 
know them, so much as we need to create new 
facilities, to go into new lines. It is in such work, 
largely pioneer in character, that creative intelli- 
gence especially needs encouragement, for the more 
novel the venture the greater the risk involved. 

Hostility to, or jealousy of, captains of industry 
arises partly from widespread misapprehension of 
the spirit in which these men engage in their activ- 
ities. The human element, the desire of accomplish- 
ment, is not sufficiently recognized. There is a de- 
sire for gain, but the gain is wanted not to take it 
out of industry but to put it in. Gratification of 
the ambition results in the placing of better tools 
in the hands of workmen, whereby greater product 
results from a day’s work. Better and more en- 
couraging conditions will arise if the mental atti- 
tude of the men who plan things is recognized. 
Economic progress will be impeded if public senti- 
ment discourages the exercise of creative intelli- 
gence. 


Pig iron output in 1922, with December esti- 
mated at about 3,000,000 gross tons, will approxi- 
mate 26,793,400 tons. It compares with a 
steel output, castings included, of about 
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34,000,000 tons. The interesting fact is that 
the spread this year between the steel and the pig 
iron output will be the largest in many years. 
Blast furnace output, while about 70 per cent 
greater than that of 1921, is considerably below 
that of any year since 1911, excepting 1914, when 
the total was 23,332,200 tons. While coal and 
railroad strikes explain in part the relatively low 
pig iron production, the tendency to make less pig 
iron in proportion to steel has been characteristic 
of the leading countries this year. The consump- 
tion of scrap in open-hearth furnaces has been 
extraordinary and worldwide. 


Imports of Pig Iron 


In the absence of any official Government data 
on importations of iron and steel since the period 
ended Sept. 21, it is possible to obtain some meas- 
ure of the heavy movement of pig iron to this 


country by an analysis of British statistics. Ex- - 


ports of pig iron and ferroalloys to the United 
States from Great Britain for the 11 months this 
year have been 318,619 gross tons. Deducting 
from this the estimated tonnage of ferroalloys, 
largely ferromanganese, the American receipts of 
pig iron approximate 228,600 tons. If the Decem- 
ber shipments equal those for November, the total 
for the year will attain approximately 300,000 
tons; a movement unequalled in the history of 
British pig iron exports. Based on earlier data, 
if the exports from Belgium and other countries 
continue at the volume attained, the year’s imports 
of pig iron to the United States from all sources 
will total 400,000 to 450,000 tons. While a for- 
midable figure, it is after all hardly one-sixth of 
an average month’s production. 


Wanted, An Engineering Museum 


Some months ago a movement gathered some 
headway looking to the establishment of an engi- 
neering museum in the United States. Several 
members of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, which regards itself as the “society 
of the industries,” took an active part, and it may 
be put down that 1922 was responsible among 
other things for directing attention to an indiffer- 
ence of Americans toward those inventions which 
have made for the country’s preeminence in the 
industrial world. Successful overtures to those 
in charge of the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington were made, and the hope is that money and 
other means will be forthcoming for adding to that 
scientific arm of the Government a working exhibit 
which may at the one time afford a proper place 
for the records of engineering achievement and a 
needed opportunity for the research of the inves- 
tigator and student. At least a beginning is nec- 
essary to house all that can be collected against 
the time when a demand develops for providing a 
veritable exhibition for live and immediate needs. 
for meanwhile the most that can be expected is a 
repository for models and basic records. These 
are usually stored in such dull arrays as to chill 
enthusiasm except in the persistent diggers into 
the past, but at present there is no central place 
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for gathering everything and some bits of evidence 
of accomplishment and progress may be lost for- 
ever, if indeed there are not gaps in the record 
already. 

A good nucleus is now in the possession of the 
mechanical engineers’ organization, but that so- 
ciety appears not to have the facilities to foster 
the building of a real museum and moreover the 
proposed governmental or quasigovernmental in- 
stitution would properly have a scope beyond that 
encompassed by the mechanical engineer. The 
immediate need is for broadening sentiment for 
the engineering museum, for putting it under 
Government auspices for help both in peace and 
in war, for getting at least a start, (though with 
plans for making it of more than historical use- 
fulness) and finally for some group like the Fed- 
erated American Engineering Societies to energize 
the country into the necessary action. 


Flattening the Business Curve 


Inability to predict either the duration or the 
amplitude of swing of a curve depicting variations 
in business prosperity and depression was the key- 
note of several speakers at a recent dinner of the 
American Statistical Association in New York. It 
was emphasized that each business cycle, following 
along that curve, consists invariably of (1) pros- 
perity, (2) crisis, (3) depression and (4) revival. 
But better than any attempt to predict the depth of 
a swing of depression or the period over which it is 
to last are the attempts which have been made from 
time to time to mitigate this condition. Thus, at 
the unemployment conference in Washington, last 
April, it was suggested that public work be under- 
taken freely during periods of depression, when 
men are out of employment and labor is cheap. 
This would help fill in the hollow of the curve, and 
to that same extent would retard piling up the peak 
of the curve through the doing of that work in a 
period of activity. 

Frequently financial considerations make it vir- 
tually impossible to follow out this program. A 
large steel mill had under construction a new open- 
hearth department at a total cost of about $1,700,- 
000. When depression hit the country in the fall 
of 1907, work on that plant was stopped and it was 
not actively resumed until 1909 when, in a period 
of accelerating activity, the effort was made to com- 
plete the plant and turn out steel from it at the 
same time. Naturally there was much confusion, 
much lost motion and unnecessary expense con- 
nected with this procedure. If the cash had been 
available to carry on the work of construction dur- 
ing the dull period, and thus have the equipment 
ready for operation when needed, the cost would 
have been less and the plant would have been earn- 
ing dividends at the time when actually it was still 
being built. 

Unfortunately, the banker often refuses to ad- 
vance the money to permit what seems to be the 
rational procedure, in spite of accumulated evidence 
of a habit of expansion in the steel business in the 
United States. Records of the past 43 years show 
that 24 made new high output figures for steel 
ingots, while 16 showed a decrease from the year 
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previous. In no case—prior to 1918—was a new 
high record for production delayed more than three 
years from the date of a fall in production, however 
great the crisis which produced that fall. In only 
one case did any year show an output below that 
of the highest year, which was over six years back; 
that was the disastrous 1921, with a tonnage below 
that of 1905. 

It has always been held that industrial manage- 
ments should make provisions for extensions of 
their buildings and equipment at times when busi- 
ness is at low ebb. Practically, this has rarely 
worked out. Andrew Carnegie in his day did more 
famine-time building than any of his contempo- 
raries. Planning for the business future has many 
uncertainties. Owners who have laid by a surplus 
of money, that they may weather a depression with 
a minimum of strain and with the maximum of 
benefit to their workmen, have usually done about 
all they could. There are hopes that the study go- 
ing on of the business cycle, so called, will get the 
careful attention of all interests concerned in in- 
dustrial expansion, financial as well as managerial. 


Stock Dividends and the Works 


The flood of announcements of stock dividends 
is creating an impression upon wage earners 
which needs correcting. To them, recent experi- 
ence has proved, a dividend is a dividend, regard- 
less of whether it be in cash or in stock, and a 
dividend of hundreds per cent spells colossal earn- 
ings, which they think of as current earnings. 
They talk of “cutting of melons,” and grow rest- 
less in the idea that they are not sharing in the 
cutting. In some cases more or less serious dis- 
affection has resulted among employees of con- 
cerns declaring the dividends. They must be made 
to understand, if possible, that a stock dividend, 
under conditions as they are now being declared, is 
a very different matter indeed from a cash divi- 
dend. 

In one case a campaign of education among the 
workers preceded the announcement of a stock 
dividend of some hundreds per cent. It was ex- 
plained that the company had not increased its 
capital stock for years, in spite of the great growth 
of the plant and the volume of business done, and 
that the money with which business was done was 
represented on the books as surplus instead of 
capital stock as in the case of other similar large 
and thriving industries. The owner of one share 
of the old stock was no richer because he had re- 
ceived two additional shares, for the three com- 
bined stood for no greater share of the business 
than did the one share. The condition as outlined 
applies to most concerns which are shifting their 
surplus to their capital accounts. Those compa- 
nies whose employees hold their stock find them 
useful agents in explaining the refinancing. 


Theodore L. Dodd & Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, with branch office in the General Motors 
Building, Detroit, have recently been appointed western 
sales representatives of the Cleveland Wrought Prod- 
ucts Co., Cleveland. 
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HEAVY DUTY ENGINE LATHE 





Sixteen Speed, Selective Geared Headstock—Larger 


Head Screw and Other Features 


A heavy duty, single pulley drive geared head engine 
lathe in 25 and 27 in. sizes, the features of which include 
a 16 speed, selective geared headstock with powerful 
multiple disk driving clutch running in oil, improved 
change gear mechanism, and a heavier, coarse pitch 
lead screw has been placed on the market by the R. K. 
LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati. Massive con- 
struction is a feature emphasized. 

Changes of speed are by the simple manipulation of 





two levers, the changes being made selectively without 
going through intermediate speeds to obtain the one 
desired. Gears are of steel and the sliding gears of 
nickel alloy steel, heat treated. Shafts are multiple 
splined and the keyways in the gears are broached from 
the solid metal. Shafts are short and run in bronze 
bearings. Gear teeth are of stub form and are rounded 
to permit of easy sliding engagement. The driving pul- 
ley is 20 in. in diameter and runs on an oil bush to re- 
lieve the drive shaft of the belt pull. It is clutched to 
the shaft by means of multiple disks. The driving 
clutch is operated by lever at the front of the headstock 
and also by a lever on the carriage, a feature which is 
of special importance on a long bed lathe. The lever on 
releasing the driving clutch applies a friction brake. 

The entire headstock is flooded with oil from a sub- 
merged geared pump, oil being pumped to every bear- 
ing and flowing over the entire gear train. The spindle 
bearings and the multiple disk clutch are also continu- 
ously flooded with oil. The headstock is kept filled with 
oil to a level indicated, and an opening is provided for 
inspecting the oil stream. The spindle is of a 0.50 car- 
bon hammered crucible steel forging and the bearings 
are of bronze, babbitt lined. 

The bed is of the company’s heavy duty type, the 
feature of which is the improved compensating “V”, 
which among other advantages is said to eliminate the 
tendency of the carriage to climb. The apron is of 
patented construction used on lathes previously built by 
the company and is said to provide increased strength 
and rigidity with a reduction in the number of parts to 
about one-half the number usually employed. This is 
attained by making the apron casting in the form of a 
rectangular box, braced with cross ribs, in which all 
gears and shafts are supported at each end. The com- 
pound rest is of the company’s heavy, straight pattern 
design. The carriage is unusually long, of ample width 
and depth, and is accurately held in position by broad 
flat adjustable gibs. The design of the bed and car- 
riage is said to give an effective bearing surface of from 
three to four times the usual area. 

The quick change gear mechanism is of the same 
general construction formerly used by the company but 
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is heavier and has greater power. The number of 
threads and feeds is 48, the range of feeds 0.003 to 0.184 
and range of threads per inch, % to 46. Change gear 
boxes to cut a full commercial range of millimeter 
pitches are available. 

The lead screw is new and is larger than used here- 
tofore. The thread is of special U. S. form, 1 in. pitch 
and 2 3/16 in. in diameter. A chasing dial is provided 
for catching all threads without reversing the lead 
screw. 

Three types of motor drive are optional. The belted- 
motor drive has the motor mounted on a hinged motor 
plate attached to the base of the lathe and the drive is 


through an endless belt to the drive pulley. Either 
direct or alternating current constant-speed motors with 


Heavy Duty En- 
gine Lathe. Six- 
teen speeds, se- 
lective geared 
headstock, im - 
proved change 
gear mechanism 
and coarse pitch 
lead screw are 
among the fea- 
tures. A view of 
the headstock 
with cover re- 
moved is shown 
below 





plain starting controllers are used. Another arrange- 
ment is the constant-speed geared motor drive in which 
the motor is mounted on top of the headstock and the 
drive is through a motor pinion and intermediate gear 
to a gear that replaces the driving pulley. The third 
arrangement is the variable-speed geared motor drive, 
using variable-speed direct current motor with auto- 
matic or drum controllers with or without dynamic 
brake. The motor is mounted on the headstock and the 
drive is the same as the constant-speed motor drive 
except that the first series of gears is omitted and speed 
changes obtained electrically. The four mechanical 
changes together with approximately twenty electrical 
changes provide 80 spindle speeds in a correct geometric 
progression. A 15 hp., 1750 r.pam. motor is recom- 
mended for the constant-speed drive, and a 15 hp., 500 
to 1500 r.p.m. for the variable-speed drive. 

The swing over the shears in the 25 in. lathe is 27% 
in. and in the 27 in. lathes, 29% in. The swing over 
the carriage is 18% in. and 29% in. respectively. The 
distance between centers, 12 ft. bed is 5 ft. 9 in. and 5 
ft. 7 in. respectively. The range of spindle speeds is 
from 8 to 300 r.p.m. The front spindle journal is 5% 
in. in diameter and 7% in. long. 
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Elevated Intake for Blast Furnace Air 
BY DR. ALFRED GRADENWITZ 


ISCUSSIONS in connection with Gayley’s reports 
on the possibility of obtaining dry air and thus im- 
proving the efficiency of blast furnaces induced J. 
Bronn, a chemical engineer then in charge of the experi- 
mental department of the Rombach Iron Works, at 
Coblentz, Germany, to take up that interesting problem. 
Having noticed that the exhaust gases from gas blow- 
ing engines are over- 
loaded with moisture, 
he undertook a series 
of tests with a view to 
ascertaining whether 
the upper strata of 
air possibly are cooler 
and, accordingly, less 
capable of absorbing 
water than those in 
immediate vicinity of 
the ground. Compara- 
tive readings on the 
charging gallery and 
in fhe engine room, 
close to the level of 
the iron works, re- 
spectively, showed the 
dir in the latter actu- 
“7 to contain up- 
rds of 20 per cent 
more water than at a 
height of about 30 
meters (100 ft.). The 
question was thus 
raised, whether this 
was an exceptional 
case or a general me- 
teorological phenom- 
enon. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as records of the 
Potsdam meteorolog- 
ical station give evi- 
dence of only immate- 
rial variations of 
moisture at various 
levels in proximity to the ground (the moisture some- 
times even being greater at higher levels); the striking 
differences observed.at Rombach must primarily be due 
to differences of temperature connected with special lo- 
cal, rather than with general-meteorological conditions. 
When a new blower house building was erected for 
eight gas blower engines, Mr. Bronn decided to connect 
the suction ends of all these engines to a common suc- 
tion tower 42 metershigh (138 ft.), to supply them 
with air derived from that height. Though present 
conditions have not yet allowed the effect of this new 
arrangement to be gaged by accurate comparative 
tests, this much can be asserted, that a very consider- 
tble reduction of moisture is thus obtained, an average 
f 35 per cent being. possibly a conservative estimate. 
So far from being reduced by the friction resistance of 
the air column drawn in from some height, the efficiency 
of the blower engines, on account of the lower tempera- 
ture, greater density and higher concentration of the 
air (due to the reduction in moisture), is improved in 
a marked degree. 





Suction Tower for Air Intake 
tor Blast Furnace Use 


Standardizing Ship Parts 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 27.—Preliminary conferences 
were held here on Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week looking to the standardization of ship parts. The 
conference of Wednesday, attended by about 20 ship- 
ping men, was held with Secretary Hoover, and that 
on Thursday with Ray M. Hudson of the Division of 
Simplified Practice of the Department. The shipping 
interests attending the conference included a central 
committee headed by E. A. Simmons, New York. The 
committee will report back to the industry and get its 
views before definite plans are decided upon. The con- 
ference followed one held in New York on Nov. 2. It 
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is proposed to standardize such parts as structural 
steel, valves, tubes and fittings, but not such parts as 
hulls and engines. It was recognized at the conferences 
that there are three groups to be considered in develop- 
ing a plan including the Great Lakes and Atlantic; the 
Pacific and the Gulf. 


Riley Stoker Co. Acquires Chicago Concern 


The Sanford Riley Stoker Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has acquired the business of the Ground Coal Engineer- 
ing Co., of Chicago, which has been incorporated with 
a Massachusetts charter as the Ground Coal Engineer- 
ing Corporation, the headquarters of which will be in 
Worcester. R. Sanford Riley is the president, Milton 
W. Arrowood, Chicago, vice-president, F. H. Daniels, 
treasurer, and David K. Beach, clerk. The company 
has a capital of $200,000 preferred stock and 1000 
shares of common stock of no par value. It will be a 
subsidiary of the Sanford Riley Stokef Co. 

The purchase includes the patents held Milton 
W. Arrowood on processes for the use ofp ered coal 
for power generating purposes, the coal being converted 
into a dust-like consistency, blown into the firebox, and 
burned in suspension. Mr. Arrowood, who is a grad- 
uate of Annapolis, class of 1904, and who has since 
specialized as a combustion engineer, will make his 
home in Worcester. A number of the installations of 
the process are now in commercial operation. Most 
of the equipment will be built in the Riley company’s 
shops in Worcester. 


Wire Wick Lubricating System 

What is called the wire wick lubricating system and 
is applied as shown in the accompanying illustration, is 
being placed on the market 
by the Gits Brothers Mfg. 
Co., 1940 South Kilbourne 
Avenue, Chicago. 

The device works by ca- 
pillary attraction, the oil be- 
ing below the bearing and 
carried directly to the bear- 
ing surface by wire wicks, 
which are the same as those 
used for pipe stem cleaners. 
The wires are more of the 
nature of a brush than the 
felt wicks previously used, 
and they leave space for 
oil to travel between and 
through the fabric. The 
amount of lubrication is gov- 
erned by the thickness of the 
oil and it is said that a sup- 
ply of oil will last two 
to six weeks, depending on 
the size of the reservoir and 
the condition of the bearing. 
A new wick can be inserted 
quickly. Shackle, king and connecting link bolts, to- 
gether with oil cups and oil reservoirs, can be provided 
in quantity by the company. 





Wick Lubricator. 
Oil will last from 2 to 6 
weeks 


Wire 


Water Shipments to Illinois Steel Co. 


During the period May 1, to Nov. 27, 1922, 854 lake 
boats unloaded cargoes at the South Chicago and Gary 
works of the Illinois Steel Co. Of this number there 
were 705 cargoes of ore, agregating 6,105,000 tons. 
One hundred forty-two cargoes of limestone, amounting 
to 1,355,000 tons, and seven cargoes of coal, totaling 
49,000 tons, were also unloaded. 


No. 1 furnace, LaBelle Iron Works, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, will be blown in Jan. 1. This addition will 
bring the number of active furnaces of the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation to four out of a total of six. At 
present, one furnace at Martins Ferry, one at Steuben- 
ville and one at Portsmouth, Ohio, are in blast. 
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JAPANESE MARKET WEAKER 


Government Works Announce Price Schedule 
Lower Than European—Heavy Tin 
Plate Buying 


New York, Dec. 26.—In the closing days of the 
year, a fair number of inquiries appeared from Jap- 
anese buyers, but most of these were tenders from 
governmental or large private sources. One of the 
largest tenders, bids on which were opened Dec. 25, was 
for 33,000 boxes of oil can tin plate from the Nippon 
Oil Co. The previous purchase of this oil company this 
year was of a total of 34,000 boxes and was placed with 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. The tender of the 
Ogura Oil Co. on 5000 boxes of oil can tin plate, bids 
on which were recently opened, is not yet reported 
placed, but it is believed the business may go to one of 
the leading independent makers of tin plate. 

There is some inquiry for structural material and 
a few small orders are reported by Japanese export 
houses in New York. Among the government tenders 
upon which bids have been opened are 605 tons of I 
beams and 272 tons of channels for bridge work from 
the Imperial Government Railways. These railways 
also opened bids on Dec. 22 on 5000 tons of 60-lb. rails 
and 250 tons of splice bars for Otaru and an additional 
500 tons of 60-lb. rail splice bars for Yokahama. With 
the recent recovery in the mark exchange and a contin- 
uance of the competitive prices quoted by American rail 
mills, exporters submitting bids on this tender hope 
that it may be placed in the United States. On the re- 
cent award of the South Manchuria Railway Co. of 
100-lb. rails to Germany, the average price of a Ger- 
man maker on the rails and accessories, c.i.f. Dairen, 
was 73.16 yen ($35.85) per ton. 

On structural steel, bars, plates and similar prod- 
ucts, made by the Government steel works at Waki- 
matsu, Japan, American bidders will evidently find 
themselves at a great disadvantage for the first few 
months of 1923, as under a recent announcement of the 
Imperial Steel Works, prices on these products will be 
drastically cut after the first of the year, in order to 
eliminate European competition. The government 
works is reported to be carrying a stock of about 70,000 
tons of material, of which it has been unable to dispose 
in the face of continued competition from abroad. The 
recently published revision of its price list offers 25,000 
tons of structural material for February-March delivery 
with plates and angles at 97 yen ($47.53) per 1000 kg. 
or metric ton and I beams and channels at 99 yen 
($48.51) per 1000 kg. These prices are approximately 
10 yen( $4.90) per 1000 kg. less than the present Con- 
tinental prices offered in Japan. Recent cable reports 
state that the market is weaker and that a few third- 
class banks have become insolvent. The market shows 
no evidence of immediate improvement. 


European Iron to United States 


There is still fairly active inquiry for imported iron 
and some business is reported by importers on orders 
of 100 or 200 tons each for a good grade of Scotch 
foundry iron. One importer is now offering Scotch No. 
3 at $27.25 per ton, c.if. Atlantic port, duty paid. The 
recent improvement in exchange on the franc has placed 
iron from French furnaces on a rather high basis for 
profitable importation. The small surplus of German 
iron from one or two furnaces which one importer has 
been offering in this market, has not yet arrived at an 
American port, but the first shipment was made about 
Dec. 20 and the first 3000 tons is expected about the 
first week in January. One importer of Continental 
iron is offering a good grade of foundry at $25 per ton, 
c.i.f. Atlantic port. This importer states that in the 
past fortnight he has rejected firm offers totaling about 
10,000 tons for foundry iron on which the buyer offered 
$23, $23.50 or $23.75 per ton, duty paid. 

Some German steel is being imported to Pacific Coast 
ports, but the total is not believed to be large. On the 
whole it is not generally considered sufficiently profit- 
able. One importer reports a recent order for delivery 
to Philadelphia of about 500 tons of plates, bars, etc., 
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but claims that such business is the exception rather 
than the rule. 

The Commonwealth of Australia will probably soon 
resume construction of the North-South transcontinental 
railroad to connect Adelaide, S. A., with Port Darwin, 
N. T. On the transfer of the Northern Territory to the 
Federal government in 1911, the government agreed to 
construct the 1100 miles of road necessary to join these 
two sections and form a transcontinental line. Some 
construction work had already been done by the states, 
Present plans call for construction of about 300 miles 
of railroad at £3,215,000, and rolling stock costing about 
£148,000. 


SALE APPROVED 


Brier Hill Directors Act Upon Sale to Youngstown 
Steel and Tube Co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, Dec. 26.—Directors of the Brier Hill 
Steel Co. have officially approved the sale of the com- 
pany to the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Formal 
requests have been issued to stockholders for signatures 
to agreements sanctioning the sale. The principal in- 
terests in the company signed such an agreement be- 
fore the directors of the Sheet & Tube company decided 
to make the purchase. 

The letter to shareholders states that the directors 
recommended the sale on motion by John Tod, and that 
the vote was unanimous. 

The purchase is to be made on the following terms: 
Exchange of four shares of Brier Hill common for one 
of Sheet & Tube common, and retirement of Brier Hill 
preferred at 105, or exchange, share for share, for 
Sheet & Tube preferred, at option of the holder. 

The Sheet & Tube company still has 200,000 shares 
of unissued common stock in its treasury and will not 
be compelled to issue any new common to absorb the 
Brier Hill common. The value of the combined prop- 
erties is conservatively estimated at $175,000,000. 

With its new acquisition, the Sheet & Tube company 
will have an annual productive capacity of 1,350,000 
tons of pig iron and 2,200,000 tons of ingots. With 43 
sheet mills, it will rank as the largest independent 
sheet maker in the country. 


Reading Iron Co. Takes Over Thomas Iron Co. 


The Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa., has formally 
taken over the properties of the Thomas Iron Co. Some 
months ago this purchase was forecast when stock- 
holders of the Thomas Iron Co. were invited by Drexel 
& Co., Philadelphia bankers, to deposit their stock with 
the bank subject to such disposal of the controlling 
interest as might be decided upon. Within the past 
two weeks, the formal transfer of the stock to the 
Reading Iron Co. was agreed upon. Official announce- 
ment will probably be forthcoming shortly. 

The Reading Iron Co. will now control seven blast 
furnaces with a total capacity of about 420,000 tons 
of pig iron annually. Of these furnaces, five were the 
property of the Thomas Iron Co. All are small except 
one at Hokendauqua, Pa., which was almost completely 
rebuilt in 1919 and has not since been operated. It will 
be put in blast about Jan. 1 and at first will make gray 
forge iron. There is a small furnace at Hokendauqua, 
two small furnaces at Alburtis, Pa., and one at Heller- 
town, Pa. 


Youngstown Company Will Not Sell 


YOUNGSTOWN, Dec. 26.—Stockholders of the Youngs- 
town Foundry & Machine Co., operating two properties 
in this city, have decided to withdraw all proposals 
with reference to their sale. A special meeting was 
called to consider a proposal of purchase from the 
Aetna Foundry & Machine Co., Warren, Ohio. 
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Railroad Rates on Iron and Steel Products 


Revised Figures on Ore, Coal, Coke, Pig Iron and Finished 
Materials—Few Changes Have Occurred 
Since July 


HE IRON AGE herewith presents a table of 

freight rates on iron, coal, coke, pig iron and fin- 

ished iron and steel products from originating 
or basing points to the more common centers of con- 
sumption. Sufficient time has now elapsed since the 
10 per cent reduction, effective July 1, 1922, for the 
railroads to have worked out the new tariffs and to 
have made adjustments in those rates which had been 
inequitable. It is worthy of comment that the table of 
rates published in THE IRON AGE, July 6, 1922, page 
20, following the announcement of the reduction, is 
changed in comparatively few instances, when the 
number of separate schedules is considered. For in- 
stance, of the 26 rates published under the caption 
“Finished Material” there are only four changes from 
the original list, and in all cases these are adjustments 
rather than errors of calculation. 

The rate on finished material from Pittsburgh to 
Detroit and Cincinnati is 29c. per 100 lb. as against 
294ec., as given in THE IRON AGE, July 6, while the rate 
to Denver on all products except pipe is $1.27 per 100 
lb., against $1.27% as first published, and the rate to 
St. Paul is 60c. instead of 59%c. There is only one 
change in the table of ore freight rates, this being to 
Sparrows Point, Md., which has a rate of $2 per gross 
ton instead of $1.99, as first calculated. On coal and 
coke the changes are usually a matter of a few cents 
a ton and the rates on Connellsville coke are largely 
as published just after the announcement of the July 
reduction. Such changes as there are in pig iron rates 
as a rule are fractions of a cent, the original rates be- 
ing subject to variations in the interpretations of the 
rules covering revisions. 


Pig Iron 


(Per Gross Ton) 
Buffalo to Philadelphia 
Boston (all New Eng- Rail and water 6.67 
ee wane wae wwa $4.92 Dock delivery . 6.01 
New York 4.92 All rail 7.81 
Philadelphia ....... 4.92 Pacific Coast ......22.40 
Pittsburgh ... ee Omaha 8.17 
Albany io ae’ S.n8 St. Louis + oh ak ects 
GUND ho wecce nee 1.89 Chattanooga ....... 1.02 
2 1.39 Ironton and Jaackson to 
Mahoning and Shenango Crmeimmats ...cccues 2.27 
Valleys to Cleveland 3.03 
Pittsburgh 1.77 Detroit ; oi 
REE, os a soup oye 1.77 Chicago 1.79 
Canton, Ohio . {s Bee From Chicago to 
Warren, Ohio ...... 0.76 tockford. IIL. 1.39 
|: ee 3.66 Freeport, Ill. . 1.39 
Follansbee, W. Va.. 1.89 Rock Island, Il..... 1.77 
Wheeling, W. Va 1.89 Moline. Ill. . > ea 
Massillon, Ohio 1.77 Davenport, lowa 1.77 
Fe . ae ,.02 Kewanee. Ill 1.64 
Scottdale, Pa. ...... 2.27 Peoria. Ill - 1.77 
New Castle, Pa..... 0.76 Aurora. Ill. .. ; 0.88 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 2.90 Elgin, 11), 5 ian A 
on City, Pa... heat Joliet, Ill. ... . 0.63 
Virginia to Milwaukee, Wis. . 0.76 
Philadelphia sao eke Racine, Wis. .. 0.76 
Brooklyn and Jer- Kenosha, Wis. ..... 0.76 
sey City .5.28-5.55 Waukesha, Wis . 0.76 
Boston .5.64-5.92 Janesville, Wis 1.39 
Birmingham, Ala., to Beloit, Wis 1.39 
Cincinnati 4.05 Madison, Wis 1.64 
Louisville ... a ai Sheboygan, Wis. 1.95 
Columbus, Ohio.. 5.40 Minneapolis, Minn... 3.04 
Indianapolis ....... 5.29 St. Paul, Minn... 3.04 
es ree 6.01 Michigan City, Ind.. 1.39 
Cleveland 6.01 South Bend, Ind.... 1.89 
Boston Kokomo, Ind, ...... 2.65 
Rail and water... 6.91 Benton Harbor, Mich. 2.61 
All rail 9.61 Muskegon, Mich.... 3.03 


From Chicago to 


From Cleveland to 
Akron 
Barberton 
Bucyrus 
Canton 
Columbus 
Dover 
Dayton 
Erie 
Elyria 
Lima 
Mansfield 
Newark 
Painesville 
Pena (B. & O. or N. 
x. P.) 
Ravenna 
Salem 
Springfield 
Valley points 


Toledo to 


Bucyrus 


From 
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Springfield ...... 

revere ere 2.40 
Indianapolis, Ind.... 2.90 
Ft. Wayne, Ind..... 2.27 
meewrom, TOG. “s6. 066 2.65 
South Bend, Ind.... 2.90 
Detroit cove e *¥.23-1.39 
Jackson, Mich. ..... 1.77 
Lansing, Mich. 02 





Saginaw, Mich. 2 
Bay City, Mich..... 2.52 
Pontiac, Mich. ..... 1.77 
From Eastern Furnaces 

to Philadelphia: 
Virginia (all fur- 

SE ee §.17 
Swedeland ...... 0.76 
POUSOWR .cccscess 1.14 
OD va. wc.o es wo 1.14 
Coatesville 1.14 
NN i ad gg tw 1.14 
Bethlehem ......... 1.26 
Sparrows Point, Md. 1.64 
Catasauqua 1.39 
PUT WEED. ov ccc nce 1.39 
Hokendaqua 1.39 
Hellertown ...... 1.39 
SED ck ais Su once 808 1.39 
Robesonia ......... 1.39 
BOMDOTIUM. 2... 052055 3.53 
wrarton, N; J...... 1.64 


New Steel Rails 


Ton) 
Pittsburgh to 


Boston 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 3.03 
Kalamazoo, Mich.... 2.65 
Jackson, Mich. ..... 3.03 
Lansing, Mich, ..... 3.15 
St. Towks, Bid...:. «+ 2.16 
Des Moines, Iowa... 4.26 
Omaha, Neb. ...... 5.47 
Batavia, Fb, ..6.se- 0.88 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 0.63 
Geneva, Th. scscvess 0.88 
Carpentersville, Ill. 1.01 
DOMVEEE, BE oc cesae 1.64 
Belvedere, Ill. ..... 1.39 
Sterling, Ill. 1.39 
Galesburg, Ill. ..... 1.77 
Ouimey, Th. ..ccvcee 1.77 
ie Porte, g86...... Lae 
Terre Haute, Ind... 2.65 
Indianapolis, Ind. 2.65 
Mishawauka, Ind. ..*2.65 
Battle Creek, Mich.. 3.03 
Appleton, Wis. ..... 1.95 
Fond du Lac, Wis... 1.95 
Green Bay, Wis..... 1.95 
La Crosse, Wis..... 2.3 
Winona, Minn 2.3 
Duluth, Minn. 3.76 
Dubuque, Iowa 1.77 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 3.04 
Charles City, lowa 3.04 
Waterloo, Iowa 3.04 
Ottumwa, Iowa 3.645 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 4.01 
To Chicago from 
Birmingham, Ala.... 6.01 
Ironton, Ohio ...... 1.79 
Jackson, Ohio ...... 4.79 
Mahoning Valley.... 4.79 
Shenango Valley ... 4.79 
Granite City, Ill.... 2.16 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 3.65 
Wells and Marquette, 
De. os oe ek Ries 3.04 
Cadillac and Antrim, 
PG: Vwnd tao ba 3.15 
Boyne City and East 
Jordan, Mich, 3.275 
To New York from 
East. Pennsylvania... 2.27 
EES Se ee ae 1.92 
WH atte bu kale es 5.55 
To common New Eng- 
land points 
From Eastern Penn- 
sylvania 3.65 
From Buffalo ...... 4.92 
From Alabama 9.61 
*Rate via D., T. & I. R.R. 
(Per Gross 
Pittsburgh to 
New York .. $5.17 
Philadelphia ....... 4.92 
a 1.79 


Billets, Wire Rods, Ete. 


(Per Gross 


Pittsburgh to 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Cleveland 


Beaver Falls, Pa 
Carnegie, Pa. ...... 
Leechburg, Pa. ..... 
Ambridge, Pa. ..... 
BOOMOMY, FR. «oss 
Washington, Pa. . 
Follansbee, W. Va 
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$5.67 


5.17 
4.92 
2.90 
1.39 
0.63 
1.26 
0.76 
0.76 
1.39 
1.64 


$5.67 


Chicago 5.42 
eg 7 ee ee 6.18 
Ton) 
Pittsburgh to 

McKeesport, Pa. $0.63 
Boston 6.18 
RR bd abe icles Khe 5.42 
ES rr 6.81 
Bridgeville, Pa. 1.39 
Ellwood City, Pa... 1.14 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 2.90 
Canonsburg, Pa. ... 1.39 
Newton Falls, Ohio.. 2.02 
Alliance, Ohio ..... 2.02 
ROO POs hc iwecnds 1.26 


a 


December 28, 1922 


Finished Material 
(Per 100 Lb., Carload Lots) 


Pittsburgh to Pittsburgh to 


Philadelphia .......$0.325 Raneas (ley ....s3 $0.735 
Baltimore ......... 0.315 ks Ec A ilce xs cen 0.60 
New York .... wave ee Omaha ‘ wane Qenee 
Boston .. cK 0.365 Omaha (pipe) ..... 0.705 
Buffalo. ...cce. sista oi RONG. 1c ck eee neous 1.27 
fe ee rere 0.215 Denver (pipe) ..... 215 
Cleveland, Youngs- Pacific Coast ...... 1.50 


town, combination Pacific Coast, ship 


SG? icici was sees 0.19 CERGGD.é.waa vw ee 20 
BORGO: Sicxcnes cena eee Birmingham ....... 0.69 
COMOIRTE | 6 5.60 < awa 0.29 Memphis ..... ~ees 0.385 
Indianapolis re Jacksonville, all rail. 0.50 
CRO igen su wee 0.34 Jacksonville, rail and 
as Rs + ve wis owe OSG WEIGP bi cacdewns 0.415 
Kansas City (pipe). 0.705 New Orleans ...... 0.515 
Iron Ore 
(Per Gross Ton) 
(From lower lake ports) 
Direct Ore 
Rail of vessel to car 
Handling charge ....... pe aes dt Pad $0.08 
Line haul to 
Mahoning and Shenango Valleys............+.+.-. 0.82 
oo a ee ee a sae ales ahs ae, 
Midland, Pa., district........ : ; wee . Cae 
FRC GEE ccc cet ccwsiees eG Me dude da ae 1.15 
Jackaon, Ohio, Gistrict (Toledo)... icc ciccccccccs 0.90 
Jackson, Ohio, district (Cleveland).. 1.12 
Ironton and Hamilton, Ohio, districts............ 1.25 
Johnstown, Pa., district...... aaah ; aes 1.30 
Lehigh Valley district ...... ; eg eee ek 1.94 
Sparrows Point, Md......... wht aces » eiaiee . 2.00 
Dock Ore 
In addition to line haul 
Fadl of waamel to GOOG Pi iiad ccc cece cectetocrewins 0.20 
Dat BS 00 OOP. i 6c cucw cease es ‘ 0.13 
Storage charge per ton per month..... gi ee 0.01 


Mines to Upper Ports 
The new freight rates on Lake Superior ore from the 
mines to the upper lake ports which became effective June 
19 representing practically a 10 per cent reduction are as 
follows, the rates named including unloading charges: 


Marquette from Eastern Marquette range.... ane eee 
Marquette from Western Marquette range............  .78 
Escanaba from Menominee and Marquette ranges.... 91 
Ashland from Gogebic range. ........eecececceces 1 
Duluth and Superior from Mesabi Range Sate one awteeg 91 
Two Harbors from Vermillion range.. motes ie acu 91 
Duluth and Superior from Cuyuna range ng wh % 91 


Coal Freight Rates 


~— . —Originating District - 
Connellsville, 
Westmoreland, 


To Eastern 
Points, per 


Gross Ton Pittsburgh Fairmont Greensburg Latrobe 


Baltimore .... vere - $3.09 $2.94 $2.84 
Cheater, Fe ivcdices GS 3.09 2.94 2.84 
Harrisburg, (PRR & 

Pe des bees ea 2.73 2.58 2.43 2.33 
Johnstown, Pa. (B&O) 1.39 1.39 
*Johnstown, Pa. (PRR) 1.39 1.39 
Lebanon, Pa. (PRR & 

' . . 3 Seer ae 2.96 2.81 2.71 
New York (37th St.). 3.49 3.34 3.19 3.09 
a ee eer 3.62 3.47 3.32 3.22 
Philadelphia a 3.24 3.09 2.94 2.84 
Sparrows Point ..... 3.24 3.09 2.94 2.84 
Steeltom,. PR: <cccssee 2.73 2.58 2.43 2.33 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 3.36 3.21 3.06 2.96 
Syracuse; N. Yeesess 3.36 3.21 3.06 2.96 


*The rate from points on the Monongahela Railway in the 
Fairmont group south of the Pennsylvania state line to 
Johnstown is $1.76 per gross ton Rates to Johnstown from 
Greensburg and Latrobe groups apply specifically from point 
of origin to destination. The Connellsville rate applies to 
shipments from points on the Southwest Branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad south of Ruffsdale, from points on the 
Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston and points on the Monon- 
gahela River railroad. 

The Fairmont rate on shipments via the Baltimore & Ohio 
applies to shipments from points east of Suterville, Pa., from 
points on the Smithfield & Masontown Branch and from the 
Fairmont Region of West Virginiia. 
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To Western — 
Points, per 
Net Ton 


—Originating Distriet-———_, 
Pittsburgh Upper Lower 
Group Connellsville Connellsville 


Canton, Ohio ..... <s, waeee $1.65 $1.84 
60k Sn ice wee 3.09 3.09 
Cleveland ...... dove O5ene 1.90 1.99 
Columbus, Ohio ..... - 8 2.02 2.14 
Detroit, Mich. ........ 2.58 2.58 2.58 
Indiana Harbor, Mich... 3.09 3.09 3.09 
Toledo, Ohio as : 2.39 2.39 2.39 
Youngstown, Ohio ..... 1.34 1.42 1.58 
Emake porte «i.e. a 1.66 1.72 1.81 
To Canadian Basing Points: 

Port Maitland, Ont.. 2.24 2.39 2.39 

SR cnehewdncws . 2.24 2.39 2.39 


These rates apply in a general way to shipments from 
the territory described There are, however, numerous ex- 
tensions to the specific rates quoted and in each case before 
applying the rate as a basis for freight charges the shipper 
or consignee should determine the exact location of the mine 
from which the business will move; then refer to the tariff 
naming the rate in question. 


The Pittsburgh district includes points east as far as 
Latrobe and south on the Southwest Branch to and including 
Ruffsdale ; south to, but not including, Brownsville on the 
Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston railroad: eastward to 
Dawson on the Baltimore & Ohio railroad and eastward to 
Dickerson Run and southwest to and including Brownsville 
on the New York Central lines. 

The Connellsville district includes points on the South- 
west Branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad south of Ruffs- 
dale; on the Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston, except Braz- 
nell and all Monongahela River railroad points: New York 
Central points east of Dickerson Run, including Connells- 
ville Transfer and points on the Baltimore & Ohio. 
to Point Marion, Pa. 


Dawson 


Coke 


(Per Net Ton) 


Connellsville, Pa., to Connellsville, Pa., to 





Baltimore ‘ Pe ek. s tomate $1.51 
Buffalo 3.28 Port Henry, N. Y.... 4.54 
Canton, Ohio 2.52 Port Maitland, Ont... 3.28 
Chicago 4.16 Pottstown, Pa. ...... 3.28 
Cleveland 2.77 Reading, Pa. ..... od ae 
Columbus, Ohio 2.77 Richmond, Va. 

Detroit . ; 3.65 Ck, Se CS wc ncanviiaed 4.79 
East St. Louis 1.54 Richmond, Va. 

Erie, Pa. ‘ , » ee C2) Re Ee a ards wed 4.79 
Harrisburg 2.90 South Bethlehem, Pa. 3.53 
Joliet, Il. . 4.16 Swedeland, Pa. ...... 3.53 
Louisville 4.16 its Caduceus tae 3.28 
Milwaukee 4.79 Wheeling ......... 2.27 
New York 4.79 Valley points 3.27 
Philadelphia 3.53 


In an anniversary number, dated December 8, the 
Schenectady Works News of the General Electric Co., 
commemorates the thirty-sixth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment in Schenectady of the old Edison Machine 
Works, which was developed later into the General 
Electric Co. Many photographs of the old works and 
the new show the tremendous development which has 
taken place, but the figures are even more illuminating. 
The two buildings of 1886 have given place to 310 build- 
ings today. The 70,406 sq. ft. of shop space has given 
place to 5,975,291 sq. ft., or more than 137 acres, while 
the land area, 11% acres in 1886, is now 523 acres, or 
more than four-fifths of a square mile. The main 
avenue through the works is more than a mile long, 
while the number of employees is placed at 17,616, as 
compared with 300 in 1886. During the war years 
there were more than 20,000 employees. 


The B. & M. Metal Rolling Mill, Wheeling, W. Va., 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 
to engage in the manufacture of a special anti-acid 
metal to be known as B. & M. A 13-in. rod mill is 
being installed having a capacity of 25 tons per day 
of various sizes of rods, flats, squares and shapes, in- 
cluding nail plate for bronze nails. Equipment is be- 
ing installed and operations will begin about March 1. 
The company will have a Pittsburgh branch at 804 
Manufacturers Building and a New York branch at 
350 Madison Avenue, E. S. Wheeler in charge. 
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First Quarter Well Engaged and Price 


Concessions Disappearing 


Finishing and Shipping Handicapped by Lack 
of Men—Pig Iron and Coke Higher 


The year 1922 ends with much less than the usual 
holiday interruptions to ordering and with leading 
manufacturers committed against production well 
through the first quarter of 1923. Output is being 
obtained with difficulty owing to the shortage of 
men, especially in finishing and shipping depart- 
ments, and car shortage has here and there been 
an added obstacle. 

The steady growth in strength of steel prices is 
natural but is apparent mostly in the disappearance 
of concessions from the regular quotations. The 
few price advances announced represent practically 
a withdrawing from the market by the mills mak- 
ing them. Buyers show no fear that they will be 
forced to cover later needs at higher prices, and 
from the producers standpoint there are abundant 
indications that the effort is to stabilize the market 
for the time being at the present leve's. 

Higher prices for pig iron are based more on 
higher fuel than on a large demand, though this is 
of unusual volume for the holiday season. So fully is 
metallurgical coke being sent to augment the supply 
of domestic anthracite coal that prompt blast fur- 
nace coke is $8 to $8.50 per net ton and foundry 
coke $8.50 to $9, with the Eastern buying at higher 
prices and leaving none too much available. Much 
of the blast furnace coke contracts for the first quar- 
ter range between $7 and $7.50. 

The pig iron advances have been 50c. to $1 in 
some centers. Tonnage closed and pending in the 
Philadelphia district amounts to 75,000 and in 
northern Ohio to nearly an equal amount, the lat- 
ter including 45,000 to 50,000 tons of basic. Con- 
cessions have not entirely disappeared and on 
25,000 tons placed by a cast-iron pipe company, the 
price was about $26, eastern Pennsylvania. In the 
South $23, Birmingham, is the prevailing price 
and more furnaces are in operation than at any 
time this year. 

Hardly any product has failed to share in the 
December demand, and there are probably few 
mills which have not built up a back log in the 
past two weeks. In plates and cold-finished 
products alone are deliveries relatively easy, 
owing to the country’s large capacity in these 
forms of finished steel. 

In Chicago an increasing number of orders for 


plates, shapes and bars could not be considered 
because of inability to meet delivery dates, and 


mills outside of the district have been taking busi- 
ness on a Pittsburgh basis. 
Building construction, with upward of 36,000 


tons of fabricated steel work put under contract, 
shows no signs of abatement; heavy specifications 


for automobile forgings following a recent ho'ding 
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up of deliveries, indicate continued activity, and 
heavy buying of tractor parts points to the expected 
increasing consumption of the agricultural ma- 
chinery trade. 

Purchases of 1550 cars and 34 locomotives and 
inquiries for 2450 cars and 28 locomotives are less 
than the records of recent weeks but the railroad 
equipment trade looks for a repetition of the activity 
of the last few months. 

New oil storage tank inquiries call for 16,000 
tons of plates and early 1923 indications for more 
such work are regarded bright. Two more Lake 
boats have been contracted for. 

Purchases by jobbers in December have been 
notably large, with plain structural material loom- 
ing large. 

One of the weak spots of the week has been de- 
veloped in hot-rolled strip steel, quotations of 2.60c., 
Pittsburgh base, having been made on round lots to 
cold rolling mills. 

Concessions of 5 per cent have been made on 
bolts and nuts but only on current orders and not 
on first quarter business. 

Advances have been made on export orders and 
some improvement is noted in volume and scope of 
demand. The Nippon Oil Co. is in the market for 
the equivalent of 37,000 base boxes of tin plate. 

THE IRON AGE composite price of pig iron is 
now $25.79 against $25.42 a week ago and $18.68 a 
year ago. 

The composite price for finished steel remains 
at 2.439c. a pound. It was 2.062c. a year ago. 


Pittsburgh 
Price Concessions Disappearing—Operations 


Limited by Labor Shortage 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 26.—The year is ending with un- 
usual activity both as regards business and plant activ- 
ities. The National Works, McKeesport, Pa., will be 
down this week in the finishing departments, but this is 
the only instance in this district where the suspension 
for the holidays extended beyond this morning. The 
holidays, moreover, have brought much less than the 
usual interruption to ordering and with leading manu- 
facturers committed against production well through 
the first quarter of the year, prices are steadily grow- 
ing stronger. To date, this tendency is more apparent 
in the disappearance of concessions from regular quota- 
tions than in an actual advance in prices, although a 
large maker of wire products to-day announced with- 
drawal from the market for additional first quarter 
business except at an advance of $2 per ton over pres- 
ent quotations. The leading independent company here 
reports bookings equa! to three and one-half months’ 
production in practically all finished lines except struc- 
tural shapes, and orders for that product are from 30 
to 40 days’ probable output. The Steel Corporation 
subsidiaries are almost completely sold through the first 
three months of the new year. 

In view of these conditions, it is perhaps not to be 
wondered at that the holidays are attended by so little 
slackening in plant activity. It is unquestioned that if 
the labor supply were sufficient, Pittsburgh manufac- 
turers could to-day be running full. Blast furnace and 
steel works operations are almost full, but the finishing 


mills are hampered because there are not enough men, 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


. Dec. 26, Dec. 19, Nov. 28, Dec. 27, 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1922 1922 1922 1921 
No. 2X, Philadelphiat....$28.76 $28.76 $29.14 $21.34 
No. 2, Valley furnacet.... 27.00 25.00 27.00 19.50 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’tif.. 27.05 27.05 27.05 21.50 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.f. 23.00 23.00 23.00 17.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 28.00 28.00 29.00 19.00 


Basic, del’d, eastern Pa... 26.75 27.50 27.50 20.25 
Basic, Valley furnace..... 25.00 24.25 26.50 18.25 
Valley Bessemer, del. P’gh 29.27 29.27 32.77 21.96 
Malleable, Chicago* ..... 28.00 28.00 29.00 19.00 
Malleable, Valley ........ 27.00 26.00 28.00 20.00 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 28.27 26.27 28.27 20.96 


L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 33.15 33.15 36.15 31.50 
Ferromanganese, del’d....100.00 100.00 100.00 60.00 


Rails, Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton: 
O.-h, rails, heavy, at mill.$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $40.00 


Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 36.50 36.50 37.00 29.00 
O.-h, billets, Pittsburgh... 36.50 36.50 37.00 29.00 


O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 36.50 36.50 37.00 30.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 42.50 41.50 45.00 32.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila........ 43.17 43.17 43.17 33.74 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.... 45.00 45.00 45.00 38.00 

: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, lb.. 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 


Light rails at mill........- 2.10 2.10 2.00 1.55 
Finished Iron and Steel, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia... 2.275 2.275 2.275 1.85 
Iron bars, Chicago....... 2.35 2.35 2.50 1.60 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 
Steel bars, Chicago....... 2.10 2.10 2.10 1.60 
Steel bars, New York..... 2.34 2.34 2.34 1.88 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.50 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.30 2.30 2.30 1.60 
Tank plates, New York... 2.29 2.29 2.34 1.83 
Beams, Pittsburgh ...... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 
Beams, Chicago ....... - 2.20 2.20 2.20 1.60 
POG, . TEGO TORMc cc sce ss 2.34 2.34 2.34 1.88 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.00 





*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries in 
the Chicago district is 6lc. per ton. 
tSilicon, 1.75 to 2.25. Silicon, 2.25 to 2.75. 


a - Dec. 26, Dec. 19, Nov. 28, Dec. 27, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1922 1922’ 1922 1921 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.00 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.00 
Sheets, blue an’l’d, 9 & 10 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.50 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh.... 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.25 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.15 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 


Old Material, Per Gross Ton: 
Carwheels, Chicago ..... $24.50 $24.00 $24.00 $15.50 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 20.00 20.00 20.00 16.50 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh... 20.00 20.00 20.50 14.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila.. 17.00 16.50 16.00 11.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go.. 17.75 17.50 17.00 11.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 22.50 22.50 22.50 16.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. . 21.00 20.00 20.00 16.50 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 20.50 20.00 19.50 12.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Phila.... 20.00 19.00 19.00 14.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch’go (net) 16.25 15.25 15.25 10.25 


Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven: 
Furnace coke, prompt.... 88.00 $7.00 $7.00 $2. 
Foundry coke, prompt.... 8.50 8.00 8.00 3. 
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Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York.. 14.75 14.50 14.12% 13.87% 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 14.50 14.37% 13.62% 13.62% 


ye a ree 6.95 7.00 7.02% 4.82% 
Zinc, New York........- 7.30 7.35 7.37144 6.17% 
Teed, Gt; Taewiie. 6s dese. 6.97% 6.87% 6.95 4.37% 
Lead, New York........ 7.30 7.26 7.30 4.70 
Tin (Straits), N. Yoivce 39.00 38.12% 36.37% 32.75 


Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 6.25 6.30 6.50 4.50 


The prices in the above table are for domestic delivery and do not necessarily apply to export business. 


Composite Price, Dec. 26, 1922, Finished Steel, 2.439¢. Per Lb. 


Based on prices of steel ee) 
beams, tank plates, plain wire, ( 
open-hearth rails, black pipe 
and black sheets 5 


These products constitute 88 per cent of the 


United States output of finished steel 


Composite Price, Dec. 26, 1922, Pig Iron, $25.79 Per Gross Ton 


irons, the basic being Valley quotation, 
the foundry an average of Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Birmingham 


Gemaaecmennenassensesennsnnan tence vensiiatescsanencieeeeveaerosnenesenenscaracenereatsreensenernsceciitecemine 


Based on average of basic and =| 


Higher prices are noted for most grades of pig iron, 
but the advance is based more upon the strength of the 
fuel situation than upon a large demand, because im- 
portant melters are well protected by contracts against 
their early 1923 requirements. There has, however, 
been a very general withdrawal of the low prices re- 
cenfly quoted, since the indications are that coke is 
going to remain rather high during the first quarter 
of the year and it is now realized that recent prices 
were altogether too low in relation to fuel costs. High 
prices still prevail for both coal and coke under the 
influence of Eastern demands in the replacement of 
hard coal for domestic use, and while the car supply is 
better this week than it was recently, the observance of 
the holiday has kept a good many men away from the 
mines and ovens. 

Higher prices for scrap in markets which compete 
with Pittsburgh portend higher prices here, although 
not enough actual business yet has developed here upon 
which to establish an advance. 

Pig Iron.—So many consumers of pig iron covered 
their requirements for early part of 1923 in the recent 
wave of buying that business of the past week has been 
extremely limited by comparison with that of the two 
preceding ones. Enough business has been done in foun- 


dry iron, however, to establish the market on No. 2 
Valley grade at $27 and that is as low as any of the 


Dec. 19, 1922, 2.439¢. 

{ Nov. 28, 1922, 2.439¢. 
iveneveeohetestueeseseeheau Dec. 27. 1921, 2 0620. 
10-year pre-war average, 1.689c. 

( Dec. 19, 1922, $25.42 

Nov. 28, 1922, 26.77 


Dec. 27, 1921, 18.68 
10-year pre-war average, 15.72 
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producers is willing to go. Indeed, a couple of pro- 
ducers are now asking $28 for the base grade with the 
usual differential up and down for silicon content. We 
note sales of malleable iron at $27 Valley furnace, an 
advance of $1 per ton over the price of a week ago. 
Hardly enough business has been done in the steel mak- 
ing grade to establish any change in prices, but steel 
makers, sensing a need for any surplus production of 
basic grade, no longer are anxious for business and $25 
is as low as any now can be had. The Central Steel Co., 
Massillon, Ohio, is inquiring for between 45,000 and 
50,000 tons of basic for delivery over first quarter of 
the year. A report that the tonnage went to Cleveland 
furnaces is denied. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 
livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.77 per gross ton: 


Ps idaecceansnavisacesacadan $25.00 
Pe on ks Sa dh ones 0a0 eee 27.50 
Ne EE, Wade da Ckcavcanumucnd $26.50 to 27.50 
RRs 27.00 to 28.00 
ek: ee so enh ddie Whee 26.50 to 27.50 
DD ba ds octnbncdieannme ws 26.00 
Low phosphorus, copper free.... 36.00 


Ferroalloys.—The past week has been one of the 
most active of the year, and business has been well dis- 
tributed among the different alloys. We note one sale 
of 2000 tons of ferromanganese and others aggregating 
almost that much, while pending business, likely to 
be closed soon, amounts to 1500 tons. Sales, which 
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have included some British material, all have been at 
$100 seaboard, or $104.79 delivered, Pittsburgh, for 80 
per cent. There is talk of an advance in British mate- 
rial to match the recent advance in sterling. There 
have been sales of approximately 5000 tons of spiegel- 
eisen, including one of 3000 tons, to an Ohio alloy steel 
maker, for first quarter and first half delivery. Pend- 
ing inquiries amount to about 1000 tons. Prices are on 
a tonnage basis; for 1000-ton lots, $33 furnace, for 
average 20 per cent material, is the going price, with 
$34 asked for lots of less than 500 tons and $35 the 
single carload price. Only a few of the important 
users of 50 per cent ferrosilicon have failed to enter 
their 1923 requirements. Business closed has been gen- 
erally at $82.50 delivered, but domestic makers now 
being well committed at asking $85. Expected com- 
petition from foreign makers has failed to materialize. 
The import duty and freight charges combine to keep 
out Canadian material. 
We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese at $100, 
furnace, or $104.79 delivered Pittsburgh district 
for either’domestic or British, and 76 to 80 per cent 
German at $67 ¢.i.f. Atlantic seaboard. Average 20 per 
cent spiegeleisen, spot, $33 to $35, furnace ; contracts, 


$32: 16 to 19 per cent, spot, $32 to $33; contracts, 
$32: 20 per cent, foreign, $37 f.o.b. Atlantic seaboard, 
duty paid; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, domestic, $82.50 


to $85, delivered Bessemer ferrosilicon is quoted 


f.o.b. Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, furnaces as 

follows: 10 per cent, $44.50; 11 per cent, $47.80; 12 

per cent, $51.10; 13 per cent, $55.10; 14 per cent. 

$60.10; silvery iron, 6 per cent, $33; 7 per cent, $34; 

S per cent, $35.50; 9 per cent, $37.50; 10 per cent, 

$39.50; 11 per cent, $42; 12 per cent, $44.50; 13 per 

cent, $47. The present freight rate from Jackson 

and New Straitsville into the Pittsburgh district is 

$3.66 per gross ton 

Steel Skelp.—On ordinary pipe skelp the market is 
well established at 2c. for either grooved or sheared. 
That price, however, finds no appeal to makers on light 
gage or boiler tube skelp for which some ask premiums 
of as much as $5 per ton over pipe skelp. The National 
Tube Co. is in the market for 10,000 tons of plates 
(skelp). 


Wire Products.—Obligations of makers do not dimin- 
ish and the explanation is found chiefly in a scarcity of 
labor. Bookings are heavy and on the present rate of 
production will carry the mills through the first quarter 
of the new year, but those manufacturers most heavily 
committed could clean their slates in 60 days if the 
labor supply was adequate. There is no scarcity of 
steel and the railroads are functioning normally, but 
cold weather has not driven many men into the mills. 
The leading interest is taking a little business now 
from regular customers. Prices are very firm and 
slight advances over regular quotations are obtainable 
on early deliveries of nails and manufacturers’ wire. 
There is no evidence of speculative buying. A leading 
independent has taken all the first quarter tonnage it 
is likely to produce and has notified its sales offices that 
on any such business as it might fit in an advance of 
$2 per ton was to be obtained. Prices are given on 
page 1717. 

Wire Rods.—Most makers are obligated against 
production during the first quarter and the market is 
well described as very firm. Regular customers of in- 
dividual mills are covered at $45, Pittsburgh or Youngs- 
town, for the base size of soft rods. Irregular and small 
lot buyers are not finding ready accommodation below 
$47.50. 

We quote No. 5 common basic or 
to domestic consumers, $45 to $47.50; chain rods, $45 

to $47.50; screw stock rods, $50 to $52.50; rivet and 

bolt rods and other rods of that character, $45 to 

$47.50; high carbon rods, $52 to $57.50, depending on 

carbon, per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngs- 

town. Carbon rods command $3 over base for 0.20 

to 0.40 carbon; $5 over base for 0.41 to 0.55 carbon; 

$7.50 over base for 0.56 to 0.75 carbon and $10 over 

base for over 0.75 carbon. 

Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—The price of $36.50 
for billets, which hitherto has been little more than an 
appraisal, has become fairly established through a re- 
cent sale of 10,000 tons of Bessemer billets to the Na- 
tional Tube Co. for delivery over the first quarter at 
that price, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. This brings open market 
purchases of steel by that interest over the past six 
months to 110,000 tons. It is also inquiring for 10,000 
tons of open-hearth slabs and a like tonnage of plates. 


Bessemer rods 
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The Steel Corporation has made no announcement as to 
prices of billets or slabs for first quarter, presumably 
because its own requirements and those of its regular 
customers will absorb most, if not all, of its first quar- 
ter production. Sheet bars are firm at $36.50 and with 
the demand for sheets on the increase at well sustained 
prices, does not seem likely to be shaded. Forging bil- 
lets are firmer. While the Carnegie Steel Co. price 
would be $41.50, based on the usual premium of $5 a 
ton over soft billets, this company has no tonnage to 
sell. Independents are quoting from $42.50 to $47.50 

and most of the recent business here has been at $45. 

We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth 

billets, $36.50; 2 x 2-in. billets, $36.50; Bessemer 

sheet bars, $36.50: open-hearth sheet bars, $36.50; 

slabs, $36.50; forging billets, ordinary carbons, $42.50 

to $47.50, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown mills. 
Sheets.—The past week has been featured by an ap- 
preciable increase in orders to independent mills, whose 
customers previously were inclined to delay buying in 
the thought or hope of obtaining supplies at lower 
prices. A Valley producer is reported to have filled 
up for the first quarter and to have advanced prices to 
former independent levels of 3.50c. base for black and 
4.50c. base for galvanized. These prices cannot yet be 
obtained since there are still a number of independent 
mills which are not especially well committed against 
first quarter production. The leading interest has speci- 
fications for practically all of its production over the 
first quarter. Failure of this interest to advance its 
prices on automobile sheets is proving somewhat em- 
barrassing for the independents who, although well sold 
over the first quarter at 5c. base for No. 22 gage auto- 
mobile body stock, are finding some difficulty in obtain- 
ing more than 4.70c. base for second quarter deliv- 
eries, that being the Steel Corporation price, while for 
earlier deliveries it is stated that all are not adhering 
rigidly to the 5c. base. Prices are given on page 1717. 


Steel Rails.—There is still enough competition for 
light rail orders to prevent full realization of 2.15c. 
base for those rolled from new steel. That price is 
being asked and obtained on much business, but 2.10c. 
base is still being done. Light sections rolled from 
old rails are quoted at 2c. base. 

We quote 25 to 45-lb. sections 
steel, 2.10c. to 2.15¢c. base: rolled from old rails, 2c. 
base; standard rails, $43 per gross ton mill for 

Bessemer and open-hearth sections. 

Tin Plate.—Specifications have lately been coming 
to independent manufacturers on a heavy scale and 
most of them in this district now are pretty well obli- 
gated against probable production over the first half 
of 1923. With the Steel Corporation tin plate making 
subsidiary sold up almost completely for the first half 
of the year, the supply situation is strong and this is 
reflected in prices, as frequent efforts on the part of 
consumers lately to secure concessions from the regu- 
lar quotation are known to have failed. Production is 
hardly in keeping with the number of mills in operation 
and since the labor supply is not likely to be any bet- 
ter during the remainder of the winter than it is now, 
some are predicting a shortage of tin plate later in the 
year. 


Celd-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—A]!] makers 
are fairly heavily obligated against production during 
the first quarter of the year, and some are so well 
booked as to be indifferent about taking on any more 
business at the current price of 2.50c. base, Pittsburgh, 
for carload lots. An advance to 2.65c. base is thought 
to be an early 1923 possibility, as 1.90c. is about as low 
as makers are getting hot-rolled bars, and it is claimed 
that there should be a spread of not less than $15 per 
ton between hot-rolled and cold-finished bar prices. 
Ground shafting also is firm at 2.90c. base f.o.b. mill 
for carload. 


rolled from new 





Track Fastenings.—Current demands are moder- 
ate, but all makers here are well committed against 
production during the early part of 1923 and are not 
so anxious for additional business as to be willing to 
shade prices. On some tie plate specifications makers 
are asking as high as $50 per net ton. Large spikes 
are firm at $2.75 base per 100 lb., but the market on 
small spikes now appears to be quotable at $3.25 to 
$3.50 base, as lower figures are being made by American 
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Steel & Wire Co. and also by Eastern makers. Prices 
are given on page 1717. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Soft steel bars are firmer at 
2c. than they have been at any time recently, and it is 
reported that the Carnegie Steel Co. has named this 
price on first quarter contracts with bolt and nut manu- 
facturers. Mills in this district are already so heavily 
obligated against first quarter production that they are 
indifferent about further business, except at full prices. 
The market on iron bars also is firm at recent prices. 

We quote steel bars rolled from billets at 2c.; 
reinforcing bars, rolled from billets, 2c. base; rail 
steel reinforcing bars, 1.90c, to 2c.; refined iron bars, 
2.60c. in carloads, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material.—Although some mills will enter 
the new year with comparatively light order books, 
there is on the whole less tendency to shade 2c. than 
was the case recently. We regard the market as fairly 
firm at that figure. Prices are given on page 1717. 

Plates.—Mills are better off on orders than they 
were a short time ago, and while it is still possible that 
large tonnages might be placed at less than 2c., there 
is greater adherence to 2c. base, Pittsburgh, than there 
has been. Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has 
announced an advance of $5 per ton in plate prices, but 
the trade at large regards this announcement merely as 
a withdrawal by that company from the market inci- 
dent to its absorption by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. Prices are given on page 1717. 

Tubular Goods.—General conditions are much as 
they have been for the past few weeks. Makers of steel 
pipe are operating at a comparatively high rate and 
ample supplies of cars permit much greater shipments 
than was the case a few weeks ago; yet the demand 
keeps up and the probable explanation is that distrib- 
utors have applied so much of their consignments to 
old orders that they have not been able to accumulate 
stocks. As for some time past, the heaviest demand 
is in standard pipe, with butt welded sizes especially 
wanted. The trade expects a much heavier volume of oil 
country and line pipe in 1923 than it had in the past 
year. Scarcity of lap welded steel boiler tubes still is 
marked and jobbers say they would not have much to 
offer in tubes if it were not for the fact that they are 
getting fairly heavy shipments of seamless tubes. 
Prices are very firm all along the line. Discounts are 
given on page 1717. 

Hot-Rolled Flats.——This market still is quotable 
from 2.75c. to 2.90c. base. Greatest activity is in strips, 
hoops and bands being rather slow. Prices are given 
on page 1717. 

Cold-Rolled Strips.—First quarter business is heavy 
and the necessity of shading the regular price of 4.50c. 
base, Pittsburgh, is not patent. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Buyers are specifying freely 
against their early 1923 requirements and prices derive 
strength also from the firmness of the steel bar market. 
Prices and discounts are given on page 1717. 

Coke and Coal.—The situation here still is influenced 
to a large extent by the continued demand from the 
East for coke and soft coal to replace anthracite coal 
for domestic purposes. A good many contracts in fur- 
nace coke recently were concluded for first quarter of 
1923 at from $7 to $7.50 per net ton at oven. It has 
been the spot market rather than that for contracts 
which has been strengthened by the Eastern demand. 
On spot coke for blast furnace use $8 has been the 
recent minimum and there have been sales as high as 
$8.50. An Eastern maker of ferromanganese has closed 
for his January requirements at from $8.25 to $8.75. 
Most of the foundry coke contracted for delivery over 
the first half of the year carries prices of from $7.50 
to $8 per net ton at oven, but the spot market is quota- 
ble from $8.50 to $9, and there is not much tonnage 
available at those prices, with Eastern buyers paying 
as high as $9.25. Coal production is suffering this week 
from the failure of men to report for work. On local 
business the market is quotable at $3.25 to $3.50 per net 
ton at mines for mine run steam coal, about $4.50 per 
net ton at mines for mine run coking coal, and from 
$4.25 to $4.50 for gas. 

Old Material.—There has been a very sudden transi- 
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tion from softness to strength in this market, and while 
this development is seen more in the asking prices of 
sellers than in local melters’ bids, it is based on the 
fact that higher prices are obtainable in markets both 
East and West of this district. Youngstown steel 
makers have begun to fortify themselves against their 
winter needs and have paid the equivalent of $20.75 
Pittsburgh for heavy melting steel. Equally as good 
prices have been paid in the East and dealers who as 
recently as a week ago were offering heavy melting 
steel to Pittsburgh mills at $20.50 now are asking as high 
as $21.50, because they fear they could not éover on a 
sale without loss at less. It is probable that the next sale 
of this grade will be at $21 or more, but in the ab- 
sence of sales we make no change in our quotations. 
Compressed sheets again are firmer, with Pittsburgh 
users offering $19.50 to $19.75 and not uncovering much 
tonnage at either price. 

We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel (nominal). .$20.00 to $20.50 
No. 1 cast, cupola size.......... 22.50 to 23.00 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 
Cambridge, Ohio: Cumberland, 


Md. ; Huntington, W. Va.; 

and Franklin, PA. ......-6secs 20.50 to 21.00 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 19.50 to 20.00 
Bundled sheet sides and ends.... 17.50to 18.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers 21.50to 22.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 21.50to 22.00 
Low phosphorus standard bloom 

SUE. Tee. Ci ct naecceuc cus 24.00 to 24.50 
Low phosphorus, plates and other 

SU: 500? & dab Oe eiade CARE 23.00 to 23.5 
Railroad malleable ............. 20.00 to 20.5 
OU NEN 8's ba ds oes a Wek ee 28.00 to 29. 
Locomotive axles, steel......... 23.00 to 24. 
Se (ON Gin 4 6 as wa vencdaes 21.00 to 21.5 
Cae : eee NL A see's o's adaes 22.00 to 2: 
Rolled steel wheels............. 21.50 to 23 
Machine shop turnings.......... 15.50to 1 
Heavy steel axle turnings...... 17.00 to 1 
Short shoveling turnings........ 17.50to 1 
COR, DOO, od ces weaddaaewe 17.50 to 1 
Heavy breakable cast........... 18.50 to 1 
ee ME baa s od on abs a daee chs 16.50to 1 
Sheet bar Crop ONGE.....ccncae 22.00to 22 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 18.50to 1 





President Campbell Sees Possible Dangers for 
Business 

YOUNGSTOWN, Dec. 26.—Discussing 1923 business 
prospects, President James A. Campbell of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. states, “General indications for 
1923 are such as to justify the hope that business will 
improve, or at least continue at its present rate, al- 
though underlying conditions are far from sound. The 
principal danger seems to lie in a probable further 
advance in costs in certain lines and resultant advance 
in selling vrices. If this occurs, it may have the effect 
of checking demand, as was the case in the latter part 
of 1920, when the peak of high prices was reached and 
stagnation followed. 

“Until sound basic conditions are restored in this 
country and abroad, there is certain to te more or less 
nervousness in business.” 


Adoption of a code of ethics, governing its member- 
ship of approximately 20,000, is announced by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. * Ulti- 
mately, it is expected, this code, prepared by a joint 
committee of the national engineering societies, wil! 
apply to the entire engineering profession, embracing 
more than 200,000 professional engineers. The code 
commands loyalty to country, personal honor, fairness 
to contractors and workers, and interest in the public 
welfare. Betrayal of professional confidences, undigni- 
fied or misleading advertising, and questionable pro- 
fessional associations and practices are prohibited. 


Prior to their annual meeting the week of Jan. 29, 
in Los Angeles, Cal., members of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, will make a tour of the 
West. Meeting in Chicago at the close of the Good 
Roads Show Jan. 21, the members will be carried on 
the special train on the Sante Fe Railroad. ‘At Kansas 
City delegations from Western cities will join the party. 


ee 
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Chicago 
Business Better Than Usual for Holiday 
Period—Prices Firmer 


CHICAGO, Dec. 26.—Although all branches of the iron 
and steel market have been quieter because of the 
holiday, bookings have held up better than is usually 
the case at this time of the year. New business in 
plates, shapes, bars and sheets has been in good volume 
and local mills find it necessary to turn down an in- 
creasing number of orders because they cannot meet 
the deliveries asked for. The two leading producers 
will enter the new year with most of their first quarter 
tonnage committed. Outside mills are again taking 
care of the surplus requirements of this district at 
Pittsburgh base prices. A continuation of railroad car 
and oil storage tank buying is looked for in the early 
part of 1923. The Great Northern has just closed for 
1500 ore cars and has issued an inquiry for 1000 box 
cars. Two new oil storage tank projects which have 
come up for bids will take nearly 16,000 tons of plates. 

Steel mill operations remain unchanged with the 
Illinois Steel Co. on an 83 per cent basis and the Inland 
Steel Co. at 75 per cent. Prices are generally firm and 
unaltered. 


Pig Iron.—Buying is heavier than is generally the 
case during the holiday and inventory season, although 
activity on a broad scale is not expected to reappear 
until after the opening of the new year. However, a 
substantial tonnage in individual lots ranging from 500 
to 1000 tons has been booked and prices are steadily 
growing firmer. In fact, some business for spot ship- 
ment has been taken at $28.50, base Chicago furnace, 
or 50c. above the previous market. Blast furnace opera- 
tions in this district are unchanged, but unless ship- 
ments of fuel are interrupted, it is probable that the 
second Mayville stack will go in soon. This would 
bring the number of active merchant stacks up to 10 
out of the 13 in the Chicago, Milwaukee and Duluth 
districts, namely two Mayville, three Iroquois, two Fed- 
eral, one Zenith, one Thomas and one Bayview. The 
remaining three, two Iroquois and one Bayview, are 
small furnaces and are not likely to be blown in unless 
demand becomes extraordinarily heavy. Southern iron 
is also showing greater firmness and no quotations 
under $23 base, Birmingham, are now reported. Among 
recent purchases may be mentioned 1000 tons of foun- 
dry about evenly divided between Northern and South- 
ern bought by a northern Illinois melter, 1500 tons of 
Southern placed by a local sanitary manufacturer, 800 
tons of Southern ordered by another Chicago user and 
500 tons of Southern purchased by a downstate melter. 
A sale of 500 tons of Bessemer is also reported. Char- 
coal has been weak and one sale to an Eastern user was 
closed at as low as $26, furnace. Prices have since 
firmed and all producers are now holding to $30 base, 
furnace. 

Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus 


malleable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and 
do not include an average switching charge of 6lc. 


per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at con- 
sumers’ yards or when so indicated, f.o.b. furnace 
other than local. 

Lake Superior charcoal, averag- 

ing sil. 1.50, delivered at Chi- 

PS i. bah ak seals & bab Ke ee ee die % $33.15 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 

fk ee en Pe eee ee ee $28.50 to 29.00 
Northern coke, foundry No. 2, sil. 

Ce tae hs sok nb ae 28.00 to 28.50 
’*.lleable, not over 2.25 sil...... 28.00 to 28.50 
ED <i'e.5 aateta ck nk hn: 6 6 ew wae we 28.00 to 28.50 
eet a 28.00 to 28.50 
reer 29.01 
Low phos., Valley furnace, sil. 

1 to 2 per cent copper free.... 36.00 to 37.00 
Blivery, sll. 8 per comt....ccccee 40.29 


Ferroalloys.—Most users of 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
have covered for their 1923 needs. Otherwise the ferro- 
alloys are quiet. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $107.56, 
delivered: 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $80 to $82.50, de- 
livered; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $46.05, de- 
livered. 


Plates.—Local mills find it increasingly difficult to 
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take the business offered them and in some instances 
are turning down orders because they cannot make the 
delivery asked for. Specifications from railroad car- 
builders are heavy and new tank inquiries have ap- 
peared. The Mexican Petroleum Co. is in the market 
for storage tanks involving 7500 tons and the Union 
Oil Co., California, is inquiring for tanks requiring 
8000 tons of plates. 
The mill quotation is 2.10c. to 2.30c., Chicago. 

Jobbers quote 2.90c. for plates out of stock. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The International & 
Great Northern has placed 14,000 tons of rails with the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., to be shipped by water to the 
Texas coast. There continues to be a fair demand for 
track supplies, but light rails are dull. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
light rails rolled from new steel, 2.15c., f.o.b. makers’ 
mills. 


Standard railroad spikes, 2.85c. to 3c. mill; track 
bolts with square nuts, 3.85c. to 4c., mill; iron tie 
plates, 2.50c.; steel tie plates, 2.35c., f.o.b. mill; 
angle bars, 2.75c., f.o.b. mill. 

Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 
at 3.50c. base and track bolts, 4.50c. base. 

Bars.—With Chicago mills unable to take all the 
soft steel bar business offered, outside producers are 
booking an increasing tonnage for delivery in this dis- 
trict, particularly for early shipment. Demand is 
heavier than it has been in any pre-Christmas week 
for years. Buying of bar iron shows some improve- 
ment, with more liberal specifications from the rail- 
roads, but bookings still fall far short of engaging mill 
capacity in this district. -New business in hard steel 
bars is heavier than was expected at this season and 
prices are firm at 2c., mill. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2c. to 2.10ce. 
Chicago ; common bar iron, 2.35c. to 2.50c., Chicago; 
rail steel, 2c., Chicago mill. 

Jobbers quote 2.80c, for steel bars out of ware- 
house. The warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel 
bars and shafting is 3.80c. for rounds and 4.30c. for 
flats, squares and hexagons. 

Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 
bars at 2.50c. base; hoops, 4.15c.; bands, 3.55c. 
Cast-Iron Pipe.—Cleveland has awarded 2000 tons, 

largely 48-in., to the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. The Hammond-Bird Iron Co. is low bidder 
on 536 tons for Akron, Ohio. Duluth, Minn., has taken 
bids on 1000 tons. The market is fairly steady at $43 
base, Birmingham, for 6-in. and over, although con- 
cessions of a dollar or two a ton have been made in a 
few instances. 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 

Water pipe, 4-in., $55.20; 6-in. and above, $51.20; 

class A and gas pipe, $3 extra. 

Wire Products.—With the Anderson, Ind., mill in 
operation the output of the leading interest is some- 
what improved, although idleness on the holiday will 
cut down the production this week. New business was 
somewhat lighter during the past week as was to be 
expected at this season, but indications point to a 
steady demand throughout the first half of 1923. Nails 
are in good demand and woven fence sales are heavy. 
Although this is not the season for barbed wire, orders 
continue to be received from the South. An urgent 
demand for wire products is expected to develop after 
the first of the year. For mill prices, see Finished Iron 
and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 1717. 


We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 9 
and heavier black annealed wire and No. 9 and 
heavier bright basic wire, $3.30 per 100 lb.; common 
wire nails, $3.45 per 100 lb.; cement coated nails, 
$2.90 per keg. 

Sheets.—With local mills heavily committed for first 
quarter, an increasing volume of business is going to 
Eastern producers. Prices are firm and unchanged. 


Mill quotations are 3.35c. for No. 28 black, 2.50c. 
for No. 10 blue annealed and 4.35c. for No. 28 gal- 
vanized, all being Pittsburgh prices, subject to a 
freight rate to Chicago of 34c. per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago, 4c. for blue an- 
nealed, 4.85c. for black and 5.85c. for galvanized. 
Bolts and Nuts.—First quarter contracting is pro- 

gressing slowly but steadily. A leading producer, in 
fact, reports having practically completed the closing of 
contracts. While occasional price concessions are re- 
ported, discounts appear to be holding firmly as a 
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whole. Specifications are heavier than was expected 
at this time of the year, indicating an increasing con- 
sumption of material. Farm implement makers have 
been contracting for their first quarter needs and are 
expected to specify much more heavily than for two 
years. A slight seasonal slackening in automobile pro- 
duction is to be noted, but operations at full tilt are 
expected after the first of the year. 

Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.75c.; boiler 
rivets, 3.85c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 50 per 
cent off; larger sizes, 50 off; carriage bolts up to 
% x 6 in., 45 off; larger sizes, 45 off; hot pressed 
nuts, squares and hexagons, tapped, $2.75 off; blank 
nuts, $2.75 off; coach or lag screws, gimlet points, 
square heads, 55 per cent off. 

Reinforcing Bars.—iLettings are less numerous with 
the arrival of the holidays, but new work continues to 
develop. Projects now up for figures and those still 
on architects’ boards are expected to insure an active 
demand for reinforcing bars throughout the first half 
of 1923. Prominent sellers fear that the time is not 
far distant when local mill supply will prove inadequate 
and a considerable tonnage will have to be purchased 
from Eastern mills. Country dealers continue to cover 
their first quarter needs. One seller of this class has 
just contracted for 2000 tons. Considerable road work 
is coming to a head. In Illinois and Missouri, State let- 
tings will soon be made and in Iowa considerable 
county work is at the point of being awarded. Wayne 
County, Iowa, will let road work involving 200 tons. 
A blind inquiry received from Texas calls for 1200 
tons of reinforcing. The largest award of the week is 
900 tons for the Hegewisch plant of the Ford Motor 
Co., to be supplied by the Truscon Steel Co. Lettings 
include: 

Ford Motor Co., plant, Hegewisch, Ill., 900 tons, to Trus- 
con Steel Co. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railway, engine 
house, Richmond, Va., 250 tons, to Corrugated Bar Co. 

Junior College, Wichita Falls, Tex., 250 tons, to Truscon 
Steel Co. 

Louisiana State University, power house and engineering 
shops, Baton Rouge, 100 tons, to Corrugated Bar Co. 


Pending business includes: 

Additional foundation work, Calumet Station, Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Chicago, 500 tons. 

Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky., 800 tons. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La., additional 
buildings, tonnage not yet estimated. 

U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, Knoxville, Iowa, 275 tons, gen- 
eral contract awarded to Warner Construction Co., Chicago. 

First Avenue bridge, Sterling, Ill., 250 tons. 

Jefferson school and Southeast high school, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1155 tons, bids rejected. 

Structural Material.—Lettings are less numerous 
during the holiday season, but a number of them in- 
volve more than 1000 tons each. A Seattle bridge 
awarded to the Bethlehem Steel Bridge Co. will take 
over 2000 tons, and a bridge at Glasgow, Mo., let to the 
Mount Vernon Bridge Co., involves 1649 tons. Promi- 
nent among new projects is the United States Insur- 
ance Exchange Building, an 18-story structure to be 
erected at Michigan Boulevard and Delaware Street, 
Chicago. Plans have not yet been completed. It is in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain plain material from local 
mills. 

The mill quotation on plain material is 2.10c. to 
2.20c., Chicago. Jobbers quote 2.90c. for plain mate- 

rial out of warehouses. 

Coke.—The local and Milwaukee by-product plants 
are running practically full, notwithstanding the fact 
that fuel reserves are not so large as is generally the 
case at this season. Barring a period of severe weather, 
production should keep up at the present rate. Local 
by-product foundry coke is unchanged at $15 delivered 
Chicago switching district, and it is probable that this 
price will be continued into January. Standard grades 
of Connellsville foundry coke are available at $13.16, 
delivered. 


Old Material.—Additional purchases of heavy melt- 
ing by two large interests have brought the market up 
to about $18 per gross ton, delivered. An iron mill 
has also shown renewed interest in scrap and has 
offered as high as $16.75 per net ton, delivered, for 
No. 1 wrought. Dealers are completing unfilled con- 
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tracts and are accumulating stocks for an expected 
upswing in prices. The purchases by the mills and the 
genera: betterment of sentiment in the market have 
tended to dry up supplies. The apparent scarcity of 
material, however, is probably ascribable to the fact 
that all holders of scrap are withholding their stocks 
from the market in anticipation of further advances. 
Most scrap grades are quotably higher than a week ago 
and are showing much more strength than is usually 
the case in the holiday season, which is ordinarily a 
very dull period. Railroad offerings include the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio and the Wabash, 4000 tons each. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 
as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


PI CO 6. ois wt'eeude cued eee $22.00 to $22.50 
Cast irom Car Wheels. ...ccccotes 24.50 to 25.00 
Relaying rails, 56 and 60 Ib..... 26.00 to 27.00 


Relaying rails, 65 lb. and heavier 32.00to 35.00 
Rolled or forged steel car wheels 23.00 to 23.50 


Pee FO SG hc hein padde waa 18.50 to 19.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 20.00 to 20.50 
Heavy melting steel............ 17.75 to 18.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

CE Se vic diten osc ntdnan > xa ween 17.75 to 18.00 
NE: SE iri vane un wedes ace 17.25 to 17.75 
Drop forge flashings........... 12.50 to 13.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 15.00to 15.50 
eee CE an ck es Caceenoannl 15.50 to 16.00 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angles and splice bars...... 21.00 to 21.50 
COOL GEO BG sain + <a kek mee wen 17.00 to 17.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms.... 21.00to 21.50 
Fe Deans ctcaevaceene 24.00 to 24.50 
ees GE Sins cca cNueck wae 18.00 to 18.50 
eG, 2. PERS. ob + waren ¢ 15.00 to 15.50 
ee a EN wo debe se wee sees 9.50to 10.00 
CU GR kot b. 0 ca. cdwutdetnda’ 15.50 to 16.00 
ie  L. 8 eee ee 11.50to 12.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 16.25to 16.75 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers..... 20.50 to 21.00 
Ces Merce ce Cyan s keane 21.50 to 22.00 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 20.50 to 21.00 
ING. 3 PROMS GORE 6 cine <0 tw tc we 19.00 to 19.50 
No. ] agricultural cast.......... 19.00 to 19.50 
Low phos. punchings............ 17.50 to 18.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 10.00 to 10.50 
Ce I ie dd ¢ cee ka eedaees 13.50 to 14.00 
SN ME oi cas ik wa, Dada ocatatediies 16.50 to 17.00 
CD I vi ks an kt nRatvnwdee de 17.00 to 17.50 
NG: MN Ss enkianead oa cbee ces 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad matienble .....ccceccss 20.50to 21.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 20.50 to 21.00 


To Reorganize Mitchell Motors Co. 


Financial reorganization of the Mitchell Motors Co., 
Racine, Wis., is the purpose of efforts now being made 
by creditors representing about 80 per cent of the in- 
debtedness, in the direction of securing extension of 
payments and full authority to act. A letter to all 
creditors signed by Herman Waldeck, vice-president 
Continental & Commercial National Bank, Chicago, 
says: “The affairs of the company are in such shape 
that it is imperative that the creditors act promptly 
and in union to properly protect interests of creditors 
in event of reorganization and refinancing or to take 
steps to protect the interests of creditors in event the 
stockholders are unsuccessful in providing means for 
properly refinancing the company. We therefore urge 
upon you the immediate return of the enclosed agree- 
ment with your signature attached thereto.” The agree- 
ment provides for extension of payments and it invests 
the committee with power to arrange for refinancing, 
or to take such other legal action as it may deem best. 
Among the members of the creditors’ committee is 
S. M. Haven, assistant treasurer and manager of the 
Ingalls-Shepard Division, Wyman-Gordon Co., Harvey, 
Ill. 


The Anchor Ship Building Co., Washburn, Wis., is 
expected to resume the operation of its plant upon the 
opening of navigation in April, stockholders having 
tentatively approved of refinancing plans. The concern 
was organized in 1918 with $400,000 capital and built 
and equipped a new dry dock, machine shop and other 
buildings. In 1921 it constructed a double-end ferry 
boat now in use on the Hudson River, but since its com- 
pletion the plant has been idle. Robert Curr organized 
and managed the company and is assisting a stock- 
holders’ committee headed by S. E. Swanson in re- 
orran.zation ard refnancirg plans. 
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New York 

Pipe for Porto Rico Goes to Belgian Agent— 
Price Shaded on Round Tonnage 

of Pig Iron 


New York, Dec. 26.—Furnace coke continues to be 
sold to domestic consumers in large quantities, causing 
curtailment in supply for furnaces and higher prices. 
Prices of coal have again advanced and low volatile 
grades are quoted at $5 to $5.50 at mines, while high 
volatile coals are selling at $4 to $4.50. Foundry coke 
is ordinarily quoted at $9 to $9.50, Connellsville ovens, 
and furnace coke at $7.50 to $8, but furnace coke has 
been sold this week to domestic consumers at $9.50. 
By-product coke is still quoted at $14.84 to $14.91, 
delivered Newark and Jersey City points. British coke 
may be imported to relieve the present situation. At 
prices now prevailing in England, it can be delivered 
c.i.f. New York at about $10.85, whereas furnace coke 
sold at $9, Connellsville, is delivered at $12.91, sea- 
board. 

Pig Iron.—The principal purchase of the past week 
was 25,000 tons by the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 
for first quarter delivery. While the price has been 
carefully guarded, indications are that $26, base fur- 
nace, was shaded on at least a part of the tonnage 
which came from a furnace having a low freight rate. 
Despite this transaction, the market for ordinary busi- 
ness seems to be firm at $27, eastern Pennsylvania 
furnace, with $26 as the lowest quotation at Buffalo. 
One company is quoting the following schedule, Buffalo 
furnace: No. 1X, $29; No. 2X,, $28; No. 2 plain, $27. 
The same seller last week was quoting No. 2X and No. 2 
plain at $27 and No. 1 at $27.50. Foreign iron seems 
to be somewhat firmer with $26.50 to $27.50 usually 
quoted on Continental grades and $28.50 to $29 on 
Scotch. 

We quote delivered in the New York district as 
follows, having added to furnace prices $2.27 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.44 from Virginia: 


East. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 tu 3.25......$381.27 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75.... 30.27 
East. Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...... 29.27 
a, A. Bue ON Os bo a5 540440 Sree 30.91 
No. 2X Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75..... .. 33.44 
No, 2 Virginian, sil. 1.75 tO. 3:25... «cascuse C244 


Ferroalloys.—Buying of ferromanganese, while not 
so heavy as the previous week, was fairly good the last 
week. Sales have totaled about 1000 to 1500 tons, all 
British alloy, at prevailing quotations. There have also 
been moderately heavy sales of domestic spiegeleisen 
at prevailing prices, several thousand tons having been 
sold at the lower levels which prevail for large tonnages, 
or $34, furnace, for the 20 per cent alloy. Some busi- 
ness has also been done in spiegeleisen for importation 
from Great Britain. Large contracts for 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon for consumption in 1923 have been made 
by leading domestic producers at the quotations noted 
below, the price range depending upon the quantity and 
the point of consumption. The ferrochromium market 
has also been fairly active. Quotations are as follows: 

Ferromanganese, domestic, furnace, nom- 
Sr er rer ee $100.00 
Ferromanganese, British, 80 per cent, f.o0.b 
AUBBUC MOTE i isyc cc. ; $100.00 
Spiegeleisen, 17 to 19 per cent, furnace, 
$34.00 to $36.00 
Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent, furnace or duty 


UE winstaoe boise We wipe ee ene $33.00 to $35.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered, per 
gross ton, carloads.......... $82.50 to $87.50 


Ferrotungsten, per lb. of contained metal, 
90c. to 95e 
Ferrochromium, 4 to 8 per cent carbon, 60 
to 70 per cent Cr., per lb. Cr., delivered. 
° 13c. to 1l4e 
Ferrovanadium, per Ib. of contained vana- 
RE dike Da eee oe Gees eee ae $3.50 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, in 
CRPIORGE, POF MSt COWS i <.occ iv covivives cee 
Ores 
Manganese ore, foreign, per unit, c.i.f.29c. to 30c. 
Tungsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 
contrates, nominal ....ccccerecse $7.50 to $8.50 
Chrome ore, basis 48 per cent CroOs, crude, 
per ton, c.i.f, Atlantic seaboard. $18.00 to $28.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates. 
per lb. of MoSe, New York......... 55e. to 60e. 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—Sales representatives of 
mills find many Eastern consumers indifferent to the 
filled order books of the mills. The attitude is tha; 
material will be available when the need is found for jt. 
Present indications are that structural material, plates 
and cold rolled products are not so well sold up as 
other forms of finished steel, but mill specifications for 
the latter commonly cover the first quarter at to-day’s 
mill operating rates and business in shapes and plates 
is reported improving. Conditions make prices firm 
though there is little likelihood of early advances, as 
every effort is apparently to be taken to make for 
stabilization and price changes will be made by th 
large producers only after careful consideration of the 
then state of demand and of order books. Activity in 
building lines seems unabated, unless perchance it 
in concrete bars, and building operators in the Eas 
claim the end of the demand is not in sight. Firn 
specifications from the automobile trade show continued 
heavy automobile construction, and while there is a ]u!! 
at the moment in railroad purchasing, a large and 
steady flow of such business is expected for months. 
Advances of prices on export account have been mad: 
and if anything there is a betterment in export inquiry 
Some 3000 tons of forging billets has been sold at a 
$47 base. 

We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 

as follows: Soft steel bars and steel plates, 2.24c. 

o 2.34c.; structural shapes, 2.29c. to 2.38c.; bar iron, 
2.34c. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The recent activity has evidently 
only been temporarily curtailed by the advent of th 
holidays. Prices have been advanced by one maker in 
this district, $1 per ton, as a result of the heavy de- 
mand and the stiffening in pig iron prices. The recent 
tender from San Juan, Porto Rico, on 20,000 tons of 
30-in. pipe, on which the United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. was reported to be low bidder has been 
awarded to Eduardo Giorgeti of San Juan, stated to be 
an agent of a Belgian foundry. We quote per net ton, 
f.o.b. New York, in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and 
larger, $55.50; 4-in. and 5-in., $60; 3-in., $64.80, with 
$4 additional for Class A and gas pipe. The soil pipe 
market is also exceedingly strong and one large maker 
in this district has advanced quotations, in view 
of the stiffening in the pig iron market. We quote 
discounts of both Southern and Northern makers, de- 
livered New York, as follows: 2 to 6-in. standard, 
28 to 30% per cent off list; heavy, 38 to 40% per cent 
off list, which is an advance of five points in prices. 


High Speed Steel.—This market is quiet and un- 
changed. Quotations are still from 75c. to 80c. per |b 
for 18 per cent tungsten high speed steel with special! 
brands of some companies ranging up to 90c. per |b. 


Warehouse Business.—Business is slow during the 
holidays, but prices generally are firm. In black and 
galvanized sheets, prices are practically unchanged 
with No. 28 gage galvanized quoted at as low as 5.20¢. 
per lb. and the average quotation on black sheets about 
4.50c. per lb., although sales for shipment out of the 
metropolitan district have been made on as high a 
base as 4.75c. per lb. Steel pipe is in good demand 
and prices unchanged. The copper market is up, an- 
other increase of 4c. to %c. per lb. having been mad 
on most brass, bronze and copper products by the ware- 
houses. We quote prices on page 1740. 


Old Material.—The holidays and the usual year end 
inventories of mills have resulted in quiet during th 
past week, but prices generally are strong with an 
upward tendency. For shipment to Bethlehem, dealers 
are now paying as high as $17 per ton delivered fo! 
railroad quality of heavy melting steel. Specification 
pipe is also showing a slight advance, $15 per ton now 
being paid for shipment to a Lebanon mill. Stove plat 
is quiet, but prices are unchanged. No. 1 railroad 
wrought is quotable this week at $15 to $15.50. No. ! 
heavy melting steel is strong at $12.50 to $13 per ton 
and a fair range for railroad quality is $14 to $15 per 
ton, based on buying for the Bethlehem Steel Co. 2° 
$17 and for the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. at $20 per 
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ton. Eastern Pennsylvania consumers continue quiet, 
most of the present activity being from the West. 
Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel, yard....... $12.50 to $13.00 
Steel rails, short lengths, or 


SEG. 6 wires Werk ea mens 4.00 to 15.00 
SE Se POMS 5 ac eaees Sea tone 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying rails, nominal....... . 21.00to 22.00 
ee Ge MA oc cieweeeeeceens 17.00 to 18.00 
a ee eee ae 25.00 to 26.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 15.00to 15.50 
Wrought iron track. ............ 14.00 to 14.50 
oo: ek. eee eee eee wiveew ee Gn Bae 
No. 1 yard wrought, long . 13.00to 13.50 
Cast borings (clean)...... eevee 12.00to 12.50 
Machine-shop turnings ..... 12.00 to 12.50 
Mixed borings and turnings . 11.00to 11.50 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. long)......... 10.50 to 11.00 
ee yee en 12.25to 13.25 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 13.50 to 14.00 
Cast-irom GOr WhOG]S.....ccccscs 16.50 to 17.50 


Prices which dgalers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 
No. 1 machinery cast........ 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 

ing materials, etc.), cupola size 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size 15.00to 15.50 

No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers 

Gee e ch eae cnwek<e an Mew : 13.50 to 14.00 


$19.00 to $20.00 


Boston 
Sales Small the Past Week with Prices Some- 
what Conflicting 


BosTon, Dec. 26.—Generally, the pig iron market 
the past week gave evidence of firmness. Yet a Buf- 
falo producer, having advanced No. 2X from $25 to $26, 
furnace, accepted a limited tonnage at $25, buyers in- 
sisting on accepting original quotations. German and 
Belgian irons, although not sold, are obtainable at 
$26.50, duty paid, on dock here. These are the only 
visible weak spots. Active Buffalo furnace interests 
have advanced from $27 furnace for No. 2 plain, No. 
2X and No. 1X, to $27, $28 and $29, respectively, after 
having taken business at $27. Erie iron, with a $5.92 
freight, sold at $27 for No. 2X, eastern Pennsylvania 
at slightly better than $27 furnace base, Virginia at 
$23, while the most active foreign iron holder sold 
Scotch corresponding with our No. 2X at $29, duty 
paid, on dock here, and English at $27, an advance of 
$1 a ton, and Connecticut valve and fittings making 
interests bought Scotch at close to $32, delivered. 
Sales for the past week also include charcoal irons, 
lake at $30 furnace base, Massachusetts at $55 to $60, 
and Connecticut at $60 to $75, the latter representing 
he cleanup of approximately 1000 tons piled. Aggre- 
gate New England sales the past week amounted to 
but a few thousand tons, with textile machinery, scale 
and machine tool interests taking the bulk. Transpor- 
tation conditions from the Buffalo district into New 
England are very bad, from eastern Pennsylvania fair, 
from Virginia fair and from Alabama good. 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest reported sales, now infrequent, and as follows, 
having added to furnace prices $3.65 freight from 
eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo, $5.92 from 
Virginia and $9.60 from Alabama: 

Eastern Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75..$31.15 to $32.15 
Eastern Penn., sil. 1 





75 to 2.25.. 30.65to 31.65 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 30.91 to 32.91 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 ; 30.91 to 31.91 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.7! 33.42to 34.42 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.: 32.92to 33.92 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 7 33.10 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25....... 32.60 


Finished Material.—Since last reports, local mill 
representatives have booked a sizable aggregate ton- 
nage of common iron and steel bars, high carbon bars 
ind special analysis stock, sheets and small structural 
steel for light fabricating work, for shipment during 
first quarter. Bars sold at 1.90c. to 2c., f.o.b. Pitts- 
urgh, base, while the spread in structural steel prices 
s smaller. Fire box plates are in good demand for 
prompt shipment, while sales of universals are rather 
mited. Practically all hardware jobbing interests 
have covered first quarter bolt and nut requirements 
t prices slightly under open quotations. Nails continue 
1 demand, although most of the large buyers are well 
vered. Steam and street railroads continue to show 
iterest in special track material. 
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Warehouse Business.—Although some tapering off 
in the movement of iron and steel out of warehouse 
stocks was noted last week, business has more resil- 
iency than at any period since the war. Demand runs 
to practically everything handled by warehouses, with 
sheets perhaps the most active. Warehouse stocks are 
not nearly so complete as a month ago, and the ten- 
dency is not to anticipate more than one or two months’ 
requirements. The largest warehouse interests here 
have adopted mill quantity differentials. 

Jobbers quote: Soft steel bars, $3.065 per 100 Ib 
base; flats, $3.85; concrete bars, 3.164c.; structural 
steel, $3.065 to $3.50: tire steel, $4.50 to $4.85; open- 
hearth spring steel, $5 to $6.50; crucible spring steel, 
$12: steel bands, $4.25; hoop steel, $4.75; cold rolled 
steel, $4 to $4.50; refined iron, $3.065; best refined 
iron, $4.50; Wayne iron, $5.50: Norway iron, $6.60 
to $7.10; plates, 3.16%4c. to $3.35; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, $4.15 per 100 Ib. base; No. 28 black 
sheets, $5.40; No. 28 galvanized sheets, $6.40 
Coke.—New England producers of foundry coke 

have fallen further behind on deliveries, largely be- 
cause of the car situation. So far as is known, no foun- 
dry in this territory is in distress for fuel, but a fairly 
large percentage are carrying unusually small reserve 
stocks. The market on New England by-product coke 
remains at $16 delivered within the $3.10 freight zone. 
Sales of Connellsville 48-hr. coke for domestic purposes 
are increasing with coal dealers and gas companies tak- 
ing everything offered. The spot market is about $9 
on cars Connellsville district or $14.55 delivered New 
England, and for first quarter $8 to $8.50 Connellsville 
or $13 55 to $1 4.05 delivered. 

Old Material.—Little new business in old material 
developed the past week. Activity centered in what- 
ever dealers could pick up against old contracts, and the 
total tonnage involved is hardly worth mentioning. On 
the surface, at least, prices are firm, possibly on ex- 
pectations of better business after Jan. 1. New Eng- 
land apparently has a sizable tonnage of desired mate- 
rial suitable for Pennsylvania consumption. For that 
reason holders are awaiting an increased demand, 
rather than push sales. Supplies of cast iron borings 
for chemical purposes and mixed borings and turnings, 
fairly plentiful a week back, have dried up and prices 
are strong, although not higher. Heavy melting stee) 
fetches $14.50, shipping point, more often than $14. 


The following prices are for gross ton lots de- 


livered consuming points 
No. 1 machinery $20.00 to $22.00 
No. 2 machinery cast oa 18.00 to 20.00 
Stove plate ; — 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable 20.50 to 21.00 
Bundled sheets 14.00 to 14.50 
Car wheels ‘ ‘ . 20.00to 20.50 


The following prices are offered per gross ton lots 
f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points 


No. 1 heavy melting steel... .. $14.00 to $14.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ‘ 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 yard wrought 11.00to 11.50 


Wrought pipe (1-in. in diam., over 


2 ft. long) §950to 10.00 
Machine shop turnings : 10.00 to 10.50 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill 12.00to 12.50 


6.50 to 17.00 
00to 11.25 
.00to 11.50 


Cast iron borings, chemical 1 
slast furnace borings and turnings 1 
Bundled forged scrap 1 
tegular forged scrap and bundled 


skeleton §9.50to 1060.00 
Axles 20.00 to 20.50 
Shafting 19.00to 19.50 
Rails for rolling 15.00to 15.50 


Birmingham 


The $23 Quotation Adhered to Fairly Well— 
Twenty-four Active Stacks 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 26. 


Pig Iron.—The final estimate of sales of Alabama 
pig iron since Thanksgiving when buying started again 
is 350,000 tons, one interest booking 100,000 tons, part 
for second half, and all others heavily according to 
capacity. The holidays arrived with the $23 base seem- 
ingly firm, although regular customers buying large 
lots still were accorded concessions as usual. A South- 
ern pipe maker bought 3000 tons, paying a shade under 
$23, but lots of 1000 tons brought $23. A Western san- 
itary interest took 7000 tons, paying $23 for part of it. 
The average small lot is bringing $24. Furnaces are 
feeling easy and not pushing sales. The inquiry for 
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more common price. Several mills are asking 3.50c. for 
black and 4.50c. for galvanized sheets. The Brier Hill 
Steel Co. has advanced to these prices and to 2.75c. on 
blue annealed sheets. There is a lull in buying, as some 
consumers are deferring purchases until after inven- 
tories. 


Philadelphia 


Large Pig Iron Buying, Some of Which De- 
velops Further Weakness in Prices 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 26.—The past several days has 
brought more than the customary holiday-week activity. 
Large pig iron buying has been the feature of the 
market. A cast iron pipe company has placed upward 
of 20,000 tons, chiefly with two furnaces, at prices 
which represent a concession probably of about $1 a 
ton. An Eastern steel company will close this week 
for 15,000 to 20,000 tons uf basic for February-March 
shipment. There nas been a large volume of buying in 
lots from 100 to 500 tons, and the aggiegate of orders 
closed and pending is fully 75,900 tons. 

The steel business has shown no marked change, 
but the weakness in prices seems to have been checked. 
The high coke prices are being used by both pig iron 
and steel interests as an argument that prices of iron 
and steel are bound to advance, slightly at least. The 
demand for coke for domestic use continues. One local 
office is disposing of about 2000 tons daily. Prices on 
coke quoted to-day ranged from $9 to $10, Connelisville, 
for prompt delivery. 

Railroad congestion is spreading to Eastern terri- 
tory, which hitherto has been only mildly affected. The 
New York, New Haven & Hartford has embargoed all 
shipments into New England, and there is a serious 
lack of cars at Eastern mills and furnaces. 


Pig Iron.—A cast iron pipe company bought 20,000 
tons or more of foundry iron during the week at prices 
said to be below $27, delivered. Although details of 
the transaction are guarded, it is reported in the trade 
that the iron was sold at about $26, furnace. An East- 
ern steel company is in the market for 15,000 to 20,000 
tons of basic iron for February-March delivery and will 
probably buy within a day or two. Prices quoted are 
said to approximate $26.50 to $27, delivered. A sale of 
2000 tons of basic had been practically closed today 
at about $26.75, delivered. There has been a large 
volume of buying of foundry iron in lots ranging from 
1v0 to 500 tons, with some sales of 1000-ton lots, and 
the aggregate, including the basic tonnage now pend- 
ing, is about 75,000 tons. This represents the largest 
pig iron business that has come to Eastern furnaces 
within a week in a long time. While concessions were 
made on the large tonnage of foundry iron above re- 
ferred to, the market on smaller lots has held firmly to 
$27, furnace, for No. 2 plain; $28 for No. 2X and $29 
for No. 1X. With $9 to $10, Connellsville, being quoted 
for furnace coke for prompt delivery, and only slightly 
less on contracts, the pig iron trade looks for a stronger 
market. The business taken in the last week has given 
furnaces a better order book and there now appears 
less willingness to make concessions. Some of the 
Virginia pig iron makers are holding to $28, base, but 
one or two have quoted $27, base, with $1 differentials 
for the higher percentages of silicon. One of the large 
inquiries before the trade is from the Reading Iron Co. 
for 6000 tons of gray forge, but as this company will 
put its large furnace at Hokendauqua, Pa., recently 
acquired from the Thomas Iron Co., in blast about 
Jan. 1 it is likely that at least a part of this tonnage 
will be made there. The Delaware River Steel Co. is 
planning to put its furnace at Chester, Pa., in blast 
within the next few weeks. Imports of foreign iron in 
the week ended Saturday, Dec. 23, totaled 5763 tons, 
of which 4000 tons was from Scotland and 1763 from 
France. Reports of the quantity of foreign iron in 
 torage at Philadelphia have apparently been exagger- 
ated. Probably not much more than 5000 tons has 
been piled on docks aside from that which is now being 
unloaded from ships to be shipped immediately. The 
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demand for foreign iron has been slightly better dur- 
ing the past week and prices have stiffened somewhat. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76 cents to $1.64 per gross ton: 


fast. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 


DU Sc kee we dedve Von es ee $27.76 to $28.14 
East. Pa, No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 28.76 to 29.14 
Se Ss SO Bas nee 0 6.04 29.76 to 30.14 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

eer he oP oro ee 32.17 to 33.17 
Virginia No, 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 33.17 to 34.17 
Basic delivered eastern Pa...... 26.75 to 27.00 
Ge E> is. 3.6 'eG.are wine a bia nena 28.14 to 28.64 
DED. ccg-wikts k 6:6 oh cud ee ees 29.64 to 30.60 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

MOSS)  cacvsencesPseednesreuas< 35.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. 

PROG? 63i-s aed via weeds 30.00 to 35.00 


Iron Ore.—Receipts of iron ore at the port of Phila- 
delphia last week included 7000 tons from Algiers and 
7629 tons from Sweden. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—There is little demand for 
billets. Prices remain unchanged, the minimum being 
$37.50 or $38, Pittsburgh, for rerolling quality and 
$42.50 for forging quality. 


Plates.—No further weakness in plates is noted, and 
prices seem to have settled for the present to 1.90c., 
Pittsburgh, for large lots and 2c. for small lots, with 
some contracts for first quarter being made at 2c. 
Tuesday’s mails brought a fair volume of orders to one 
or two mills for this time of year. 


Structural Material.—One mill which has been quot- 
ing 1.95c., Pittsburgh, on structural shapes has with- 
drawn all such quotations outstanding and now quotes 
2c. To this extent the local market appears stronger 
and the mills predict a 2c. minimum for first quarter. 

Old Material.—Further strength has been added to 
the scrap market in the past week. While there has 
been no large buying each inquiry has brought out 
higher quotations from scrap dealers regardless of the 
tonnage involved. It is not now possible to buy heavy 
melting steel below $17, delivered, while on a large 
tonnage dealers would undoubtedly ask $18. One mill 
was able to get only 1000 tons at $17. No. 1 railroad 
wrought is slightly stronger at $20 to $21; forge fire 
is at least $15.50 to $16, with the tendency upward; 
clean turnings for blast furnace use would command 
$15 to $15.50, and No. 1 cast on small sales have gone 
up, now being quoted at $21 to $22. Dealers have 
firm views regarding the market and look for higher 
prices early in the new year when a larger volume of 
buying is expected. 


We quote for delivery at consuming points in this 
district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel.......$17.00 to $18.00 
Ry TD 5 i kes weno ed oe tine ols 17.00 to 18.00 
Steel rails for rolling........... 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and 

WE. haces ca Rees kas ed 22.00 to 23.00 
Cast HOR CBP WRMGIB. .6:060 sb eeces 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 20.00 to 21.00 
Wo. 1 ard Wrougnt, i... ccccces 17.00 to 17.50 
ee DS aaa reer 15.50 to 16.00 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 15.00 to 15.50 
Dee, 5. DR ao eed Cakeee cane 15.00 to 15.50 
Turnings (short shoveling grade 

for blast furnace use)........ 15.00 to 15.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

Beast TUrTGACe WHO)... sks viesee 14.50 to 15.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

Se NS i vc ye etiak roe 15.00 to 15.50 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

a errr er roe ee 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

NED ste ih so ace piste a Gib aishehain ke Ae 16.50 to 17.00 
Cast borings (for steel works 

ONE. CORAM DAI) ic cd 0:6 15.50 to 16.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 20.00 to 22.00 
aR See ere ee 21.00 to 22.00 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

EE. eite ‘ov nice 0:3. 5 os oe oe el 19.00 to 19.50 
Railroad grate bars......s.-0i%s. 16.50 to 17.00 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 16.50to 17.00 
tailroad malleable ............ 15.50 to 16.50 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications) 14.50to 15.00 

RS 6S bss 5 he 2 ha eee 21.00 to 22.00 

errr eye re 22.00 
Sheets.—The advance of $3 a ton on sheets by the 
Brier Hill Steel Co. has had no appreciable effect upon 
the market as other mills continue to quote the same 
prices as hitherto, namely, 2.50c. to 2.60c. on blue an- 
nealed, 3.35c. on black and 4.35c. on galvanized. The 
prices named by Brier Hill are 2.75c., 3.50c. and 4.9. 
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in the order above named. Most of the sheet companies 
are fairly well booked for first quarter. 


Warehouse Business.—There has been no change in 
warehouse prices, which are quoted as follows for local 
delivery: 


Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3c.; iron 
bars (except bands), 3c.; round edge iron, 3.20c.; 
round edge steel, iron finish, 145 x % in., 3.20c.; 
round edge steel planished, 4c.; tank steel plates, 
%4-in. and heavier, 3.10c.; tank steel plates, 3/16-in., 
3.30c.; blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gage, 
3.85c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.60c.; galvanized 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.75c.; square twisted and de- 
formed steel bars, 3.15c.; structural shapes, 3.10c.; 
diamond pattern plates, 4-in., 4.80c.; 3/16-in., 5ce.; 
spring steel, 4.25c.; round cold-rolled steel, 3.85c. ; 
squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 4.35c.: steel 
hoops, No. 13 gage and lighter, 4.25c.; steel bands, 
No. 12 gage to 3/16-in., inclusive, 3.825c.; rails, 3c.; 
tool steel, 8.50c.; Norway iron, 6.50c. 

Bars.—Some mills are not anxious for bar business 
at anything below 2c., Pittsburgh, as their schedules 
are fairly full for the next month or two. It is not 
denied that a considerable number of sales has been 
made during the past few weeks at 1.90c. and 1.95c., 
but the market is believed to be slightly stronger. Bar 


iron is firmer at 2c., Pittsburgh. 


Cincinnati 


On Southern Iron $23 Is Common Price. But 
$22.50 Is Reported 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 26.—Customary holiday inactivity 
was evident in the market last week, but a nu nber of 
fair-sized orders for Northern iron were booked for 
first quarter. Included in these was one of 2000 tons, 
one for 800, one for 600 and several ranging from 100 
to 500 tons. The Southern market was rather quiet, 
due as much to the disposition of members not to book 
as the indisposition of the buyer to cover. We note one 
sale of 3000 tons to a Kentucky melter for first half at a 
reported price of $22.50, and several lots of 500 tons 
were taken at $22.50 and $23. While $23 is the more 
common quotation, it is said that $22.50 can still be 
done from one or two furnaces. Others are quoting 
up to $25. Twenty-seven represents the southern Ohio 
market, and most of the sales were made at that figure, 
though one furnace has now advanced its price to $27.50. 

Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
and $2.27 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


CD saddasvevuss ee . -$26.55 to $27.05 

Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 
fe) ene, Serer 27.05 to 27.55 
37.77 


Ohio silvery (nominal), 8 per cent 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 


Se GO - ES oe a6 bia x eee 29.27 
SE SUOUONTD: sc reece eve wdaons 28.27 
EE so eine K cele ees eo 29.27 


Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers report a rather 
quiet week, due entirely to the holiday season. Prices 
are as last quoted. 

Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 


2.95c. base; reinforcing bars, 3.05c. base: hoops, 
4.05c. base; bands, 3.85c. base; shapes and plates, 


3.05c. base; cold-rolled rounds, 3.75c. base: cold- 
rolled flats, squares and hexagons, 4.25c. base; No. 
10 blue annealed sheets, 4c.; No. 28 black sheets, 
4.70c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.75c.: No. 9 an- 


nealed wire, $3.10 per 100 1lb.; common wire nails, 

$3.20 per keg, base. 

Finished Material.—Announcement of price ad- 
vances by the Brier Hill Steel Co. on plates, sheets and 
sheet bars was not entirely unexpected, as most of the 
independent companies have been considering this step 
for some time and have, it is said, only awaited book- 
ing sufficient tonnage to carry them over the first few 
weeks of the year before moving prices upward. 
The plate market is undoubtedly stronger, and delivery 
promises are being lengthened considerably each week. 
The same is true in a lesser degree of bars, and some 
independent companies report that practically all of 
the customary tonnage allotted to this district is under 
contract for first quarter. One feature of the bar mar- 
ket is that agricultural implement manufacturers have 
placed orders for more tonnage than for any quarter 
since 1920. There is also a fair demand for small ton- 
nages of bars, shapes and plates for immediate ship- 
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ment, though the holiday season has cut down the num- 
ber of orders considerably. On these products, 2c. 
appears to be the minimum, and a local manufacturer 
is understood to have placed an order for several hun- 
dred tons at this figure. There is little demand for 
light rails from mining companies, and track fastenings 
are also quiet. The former are quoted at 2.l5c. to 
2.25¢c., and the latter at 2.75c. Small spikes are now 
quoted at 3.25c. There is a fair demand for wire nails 
at $2.75 per keg for immediate shipment, and $2.70 on 
first quarter contracts. Price of spring wire has been 
advanced to 3.35¢e. by some independent companies. In 
the structural field there have been no inquiries of size, 
although a number taking less than 100 tons are being 
figured. The Elks’ Temple, Louisville, has been 
awarded to the Sneed Architectural Iron Co., which 
will fabricate and erect 1155 tons. The Dravo Con- 
tracting Co. and the Green Bay Drydock & Shipbuild- 
ing Co. have been awarded three barges each by the 
Mississippi River Commission, about 3000 tons of steel 
being required. 

Coke.—There was much activity in the coke market, 
both for prompt shipment and first half contracts. Spot 
prices are very firm, and in some cases have advanced 
50c. a ton over last week’s levels. Contract prices rule 
about the same level as has been the case for several 
weeks. We note one sale of 10,000 tons and another 
of 6000 tons of foundry coke for shipment over the first 
half. 

Old Material.—There is little activity in the scrap 
market, although dealers report a more active interest 
in fu.are shipments. Prices are, if anything, firmer, as 
dealers and consumers all agree that buying must soon 
commence. The Big Four and C. & O. railroads have 
fair-sized lists out. 

We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars Cin- 


cinnati 
Per Gross Ton 
Bundled sheets . Raeae eee $13.00 to $13.50 
Iron rails , ... 16.00to 17.00 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up 25.50 to 26.00 
Rails for rolling . 17.00to 17.50 
Heavy melting steel . 16.00to 17.00 
Steel rails for melting .. 15.00to 16.00 
Car wheels 19.00 to 19.50 


Per Net Ton 


No. 1 railroad wrought.. 14.00to 14.50 
Cast borings 11.00 to 11.50 
Steel turnings 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad cast 16.50 to 17.50 
No. 1 machinery 20.50 to 21.00 
Burnt scrap 11.00 to 11.50 
Iron axles a ‘ . 20.00to 20.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 13.50to 14.50 
Pipes and flues nied 10.00 to 16.50 


San Francisco 
Slight Upward Trend of Pig Iron—Old Ma- 
terial Advances $5 Per Ton 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 20.—There has been no great 
change in the condition of the pig iron market during 
the past two weeks, with the possible exception of a 
slight upward tendency in prices at primary foreign 
centers. This applies particularly to Continental iron, 
latest cables indicating firmness. One merchant fig- 
ures that on the basis of new quotations it would be 
difficult to place No. 1 foundry here at less than $32.75 
in 1000 lots, meaning from $34 to $35 to the trade. 
Recent business has been light, it being estimated that 
scarcely more than 500 tons has been placed. The price 
was around $33, c.i.f., duty for buyers’ account. In- 
quiries for a considerable tonnage running into the new 
year are reported, but as yet actual! business has not 
been noteworthy. Nothing is heard from the Chinese 
market, which seems to be heavily sold. Indian mar- 
kets are high as compared with Continental, and do- 
mestic prices are still out of line. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The market continues to show a 
healthy condition, and while prices are not greatly 
changed, the tone is firm, with indications for a main- 
tenance of strength into the spring season. Offerings are 
not being made freely by mills, and the near future 
seems to promise a scarcity of pipe, or, at least, deferred 
shipments. Together with this, an active demand is 
expected early in the year, both from private and 
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British Iron and Steel Market 


Tin Plate Expected to Advance Further—Conti- 
nental Finished Steel Quoted Much Higher, 
Due to Exchange Improvement 
(By Cable) 





LONDON, ENGLAND, Dec. 22. 

Pig iron business is quieter, owing to the approach 
of the holidays, but the tone of the market is confident 
and increased activity is anticipated upon resumption 
of business. Some Midlands producers are preparing 
to re-light additional furnaces. America is inquiring 
for Scotch foundry iron. Hematite is firm. 

Many steel plants are closing down for the holidays 
all next week, but there are substantial orders on hand. 
British railroads have made fair purchases, as have 
also shipbuilding and engineering works, but the gen- 
eral merchant business is dull. 

Continental steel prices are dearer, on the appre- 
ciation of their exchange rates. In consequence, busi- 
ness is almost stagnant. Plates, 3/16 in., have been sold 
to India at £7 2%s, (1.48c. per lb.) cost and freight. 
Semi-finished steel is unobtainable. 

Large business is being done in tin plate on the new 
20s. ($4.64) basis, f.o.b., in anticipation of another 
price advance. So far, no alteration has been made 
and some works are booked up over June. Tin plate 
bars (sheet bars) are being talked of at higher prices. 

Japanese specifications for black sheets, cold-rolled, 
have an agreed price now at £16 (3.3lc. per lb.) f.o.b. 
There is good demand for early shipment, but the works 
are quoting no better than March or April. 

Galvanized sheets are steady. 

We quote per gross ton, except where otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 
figured at $4.64 per £1, as follows: 


Durham coke, delivered {1 9s. $6.73 
Cleveland No. 1 foundry 4 15 22.04 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry 4 11 21.11 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry 4 5 19.72 
Cleveland No. 4 forge... 4 2% 19.14 
Cleveland basic : tf 0 18.56 
East Coast mixed is to £4 1314s. 21.58 to $21.69 
Ferromanganese ...... 15 0 69.60 
Ferromanganese* ..... 14 0 64.96 
Rails, 60 lb. and up 7 16 to & O 35.96 to 37.12 
Billets etka nop eee to 7 5 32.48 to 33.64 
Sheet and tin plate bars, 

Welsh ae aia k wes 7 O to 7 T% 32.48to 34.22 
Tin plates, base box... 1 0 to 1 O% 4.64 to 4.67 

Cc, per Lb 

at DIGGER. 25. wks ss § 10 to 9 9O 1.76 to 1.86 
Boiler plates 11 0 toll 10 2.28 to 2.38 
Tees Poe a 4 0 to 9 10° 1.86 to 1.97 
Channels ..... a a to & 15 1.71 to 1.81 
Beams ... : oe to 8 15 1.71 to 1.81 
Round bars, ™% to 3 in y 0 to 9 10 1.86 to 1.97 
Galvanized sheets, 24g. 17 5 to17 10 3.57 to 3.63 
Black sheets, 24 gage. 11 15 2.43 
Black sheets, Japanese 

specifications ... 15 5 3.16 
Steel hoops .. irae 11 0 & 11 10* 2.28 & 2.38 
Cold rolled steel strip, 

ee sors ob Oo $.58 
Cotton ties, Indian speci- 

fications ..... ‘ 15 #0 3.1] 


*Export price. 
Continental Prices, All F. O. B. Channel Ports, 


Delivery as Specified 
No. 3 foundry pig iron: 


selgium, Jan., Feb... £4 10s. $20.88 
Luxemb’g, Jan., Feb 4 10 20.88 
France, Jan., Feb 4 10 20.88 
Billets: Not quoted. 
Wire rods, 5 mm. (0.2 in.) 
Belgium a a eh Oe tof£10 714s. 33.64 to $48.14 
Wire nails (keg basis) 
ROPE” s4 is 00 6's 014% 3.36 
Belgium ....... 0 2014 1.76 
Angles: Cc, per Lb. 
i a 7 7% 1.53 
Tees: 
OO EE eee 8 5 1.71 
Merchant bars: 
Belgium, Feb., Mar.. 6 1! to 7 5 1.40 to 1.50 
Luxemb’g, Feb., Mar. 7 5 1.50 
France, Feb., Mar... 7 5 1.50 
Germany, Mar., Apr. 6 15 to 7 5& 1.40to 1.50 


Joists (beams): 
France, not quoted. 
Belgium, Jan., Feb... 6 15 to 7 2% 1.40 to 
Luxemb’g, Jan., Feb. 6 15 to 7 2% 1.40 to 
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Channels: 


Belgium ....ceccece 7 10 to 712% 1.55 to 1.58 
vs-in. plates: 
Germany, Jan., Feb.. 6 5 to 6 15 1.29to 1.40 
Belgium, Jan., Feb... 7 0 1.45 
Luxemb’g, Jan., Feb. 7 0 1.45 
France, not quoted. = 
No. 8 gage wire: 
OEE Sk v ies eneve 14 10% 3.01 


COST OF LIVING HIGHER 
All Items But Fuels and Metals Higher Than in 


October 


Wholesale prices in November averaged nearly 114 
per cent higher than in October, according to the infor- 
mation gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
10.7 per cent higher than in October of last year. Sim- 
ilarly, the average retail price of food is reported 1% 
per cent higher in November than in October, but it is 
5 per cent lower than it was a year ago. 

Metals and metal products, as a group, declined 114 
per cent during the month, and reached a point 16.7 
per cent higher than a year ago—this, in part due to 
recent recessions in pig iron. But THE IRON AGE com- 
posite price for pig iron, at mid-November, was 411% 
per cent higher than a year ago, and the composite for 
finished steel was 16 per cent higher than in 1921. 

Metals stand liquidated 68 per cent of the 1920 
peak price excess over 1913—that is, 68 per cent of that 
excess has been wiped out. This liquidation, a year ago, 
had reached 84.5 per cent, a portion of which has since 
been lost by price advances in nearly all items. “All 
commodities” have been liquidated 62 per cent, on the 
basis of the November figures; a year ago, it was 71.5 
per cent. 

Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of 
Commodities 
(1913 equals 100) 
: Advance in 


1920 1921 1922 1922 One Year, 

Peak Nov. Oct. Nov. Per Cent 
Farm products ....... 247 121 138 143 18.2 
Pe, Wes. i keikvcce ome 248 139 140 143 2.9 
Cloths and clothing... 346 180 188 192 6.7 
Fuels and lighting.... 281 197 226 218 10.7 
Metals and metal prod- 

WOE ccae ee atnecew es 203 114 135 133 16.7 
Building materials ... 300 163 183 185 13.5 
Chemicals and drugs.. 213 129 124 127 —1.6 
House-furnishing goods 275 178 176 179 0.6 
Miscellaneous ........ 208 119 120 122 2.5 
All commodities ...... 247 141 154 156 10.7 


According to figures of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, the cost of living to the average work- 
man’s family advanced 0.8 per cent from Oct. 15 to Nov. 
15, being 58.4 per cent above July, 1914. Food, shelter 
and clothing all showed increases. 


Senator Reed’s Immigration Bill 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 26.—Senator David A. Reed of 
Pennsylvania has introduced a bill proposing an amend- 
ment to the immigration laws. It would base the quota 
of immigration on 5 per cent of the various foreign 
populations on the year 1890, instead of the present 
law fixing the quota at 3 per cent based on 1910. It is 
stated that the amendment would have a particular 
bearing in the way of increasing the labor supply from 
northern Europe. 





In connection with the absorption of the Morris & 
Bailey Steel Co., Wilson, near Clairton, Pa., by the 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, a new corporation 
known as the Oliver Iron & Steel Corporation, has been 
incorporated under the laws of Pennsylvania, with a 
capitalization of $8,000,000. Henry Oliver, president 
of the Oliver Iron & Steel Co., continues as president 
of the new company. . 


O. J. H. Hartsuff, general superintendent Edga’ 
Thomson works, Carnegie Steel Co., Braddock, Pa., gave 
his annual Christmas tree party for the children 0! 
employees of that plant on the afternoon of Dec. 2°, 
and distributed among 7000 of them, three gross tons 


of candy and 60 barrels of popcorn. 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 
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The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 





Copper, New York Straits Lead Zine 
t= ——-- i Tin —- -- — — ~ —"——- 
Electro- New New St. New St. 
Dec. Lake lytic® York York Louis York Louis 
ee 14.75 14.50 37.87% 7.30 6.97144 7.35 7.00 
a 14.75 14.50 38.12% 7.30 6.9744 7.30 6.95 
Bex sevice, Bane 14.50 38.50 7.30 6.97%4 7.30 6.95 
aeieawes 14.75 14.50 ea 7.30 6.9744 7.30 6.95 
Wea ska? 14.75 14.50 39.00 7.30 6.97% 7.30 6.95 


*Refinery quotation. 


New York 
New York, Dec. 26. 

The usual holiday dullness pervades most of the 
markets, except copper, which has been fairly active 
each day. Buying of tin has been only moderate and 
demand for lead has been fair. The zinc market is 
still devoid of feature or activity. 

Copper.—Early last week the electrolytic copper 
market on heavy sales to consumers reached the high- 
est level so far this year at 14.75c., delivered, and buy- 
ing was fairly active up to the beginning of the Christ- 
mas holidays. Demand has come from foreign con- 
sumers as well as domestic, the latter covering their 
requirements largely for the first quarter. It is gen- 
erally acknowledged that the metal cannot be bought 
under the present price and there are those who believe 
that the buying movement has not subsided and that 
15c., delivered, will be reached before the end of the 
year. There are others, however, who feel that the 
market has temporarily reached its peak on this move- 
ment. Lake copper is also higher and is selling at 
14.75c. to 15c., delivered. 


Tin.—Owing to the Christmas holidays in London, 
which extend from Friday, Dec. 22, to Tuesday, Dec. 
26., inclusive, the Straits tin market here has been 
quiet. A good business was done, however, on Dec. 
21 and 22, amounting to 600 to 700 tons, mostly metal 
afloat. This volume of transaction is considered un- 
usually heavy at just this time. Quotations on the 
London market are unobtainable today because of the 
holiday there, but spot Straits tin is quoted here today 
at 39.00c., New York, due to a probable advance in 
London tomorrow. Moderate sales were made. Arrivals 
thus far this month have been 5095 tons, with 7643 
tons reported afloat. 

Lead.—The principal news feature of interest was 
the advance in the price of the leading interest early 
last week to 7c., St. Louis, or 7.25¢c., New York. Pre- 
vious to this advance there was exceedingly good buy- 
ing reported at St. Louis, with 6.90c. to 6.92%¢c. paid. 
It is considered difficult now to buy lead in that market 
at less than 7c., but the general quotation of the inde- 
pendents is 6.97%4c., St. Louis, or 7.30c., New York. 


Zine. — Exceeding quietness still pervades the 
market. Demand from consumers is especially light 
and sales for export have been meager. The market, 
however, has remained fairly steady as to prices, with 
prime Western for early or January delivery quoted 
at 6.95c., St. Louis, or 7.30c., New York. Spot metal, 
for which there is almost no demand, is quoted at 7c., 
St. Louis, or 7.35¢., New York. In the absence of any 
activity these quotations are largely nominal. 


Old Metals.—Prices have had a decided advance and 
business is active. Dealers’ selling prices are as fol- 


lows: 

Cents 4 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy and crucible...........+-- 14.25 
Copper, heavy and wireé.......-.-6+-00+. 13.00 
Copper, light and bottoms.........++«++- 11.50 
Heavy machine composition.......... -- 11.00 
Brass, NCAVY ...ccccccccccvsccsvccceces 8.75 
Brass, light .....ee-cees-- ee cereesesons 7.25 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.. 10.50 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings.......... 8.25 
Lem, RORVY ..ccccevccccccccccccccceces 6.25 
EGO, GOR ccccvcscccccsssscccsevcsceses 5.00 
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Antimony.—Chinese metal in wholesale lots for 
early delivery is quoted at 6.25c. to 6.35¢., New York, 
duty paid. 

Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
in wholesale lots for early delivery from importers 
is quoted at 22c. to 23c., per Ib., duty paid, New York. 
= public quotation is yet made by the leading pro- 

ucer. 


Chicago 


Dec. 26.—Copper and lead have advanced while zinc 
has declined. The strength in copper is accounted for 
by more liberal consumer buying, while lead is up prin- 
cipally because of an advance by the leading producer. 
Zine declined sharply during the past week, but is now 
recovering as the result of export sales. The market 
for this metal is closely linked with foreign demand, as 
domestic consumption is not equal to production. 
Among the old metals, copper, lead and zinc grades 
have advanced. We quote, in carload lots, lake copper, 
15c.; tin, 39.50e. to 40c.; lead, 7.15¢.; spelter, 7c.; anti- 
mony, 8.50c., in less than carload lots. On old metals 
we quote copper wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 
12.25c.; copper bottoms, 10.25c.; red brass, 9.25c.; yel- 
low brass, 7.25¢c.; lead pipe, 5.75c.; zine, 4.75c.; pewter, 
No. 1, 23¢.; tin foil, 27¢.; block tin, 32c., all buying 
prices for less than carload lots. 


St. Louis 

Dec. 26.—Lead is steady at 7.05c. to 7.07%c., car 
lots, while slab zine is unchanged at 7.10c. to 7.15c. 
On old metals we quote: Light brass, 3.50c.; heavy red 
brass and light copper, 7c.; heavy yellow brass, 4c.; 
heavy copper and copper wire, 7.50c.; zinc, 3c.; lead, 
3c.; pewter, 15c.; tin foil, 20c.; tea lead, 2c.; alumi- 
num, Ye 


Judge Gary on the Eight-Hour Day and 
Pittsburgh Basing 


Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman United States Steel 
Corporation, has returned to New York after spending a 
few days in Chicago. He talked to a group of news- 
paper reporters in Chicago on the 12-hr. day and the 
Pittsburgh base. He said that under other conditions 
he would like to see the 8-hr. day in general effect, but 
to establish it now would be to wreck the steel industry. 
“We are now short of labor,’ he said. “If we arbi- 
trarily adopted the &8-hr. day we would increase our 
production costs immensely, as we would be forced to 
pay the men almost if not quite as much for 8 hr. work 
as they now get for 12. Even then, in the present con- 
dition of the labor market, we would be unable to get 
sufficient workmen. It would mean much higher prices 
for steel. That would be a bad thing for the steel 
business and for the country.” 

Judge Gary defended the custom of basing prices on 
Pittsburgh, saying that that is the cheapest point of 
production, as the cost of furnishing fuel at Pittsburgh 
is less than in the Chicago district. 


Each employee of the Master Electric Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, received an insurance policy with premiums paid 
as a Christmas gift. The policies were placed with 
an old line insurance company and range from $500 
up. Premiums will be paid by the company so long as 
the employees remain in the organization, and each 
succeeding year policies will be increased up to $2,000. 
Upon presenting the gifts, President E. P. Marsh an- 
nounced the initiation of a nursing service to provide 
nurses without charge to employees who are ill. The 
business of the company, according to Mr. Marsh, was 
four times greater during the fourth quarter than 
it was in the corresponding period last year. 


Edward Darby’s Son, steel equipment, has changed 
its name to Edward J. Darby & Son, 520 North Third 
Street, Philadelphia. No change in personnel is ef- 
fected through the readjustment, but the company’s 
activities are extended. 
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Fe PERSONAL 





J. W. Stannard, formerly secretary-treasurer of the 
American Autoparts Co., Detroit, and previous to that 
general statistician and chairman of the statistical 
committee of the executive organization, E. I. Dupont 
de Nemours & Co., has joined the Detroit Range Boiler 
& Steel Barrel Co., Detroit. 


Frank L. Cogill, president Coulter & McKenzie Ma- 
chine Co., machinery manufacturers and iron founders, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has returned to this country after 
an extensive business trip to England and the Conti- 
nent. 


James H. Stratton, engineer, Wellman, Seaver, 
Morgan Co., Cleveland, is scheduled to address a joint 
meeting of the Associated Technical Societies of Cleve- 
land in a memorial session in honor of Samuel T. 
Wellman, on the evening of Jan. 9. 


Ralph L. Glaser has been made New England dis- 
trict manager of the Warner & Swasey Co., machine 
tools, to succeed the late H. L. Kinsley. Heretofore 
Mr. Glaser covered Rhode Island, Connecticut and a 
part of Massachusetts for the company under Mr. 
Kinsley’s direction. Prior to that time, he served in 
Ohio, and later was on the Philadelphia end of the 
company’s New York office. His appointment takes 
effect Jan. 1. 


James A. McCory, for a number of years affiliated 
with the American Steel Co., Pittsburgh, as secretary 
and general sales manager, has taken a position with 
the Superior Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh. 


H. A. Hutchins, formerly connected with the Thew 
Shovel Co., has become associated with the Northwest 
Engineering Co. at its main office, 1220 Steger Build- 
ing, Chicago. He was with the Thew company since 
1917 and at the time of his recent appointment was 
Chicago district manager. 


James E. Strong, formerly general superintendent 
of the Alabama Co., has been elected vice-president in 
charge of operations and will be next in authority to 
John W. Porter, who was recently elected vice-president 
and general manager to succeed Harry W. Coffin, re 
signed. Edmund Ewing, for several years superintend- 
ent of the Bessie mines of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co., has resigned to become assistant to Mr. 
Strong. 


George E. Ireland, general manager the Steel Prod- 
ucts Engineering Co., Springfield, Ohio, has resigned. 
J. E. McAdams, president of the company, whose home 
is in Dayton, has taken active charge of the plant. 


I’. Rodger Imhoff, formerly sales manager and con- 
sulting engineer of the Precision & Thread Grinder 


fe, Co., 1 South Twenty-first Street, Philadelphia, re- 


cently resigned that position. 


Blake C. Hooper, Minnesota Supply Co., Pionee1 
Building, St. Paul, Minn., has been appointed special 
railroad agent in the Northwest of the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., 600 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


C. M. Stevenson, who had been district sales man- 
ager at Toledo, Ohio, for the Colonial Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, until the branch was discontinued, has severed 
his connection, having been elected a director and ap- 
pointed general manager of the Reinforced Switch & 
Mfg. Co., North Side, Pittsburgh, which manufactures 
a patented reinforced switch and fuse clip. 

Edwin S. Carman, secretary and chief engineer, 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, delivered an illustrated 
lecture entitled “The Molding Machine, an Economic 
Necessity,” in Toledo, Ohio, Dec. 19, to a large audience 
composed of foundrymen, pattern makers and technical 
students. The talk was given under the auspices of the 
Toledo Foundrymen’s Association in the auditorium of 
the Scott High School. 

J. M. Hill, formerly superintendent of the Canton 
Sheet Steel Co., Canton, Ohio, has been appointed man- 
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ager of the new sheet mills of the Weirton Steel Co.. 
Weirton, W. Va., and will assume his new duties about 
Jan. 1. 

L. R. Phillips has been appointed district sales man- 
ager of the Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Co. and wi! 
establish an office in Chicago on Jan. 1. For the past 
20 years Mr. Phillips has been associated with th: 
National Tube Co., 17 of which were spent with th 
Chicago office, and the remaining three with the St 
Louis office. 

E. M. Long, who has been connected with the re 
fining industry for the last 15 years, and who recently 
joined the sales force of the Calorizing Co., Pittsburch. 
has been promoted to district manager of the South- 
western division, comprising southern Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, Texas and Mexico. He was formerly 
connected with the engineering department of the Gulf 
Refining Co., Port Arthur, Tex. 

Robert L. Wood has resigned as secretary and as 
sistant treasurer of the Cruse-Kemper Co., Ambler, 
Pa., and on Jan. 1 will become associated, as vice-presi 
dent and treasurer, with the John Clark Sims Co., Ltd., 
general advertising agent, Philadelphia. Mr. Wood is 
a graduate civil engineer, University of Pennsylvania; 
he had a short training with the Phoenix Iron Co., 
followed by an education in the manufacture and dis 
tribution of illuminating gas with the United Gas Im 
provement Co. In 1912 he joined the Cruse-Kemper 
Co., builder of gas holders, and fabricator of general 
steel plate work. His work there as an official and as 
purchasing agent gave him experience in buying, sell 
ing and operating. 

H. W. Krueger, president Northern Corrugating 
Co., Green Bay, Wis., has been elected president of the 
Hart Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky., in which concern he 
has been a stockholder and director for about six years. 
The Hart company during the past few months erected 
additions giving a daily capacity of 20 tons of castings. 

Carl A. Johnson, president Gisholt Machine Co. 
Madison, Wis., was re-elected president of the Wiscon 
sin Manufacturers’ Association at the annual conven 
tion in Milwaukee. Judson G. Rosebush, Appleton, was 
re-elected vice-president; George F. Kull, Madison, se¢ 
retary, and George B. Ingersoll, vice-president Fair 
banks, Morse & Co., Beloit, treasurer 


The Armstrong Steel Casting Co., Huntington, Ind 
has been refinanced and will resume operations on Jat 
1. New directors include W. W. Hawley, E. T. Pelton, 
F. E. Wickenhiser, Paul M. Taylor, D. H. Oskin, H. & 
Buck and W. D. Redrup. The officers are: D. H. Oskn 
president and treasurer; H. S. Buck, vice-president and 
general manager; E. T. Pelton, secretary and plan 
manager. Mr. Oskin was formerly general sales mal 
ager of the Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, while 
Mr. Pelton has been with the company for some time, 
and was formerly identified with the National Stee 
Castings Co., Milwaukee. Mr. Buck was formerly vic 
president and general manager of the Fort Smith, Ark., 
Spelter Co., and the American Zine Products Co., Green 
castle, Ind. The Armstrong plant is served by both the 
Erie and Wabash railroads. Its equipment includes 
electric steel furnaces and Bessemer converters, and 
its capacity is 500 tons of steel castings a month. 


The Mount Royal Metal Co., Montreal, manufac 
turer of solders, Babbitts, type metal and other whit« 
metal alloys, is moving to its new plant, corner Mill 
and Oak streets. The new plant will enable it to in- 
crease its present output considerably. In connection 
with this business, though a separate organization, the 
National Bronze Co. has been incorporated and wil! 
occupy part of the new building. It is the intention to 
install two furnaces made by the Surface Combustion 
Co. The output will consist of brass and aluminum 
castings up to 800 lb. The manager of the Mount Royal 
Metal Co. is G. R. Hutchins, who is also secretary-treas- 
urer of the National Bronze Co., of which J. R. Robb 
is president and H. J. Roast, vice-president and general 
manager. 
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3 William R. Walker 
WILLIAM R. WALKER died at St. Luke’s Hospita 
New York, Wednesday morning, Dec. 20, after ar 


operation. He was born at LaPorte, Ind., Nov 
and his career was closely identified with the iron and 
steel industry. His first employment was with the 
North Chicago Rolling Mill Co., Chicago: then he was 
appointed chemist for the Crown Point Iron Co., Crown 


Point, N. Y., and later he was with Spang. Chalfant & 





Co., Pittsburgh, as works superintendent. He was early 
: associated with Robert Forsyth, the well-known steel 
:. works engineer, who constructed the South Chicago 
Works of the North Chicago Rolling Mill Co. in the 
eighties. Prior to 1890 Mr. Walker was works man 


ager of the Union Works, of the Illinois Steel Co., Chi 


, 
“I cago, and later became general manager of the South 
: Chicago Works for the same company. 


At the time of the formation of the United States 
Steel Corporation in 1901 Mr. Walker was appointed 
assistant to the president, which position he held at the 
time of his death. He gave special attention to metal 
lurgical research and to improvements in operation 
and production. 
Mr. Walker, as the organizer of the metallurgical 
— staff and general research work of the Steel Corporatio1 


had a unique relation to its blast furnace and steel 
works practice. He belonged to the second generation 


of the “Bessemer Boys,” and this had much to do witl 
the transition from the Bessemer to the open-hearth. 
Later, as the electric furnace became a factor in re- 
ponse to the call for quality steel, he was one of its 
chief sponsors. He believed that it held the solution 
f the problem of quantity production of quality of 
steel and consistently favored the installation of large 
electric furnace units. His advocacy of the installa 
tion of large electric furnaces in the Chicago district 





in war time was approved by the corporation’s execu 


& 


ves and the results in the production of shell steel fully 
justified his position. 

To Mr. Walker the American Iron and Steel Inst 
ite has been indebted for many noteworthy program 
of iron and steel papers, the meetings of the institute 
iving become widely famed for their valuable cont 

lutions to the records of advanced American pra 
1e manufacture of pig iron and steel. Being at the 


f. 


lead of the intercompany commi 
‘orporation for the standardizing of practice at 
arious plants, he was able to get some of the most su 
essful men in both the Steel Corporation and in inde- 
vendent steel companies to bring to the Institute meet 


tneir iatest nvestigation In a 


rs the results of 
imilar way he was helpful to the iron and steel com 
ttee of the American Institute of Mining and Meta 
irgical Engineers. 

In all this work he was modest and self effa 

In the words of President James A. Farre “M 

Walker was a man of keen mental attainments and 
issessed an exceptional knowledge of the iron and ste 
lustry from both scientific and practical standpoints.’ 

Mr. Walker was a member of many of the technical 
ssociations of the county and tot k a leading part 
heir activities. He was highly esteemed by 5 asso 
ates in the United States Stee] Corporation and in 


‘ 


‘on and steel industry. 


® Don H. Bacon 


Don H. BACON, formerly president of the Tennessee 
l, Iron & Railroad Co., and also president of the 


Minnesota Iron Co., before the United States Steel Cor 


oa 


oration was organized, died at his home in St. Au 
ustine, Fla., on Dec. 17, after an illness which lasted 


r nearly a year. Mr. Bacon, who was a native of 


liek 


i New York State, went to Ishpeming, Mich., in the ’70s 
: is a telegraph operator for the Cleveland Mining Co. 


see le was soon made superintendent of the Cleveland 
ine, and later took charge of the Minnesota Iron Co.’s 
roperties at Tower, developed earlier by Charlemagne 





Powe whom the vn was named. There Mr. Baco1 
ecam* ‘ eading figure n mining. In rap 
succession he became general manager, then vice-presi 
dent, and finally president of the Minnesota compat 


In 1901 he went to the South to become president of 


pi 
his position with the Minnesota company. At that time 
the Tennessee company was new in the manufacture 


of finished products. It had been only two years since 


the ingot and rail mill at Ensley began operation 
Attention was immediately directed to steel, and Mr. 
Bacon’s efforts soon bore fruit in the quantities of open 


hearth rails produced and the regularity with which 
the output was maintained. Many methods and devices 


now employed by the Tennessee company bear testi- 
mony to the careful and complete survey he made of 
the once struggling properties and to the vital econ 
omies he effected. The true magnitude of Mr. Bacon’ 
efforts is bes reflected in the work of the comvany 
which patterned after his beginning; and the eminen 
he holds in the history of the development of iron and 
steel in the Birmingham district can tell only a part 
of what he did. He remained at Birmingham with the 
company until it was acquired by the Steel Corporation 
in 1907, when he retired and moved to New York. From 


here he moved to St. Augustine about ten years ago 


HeERBERT H. HEWITT, manager Reading Car Wheel 
Co., Reading, Pa., also manager of the Magnus Metal 
Co., Buffalo, died on Tuesday, Dec. 19, at his home, 
619 Lafayette Avenue, Buffalo Mr. Hewitt’s largest 
nterest was as president of the Hewitt Rubber Co., 


JOHN H. Bass, founder of the Bass Foundry & Ma 
chine Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., died at his home in that 


tv Dec. 17 at the age ot & 


HARRY F. LYNCH, some years ago engaged in iro 
and bolt manufacturing in Pittsburgh, and later asso 
ciated with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Col., 


died at the home of his son, Robert W. Lynch, in Thorn 


urg, Pa., D 16. He was born in Pittsburgh 76 years 
ago, and, except for the period spent in the West, had 
made his home in that district during his entire life 
Robert W Lynch head of the order and hipping 


department, Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh 


EDGAR B. PHILLIPS, general manager Phillips Wire 


u—0.. Freemar Street Pawtucket, R c died De« iv, 
following a1 ration performed on the previous Mon 
day. Mr. Phillips had been ill more than a month. He 
was bor n Providence, R. I|., 63 years ago H. O 
PI p e! inded the wire plant in 1892, and 
Mr. Philliy pecame a ciated with him at that time 


WILLIAM CAIRNS. forme mana f the Parish & 


Bingham ( St. Petersburg, Fla 
Ld¢ 19, age i ve I eal ig e became cor 
ected wit! ) Pp | Steel Detroit, ind 
ren 1ined V I ! il j i poor nea tn on 
elled him retire 
On tne a yniti i igy rded, GWrea 
Britain’s ] J f plg Y 19ZZ ands fourtn 
ympared wit! ther iron producing countries, and it 
production of steel ingots third, says Assistant Trade 
Commissioner H. B. A. Smith, in a report to the D 
partment of Commerce. Again, as in 1921, the United 
State Fra eand WG nany have exceeded Great Britain 
output of pig iron; and the United States and Ger- 
nany hav itdone Great Britain in steel rots. 


Average monthly production of pig iron in these coun- 


tries in 1922 has been: United States, 2,092,220 tons; 


Germany, 510,000 tons; France, 393,660 tons; Great 

Britain, 387.190 tons. Monthly steel ingot averages are 

United Stat 2,702,100 tons; Germany, 725,000 tons; 

Great Britain, 467,700 tons; France, 351,000 tons Bel 

gyium and Luxemburg fall well pelow Great Britain in 
th pig iror d steel ingots 


Riley & Foster, manufacturers’ agents, whose head- 
quarters are in Baltimore, Md., and Richmond, Va., 
have been appointed Southern representatives for the 
Dolman Mfg. Co., Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


em 


1e Tennessee Coal, Lron & Railroad Co., having resigned 
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FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 


Awards of 35,000 Tons—New Inquiries Aggregate 
About 11,000 Tons 


Pan-American Petroleum & Transport Co., 6000 tons, to 
the American Bridge Co. 

Apartment, Eighty-second Street, New York, 1200 tons, to 
the Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 

Power house, Memphis, Tenn., 700 tons, to the Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co. 

Bridge for Boston, 500 tons, to the Phoenix Bridge Co. 

West Spokane Avenue bridge, Seattle, Wash., 2118 tons, 
to Bethlehem Steel Bridge Co. 

Missouri River bridge, Glasgow, Mo., 1649 tons, to Mt. 
Vernon Bridge Co. 

Louisville & Nashville 
to unnamed fabricator. 

Carpenter building, Milwaukee, Wis., 1300 tons, reinforced 
concrete construction substituted for structural steel. 


tailroad, bridge pliers, 1599 ‘tons, 


Kaheka penstock pipe, Kahului Maui, Hawaii, 994 tons, 
to unnamed fabricator. 
Fortieth Street bridge, Pittsburgh, 6500 tons, to the 


McClintic-Marshall Co. 

Elks’ temple, Louisville, Ky., 
tectural Iron Works Co. 

Barges for Mississippi River Commission, Memphis, about 
3000 tons, to Dravo Contracting Co. and Green Bay Drydock 
& Shipbuilding Co. 

Missouri Highway Commission, bridge at Lexington, Mo., 
4000 tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Missouri Highway Commission, bridge at Glasgow, 
1700 to 1800 tons, to Mount Vernon Bridge Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. building No. 48, Argo, IIl., 850 
tons, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 


1155 tons, to Snead Archi- 


Mo., 


Plant extensions, Owens Bottle Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
1700 tons, to American Bridge Co. 

sridge material for Tennessee Eastman Corporation, 375 
tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Structural Projects Pending 

Apartment, Fifth Avenue, New York, 1500 tons. 

Loft, Seventh Avenue and Thirty-seventh Street, New 
York, 4500 tons, instead of 3000 as reported last week. 

Manufacturing building, Hartford, Conn., 400 tons. 

Public school, Flushing, N. Y., 400 tons. 

Mutual Trust Co., Philadelphia, 200 tors. 

Asphalt shed for the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 


Canton, Baltimore, 200 tons. 

Waverly, Mo., highway bridge, 2100 tons, Wisconsiu Bridge 
& Iron Co., low bidder. 

United States Insurance Exchange building, Chicago, an 
18-story structure, tonnage not yet estimated. 


Missouri Highway Commission, bridge at Miami, Mo., 2000 
tons 


Facts About Pulverized Coal 


Maximum conservation of coal is obtained only 
when pulverized, according to Frederick A. Scheffler, 
Fuller Engineering Co., New York, who made an ad- 
dress on the Westinghouse radiophone from Newark, 
N. J., on Dec. 21. Among other things he said: 

From a moderately small beginning of a thousand 
tons per year of coal burned in pulverized form, the 
amazing figure of 15,000,000 tons per year is approxi- 
mately the amount used at the present time. 

Nearly half of the tonnage is consumed in the ce- 
ment industry, and the remainder is fairly well divided 
among the other industries. 

The application to boiler plants has been solved com- 
mercially only during the last six years. There is now 
in use and under construction 200,000 developed boiler 
horsepower in this country, which is a very gratifying 
growth in six years. 

Manufacturers and public service plants equipped 
to handle pulverized coal need have no fear thoughts 
from closed mines due to strikes. They can use dis- 
carded or culm waste already mined. 





Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., builders’ hard- 
ware, proposes to increase its authorized capital stock 
from $325,000 to $6,500,000, of which $1,300,000 will be 
preferred and $5,200,000 common shares. A part of 
the authorized stock will be used to capitalize assets. 
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RAILROAD. EQUIPMENT BUYING 


Only 1550 Cars and 34 Locomotives Bought — 
New Inquiries Include 2450 Cars and 28 
Locomotives 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis is inquiring for 16 
switching locomotives, 10 Mikado type and 8 Pacific 
locomotives. 


type 


The Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, 
Wash., has ordered one Prairie type locomotive from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Lehigh Valley has ordered 30 locomotive tenders from 
the American Locomotive Co. 


The Mesaba Cliffs Iron Mining Co., Ishpeming, Mich., has 
ordered three 6-wheel switching locomotives from the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co. These locomotives are for 19 x 26 in. 
cylinders. 

The Tennessee Central is inquiring for 1000 
gondola cars. 


composite 


The Baltimore & Ohio is asking for bids for the repair 
of 2000 box cars. 

The Texas-Louisiana Producing & Carbon Co., Monroe, 
La., is inquiring for three insulated tank cars of 8000 gal 
capacity. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western is inquiring for 500 
stock cars of 40 tons’ capacity, 100 narrow gage stock cars 
and 350 coal cars. 

The Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola is inquiring 
for 50 hopper cars and 50 gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity 
This is in addition to 50 box and 50 flatcars under inquiry. 

The Philadelphia & Reading has ordered 45 steel suburban 
passenger cars and 5 steel suburban combination passenger 
and baggage cars from the Bethlehem Ship Building Corpora- 
tion, Harlan Plant. 

Great Northern bought 1500 ore cars of 75 tons’ capacity, 
placing equally between Pressed Steel Car Co. and _ the 
Cambria Steel Co. This railroad is also inquiring for 1000 
double sheath 40-ton box cars. 

The St. Louis, Troy & Eastern is in the market for 300 flat 
bottom gondola dump cars and 100 gondola frame dump cars. 


DROP IN GERMAN STEEL PRICES 


Advancing Value of the Mark Reacts on Iron and 
Steel Quotations 
(By Radiogram) 


FRIEDENAU, BERLIN, GERMANY, Dec. 26.—Foundry 
iron No. 1 is now quoted at 153,688 m. per metric ton 
($23.42 per gross ton, at 1%c. per 100 m.), compared 
with 160,328 m. ($24.43) last week. Steel ingots are 
now held at 197,300 m. ($30.06), compared with 214,300 
m. ($32.66); steel bars at 270,000 m. (1.84c. per |b.), 
compared with 293,200 m. (2.00c. per Ib.) and thin stee! 
sheets at 414,700 m. (2.82c. per lb.), compared with 
450,300 m. (3.06c. per lb.). 


United States Constitution Reprinted 


The Chile-American Association, 1133 Broadway, 
New York, Charles M. Pepper, director, has reprinted 
the constitution of the United States and amendments 
in pamphlet form in English and Spanish, with a his- 
torical introduction in both languages, as prepared by 
Mr. Pepper. There has been a growing demand, the 
association has found, for information of this character, 
in view of the fact that many of the Spanish nations 
have modeled their own constitutions in part after that 
of the United States. The Chile-American Association 
from time to time issues, pamphlets of interest to both 
countries, the last preceding one having the title, “Re- 
ciprocal Resources of Chile and the United States.” A 
number of important companies participate in the asso- 
ciation’s work, including the Bethlehem Chile Iron Mines 
Co., the American Smelting & Refining Co., E. I. DuPont 
de Nemours Export Co., Ingersoll-Rand Co., the Ana- 
conda and other copper companies, and the Internationa! 
General Electric Co. The aggregate of United States 
investments in Chile is put at $225,000,000. 
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American Fuels. By Raymond Foss Bacon and William 
Allen Hamor. Published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York, 1922. Pages, 1257 in two vol- 
umes, 6 x 9 in. 383 illustrations. Price, $12 net. 

To the iron and steel man one of the most inter- 
esting chapters in this whole work is that devoted to 
the Technology of Coke. This covers more than 140 
pages in the first volume and deals with the entire sub- 
ject, from the character of coal required to make coke 
to the use of the coke in the smelting of iron and for 
other purposes. Different types of coke ovens, particu- 
larly by-product ovens, are described and the disposi- 
tion of the products traced. 

Another chapter of particular interest to the steel 
man is that devoted to the Gasification of Fuels, al- 
though more attention is paid in this chapter to the 
recovery of by-products than to the production of gas- 
eous fuel for heating metallurgical furnaces. This sub- 
ject is taken up in detail, however, in a later chapter 
on Producer Gas Technology, where the common types 
of gas producers are described and compared. Blast 
furnace gas, fuel oil, powdered coal and other forms of 
fuels used in industrial heating are given extended 
treatment, while many chapters in the book are devoted 
to the more purely theoretical side of the subject, such 
as the principles of combustion, the distillation of coal, 
the relative values of gaseous fuels, surface combustion, 
heat applications, relative thermal efficiencies, ete. 
There are chapters on mechanical stokers, fuel conser- 
vation, the economics of American power practice, 
briquette fuels, and on problems in the utilization of 
fuels, with particular reference to petroleum. 

All in all, the work is monumental and covers a 
large amount of valuable data. Both the chemical en- 
gineer and the mechanical engineer will find in it a 
complete summary of modern information concerning 
fuels. In the two books the aim is to provide the man- 
ufacturer and the engineer with information which will 
assist in a decision upon the most suitable fuel to use 
to get highest efficiency in plant operation. Each chap- 
ter is written by a specialist and is signed, while many 
of them carry exhaustive bibliographies. 

In a table is given an estimate of the 1917 distri- 
bution of bituminous coal, totaling 556,850,000 net tons. 
Briefly, this table shows the following: 

; Net Tons Per Cent 
Steel and iron industry* 90,000,000 16.2 
Beehive coking : i 52,250,000 ‘ 
By-product coking 31.500,000 
Other industrial power 130,150,000 92 
Railroads ....... 156,150,000 28 0 
Domestic 57,100,000 10.2 


Export, bunkering, gas making 
and all other.... ‘ 39.700.000 7% 


; 


~~ t 


*Excluding coking. 

Galvanizing and Tinning. By W. T. Flanders. Pages 
328, 5% x 9 in.; illustrations 134. Published by 
U. P. C. Book Co., 239 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York. Price, $4. 

Mr. Flanders’ book has the earmarks of the prac- 
tical old timer. It is full of information, small details 
that are usually overlooked and that reflect the writer’s 
personal experience in the industry. Were it not obvi- 
ous that the book was not prepared for the really large 
users of tin and zinc, it would seem badly out of bal- 
ance. It is well known, of course, that the center of 
gravity of zinc and tin coating is in the steel industry 
—the galvanizing department of sheet and pipe mills 
and tin shops of tin plate mills—and these important 
branches of the galvanizing and tinning industry are 
given only a few pages. Drawings, illustrations and de- 
scriptions of machines and equipment of these installa- 
tions could be used if the book were broadened. Also 
more might have been given on furnaces using gas, oil 
or pulverized fuel for heating zine kettles. Coke has 
lost apparently its strong hold on this industry owing 
to its high price and owing to control of temperatures 
by the other fuels. 

The information 2n electro-galvanizing incorporates 
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an abundance of patent drawings arid descriptions of 
special machines and devices. The Schoop process, 
while remarkable in its inception and interesting in its 
principle, is not discussed from the standpoint of its 
commercial value in the United States. The art of 
Sherardizing is covered in an exhaustive way; practi- 
cally all information about its detail problems has been 
gleaned and summarized, including the latest develop- 
ment, the electrically heated Sherardizing drums. The 
final chapter on specifications and tests is most useful 
and handy. J. F. 8. 





Bureau of Mines: Service Monograph No. 3; Institute 
for Government Research. By Fred Wilbur Powell, 
1922, published by D. Appleton & Co., New York 
and London. Pages 162 + xii. 5% x 8% in, 

This is a history of the Bureau of Mines, its activi- 
ties and its organization. Created in 1910 to conduct 
inquiries and investigations calculated to conserve 
health, safety, economy and efficiency in the mining, 
quarrying, metallurgical and miscellaneous mineral in- 
dustries of the United States, the bureau is an out- 
growth of some of the activities of the Geological 
Survey from its inception in 1879. The operations of 
the bureau have expanded largely during the succeed- 
ing years until today it fills a great réle in the co- 
ordination of information and of technical researches 
in the particular lines to which it is devoted. 

One of the large activities of the bureau lies in 
the publication of results of its studies and analyses 
of mining and other conditions. This has reached such 
a stage that during the past ten years the number of 
publications distributed by the bureau has averaged 
about 750,000 copies a year. These include technical 
papers, bulletins, miners’ circulars and miscellaneous 
publications, in addition to the much smaller number 
of annual reports. The bureau maintains plants and 
equipment, including laboratories, scattered all over 
the country at points strategic for the particular in- 
terests being served, and in these plants conducts ex- 
periments called for by the exigencies of the moment. 
It is through its co-ordination with industry in its 
researches and experiments that the bureau is serving 
the American public, 


Clay Products Cyclopedia, 1922. Published by Indus- 
trial Publications, Inc., 407 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. Pages, 200 + 52, illustrated. Price, $3. 
This new volume on ceramics, which is to be pub- 

lished annually, consists of two main parts, 200 pages 

of information, definitions and statistics, and 52 cata- 
log pages of the manufacturers of equipment. Defini- 
tions, covering 117 pages, describe 752 processes, mate- 
rials and pieces of equipment, and are amply illustrated. 

The statistical section of 75 pages is arranged and in- 

dexed for reference. 

An original index, called the departmental! index of 
plant equipment, lists the numbers of all items used 
in or concerning each department. The numbers of the 
items refer to the definitions. In this way the reader 
can easily find all related topics, and determine through 
the definitions the one best adapted to the use he has 
in mind. The value of the cyclopedia lies in the fact 
that it combines in one book information which the 
clay products manufacturer has heretofore had to 
search for in various catalogs, reference and technical 
books. 


Labor Legislation of 1921 


A compilation of the laws of the various States and 
Territories during the year 1921, in so far as these laws 
affect the condition under which labor is performed, 
minimum wage, safeguards established and employ- 
ment control of women and of children, etc., has been 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. It carries, at the end, a 52-page index 
covering the material printed in all such publications of 
the bureau since the spring of 1914. It forms, there- 
fore, a comprehensive reference book on the subject. 
The preface deals in a general way with all legislation 
and welfare work along labor lines. 
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Great Power for Good in the Commonwealth 
(Continued from page 1689) 


John W. Weeks, is in charge of the association’s Wash- 
ington Bureau, and renders assistance to members on 
such matters as foreign credit ratings, securing trade 
information, making appointments for interviews with 
Government bureaus, expediting the issuance of a pass- 
port and dozens of other sorts of work, which often 
saves a journey to the capital. Industrial Investigator 
Frank V. Bistrup conducts a general information serv- 
ice at the Boston office. 


Technical Information 


The latest addition to the direct service depart- 
ments is that of technical information, which is con- 
ducted under the direction of Hervey J. Skinner of 
the Boston firm of Skinner, Sherman & Esselen, who 
gives advice and opinions on such subjects as steam 
generation, water softening, lubrication, heating, dry- 
ing of materials, specialized processes of filtration, 
distillation, evaporation, or on problems affecting the 
properties of building materials, the selection of the 
more important types of equipment for certain opera- 
tions, the erection of machinery and the like. 

Each of these departments has its force of as- 
sistants, so that there is small delay in its operations 
as they may affect inquiring members. And all of 
this service is free. Yet the cost of membership is 
small. The dues are based on the unit of 50 cents per 
$1,000 of payroll, with a minimum annual of $20 and 
a maximum of $500. The large membership makes 
these figures possible. It is significant that during 
the recent depression membership increased, which was 
not the experience of most industrial associations. 

The association has an executive committee of 40 
members, selected to represent the entire membership, 
both from the geographical and the trade standpoint. 
The committee determines policies, subjects for study 
and investigation, and scope of activities, and the presi- 
dent, who is the executive officer of the committee, ap- 
points a member of that body as chairman of an ad- 
visory committee for each branch of activity. 

This big executive committee differs widely from 
most similar bodies. To quote the words of an ex- 
president, there is “no small executive committee which 
spoon-feeds the whole committee, as in most organiza- 
tions.” The work is not relegated to the willing, en- 
thusiastic few, but is borne by every member, as is 
demonstrated at the monthly meetings, which last from 
11 to 3 and even 4 o’clock, with an attendance of two- 
thirds of the members, from all over Massachusetts, 
while other members who cannot be present send rep- 
resentatives. 


Metal and Allied Industries 


On the present committee representing the metal 
and allied industries are Lewis E. Bellows, Walden- 
Worcester, Inc., Worcester; Winslow Blanchard, Blanch- 
ard Machine Co., Cambridge; Frank P. Cox, General 
Electric Co., Lynn; Francis G. Echols, Greenfield Tap 
& Die Corporation, Greenfield; Frederick Fosdick, Fitch- 
burg Steam Engine Co., Fitchburg; Edward F. 
Green, Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester; S. Harold Greene, Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Boston; George N. Jeppson, Norton Co., Worces- 
ter; Theodore! W. Little, Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston; 
Charles E. Moore, George E. Keith Co., Sagamore; 
Charles L. Newcomb, Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation, Holyoke; E. Kent Swift, Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville; and Reginald Washburn, Wash- 
burn Co., Worcester. 

General Manager Orra L. Stone, who has proved him- 
self a highly efficient organizer and executive, and his 
staff are charged with doing the work of the asso- 
ciation. From Mr. Stone’s office radiate the several 
service departments and thus there is no duplication of 
effort. 

The legislative department is a very important one. 
It keeps track of all legislation. It coordinates the in- 
fluence of interested members. As has been stated, it is 
an alert watchdog. Every petition and bill concerning 
manufacturers, directly or indirectly, is abstracted and 
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a copy sent to every member of the Associated Indus- 
tries, who is asked to indicate whether he favors or 
opposes it: The replies are card indexed, and when a 
committee hearing is advertised, the members inter- 
ested are notified and asked to attend and present the 
facts from their own experience and knowledge of con- 
ditions, especially as they relate to their own plants 
and lines of business. In this way the association is al- 
ways able to secure a large attendance to back its 
views on any matter affecting industry. 


Effect on Legislation 


The effect is not difficult to visualize. Legislators 
are prone to question the motives of the individual 
business man, especially if he be connected with a large 
corporation. They are suspicious. But a large group 
of manufacturers, representing various industries, big 
and little, standing with united front, is expressive of 
something more than selfish personal interest. 

The results of the legislative system have been very 
much to the good of industry from the standpoint of 
both the employer and of the employee. The Asso- 
ciated Industries was responsible for the passage of 
the act, recently confirmed in the referendum to the 
voters at State election, placing financial liability on a 
voluntary association by making it suable in the 
courts, thus establishing, in respect to responsibility for 
their acts, the labor unions and other unincorporated 
associations in the same category as the individual 
and the corporation. The State constabulary law was 
passed largely through the same influence. The asso- 
ciation’s fight against the Sheppard-Towner maternity 
act had as an outcome the defeat of the measure so 
far as it concerns Massachusetts, establishing again the 
principle of State rights, but, that the health interests 
of mothers and children should not suffer, the associa- 
tion advocated and secured an adequate State appro- 
priation. The State budget was subjected to sharp 
technical scrutiny and was kept as economical as pos- 
sible, to the advantage of all taxpayers. In many mat- 
ters favored by organized labor the Associated Indus- 
tries has not interfered. Not the least important is 
the consultation with the several State departments in 
regard to the framing and enforcement of rules affect- 
ing industry, such as first aid rooms, protecting wood- 
working and other machinery, lighting codes and the 
like. 


Two Great Measures 


A phase of activity for the benefit of the community 
at large is the association’s work on the two great 
issues which are generally held to be of vital im- 
portance to the people of New England, the one the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, the other the 
transportation act, which has in view the consolidation 
of the railroads of New England. Committees have 
worked long and conscientiously, and their reports have 
been received with much respect as the one real edu- 
cating element that has appeared on the subject. 

We have mentioned the fine esprit de corps of the 
Associated Industries, in which the 1550 members share. 
At the time of the threatened railroad strike a year 
ago this had an opportunity to demonstrate itself in a 
practical way. The moment it was known that the 
trainmen proposed to walk out the association offered 
its services to Howard Coonley, chairman of the Gov- 
ernor’s emergency committee, and the offer was as 
quickly accepted. Almost overnight 12 chairmen were 
appointed and had accepted the trust, one for each 
county, and each chairman had appointed a committee, 
including in its personnel a member in each industrial 
city and town of his territory. The strike did not 
materialize, but had it gone into effect the Associated 
Industries would have had a large body of men to re- 
place the strikers. This was what did happen when in 
July the shopmen went out on strike. Immediately the 
county chairmen were able to furnish the executives 
of the New England railroads with the names of some 
thousands of men ready to take the places of the 
strikers and help keep the rail system of Massachusetts 
and the rest of New England operating efficiently. 

The case was typical of the possibilities for good 
which lie in the great power of the Associated Indus- 
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tries. No one has yet questioned the honest motive of 
its activities. The Governor of Massachusetts and 
the members of the Legislature have learned the qual- 
ity of its intention and influence, and have come not 
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only to accept them, but to seek them. And while the 
views of the association’s representatives are often op- 
posed to those of other interests they are accepted as 
honest views, fairly presented. 


New Method of Testing Foundry Sands 


Vibratory Precipitation Advocated for Determining Bond, Silica and 
Other Properties for Molds and Cores—Many Samples 


Shown at Chicago Foundrymen’s Club 


A NEW physical test for molding sands, core sands 
and clays, by means of which the bond and silica 
are separated by vibratory precipitation, the ferric and 
aluminum oxides are indicated by color, and the fine- 
ness of the sand may be ascertained by the eye with 
sufficient accuracy to determine the class of work to 
which it is best suited, was described and demonstrated 
by Eugene W. Smith, the Crane Co., Chicago, at a 
meeting of the Chicago Foundrymen’s Club at Chicago 
on Dec. 9. The test is a simple one and is offered as a 
substitute for the old “squeeze” and “feel” method of 
selecting molding sand, as well as to supplement other 
methods, chemical or physical, which are being used 
with success. 

Briefly, the method was described by Mr. Smith as 
follows: 

Details of the Method 


Use a 10 or 12-0z. clear glass bottle, 1% in. in diameter, 
6 or 8 in. high, the same as is in common use for oil samples. 

Rub the sand lightly to remove the lumps. Fill the bottle 
one-quarter full of the material to be tested. 

Fill the balance with clear cold water and shake thor- 
oughly. 

Stand the bottle on any foundry vibrator plate, hold down 
firmly and vibrate until the heavy grains are all down. Then 
allow it to stand until the water becomes clear. The “bond” 
and “silica” will be found divided by a distinct line. 

Provide a small rule, the inches divided in tenths 

When the solution is fully settled measure the total, then 
measure the “bond,” or upper part, followed by the “silica” 
at the bottom. 

Divide each by the first figure. The result will be the per- 
centage of either, 

The presence of “yellow” will indicate aluminum oxide 
and “red” the iron oxides. Sometimes both are distinctily 
shown in the sample, but in most cases their presence is only 
shown by the varying shades. 

The fineness may be easily determined by general obser- 
vation. 


Mr. Smith exhibited 120 samples of sand which had 
been separated according to this method. Most of these 
samples were of new sands from all parts of the coun- 
try. Six bottles, however, contained samples of floor 
sand taken on six successive days, and showing the 
steady reduction in the proportion of bond, the longer 
the sand remained in use without receiving fresh addi- 
tions of new material. Mr. Smith’s address was as fol- 
lows: 

The selection of sand for foundry use has been an 
innoying problem for all concerned in the past. This 
annoyance has been mainly due to the lack of some re- 
iable means of determining 


1) the bond to insure its strength for making the mold and 
wearing qualities; 

2) for determining the silica content, for porosity sufficient 
to relieve the gases formed when the metal is poured; 
and 

3) to have both of sufficient fineness of grain to assure a 
proper finish to the surface of the castings when cleaned. 


And to make this condition more uncertain there 
has never been devised any common form of communi- 
cation between the foundryman, the management, the 
purchasing departments and the producers. Some def- 
inite form of testing molding sands, while in use from 
lay to day, has been badly needed. 

In presenting this exhibit for your consideration, 
together with what I believe to be an entirely new 
method of determining the characteristics of molding 


sands, I wish to impress upon your minds one thought: 
No part of this discussion or exhibit must be considered 
as antagonistic to any other method, whether chem- 
ical or physical. 

I realize fully the vast amount of research already 
given to this subject by others, particularly along 
chemical lines and it is intended that this should add to, 
not detract from, what has already been accomplished 
by others. 


Advantages of the New Method 


I can truthfully say that by the vibratory method 
I have learned more about molding sands in the past 
six months of practical foundry use than I have from 
chemical analysis of sands in the past 20 years. 

It affords a visible means of determining the value 
of new sands, as well as a reliable means of determin- 
ing the changes which take place in the molding sands 
from day to day in the foundry. It also affords a sim- 
ple means of communication between those most inter- 
ested—the producer, the purchaser, and the foundryman. 

It also furnishes a reliable means—which is shown 
here this evening—of forming an opinion of the com- 
parative value of the various molding sands on the mar- 
ket, regardless of their origin. 

This must not be considered as a complete exhibit of 
all sands of the country, as a great many to whom I 
applied intimated they would contribute, but probably 
did not recognize that this was an educational exhibit 
and to be presented to the Chicago Foundrymen’s Club 
I hope later on to add many more specimens 
to this collection, relying on the kindness of those in- 
terested to submit specimens not included here to-night. 

There is a great deal to be done yet in the research 
of molding sands, particularly by those who have the 
time and incentive—students in our universities and 
technical school—particularly along geological lines of 
study. Geology treats of the formation of rock, from 
nature’s manipulation of the sand, also the formations 
of sand by the disintegration of the rock, but very little 
is said regarding the uses of sand and its fitness for 
commercial purposes. 

My studies of these specimens have led me to al- 
most revolutionary thoughts regarding theories ad- 
vanced and generally accepted in the past. For in- 
stance, I would advance the question: Are alumina and 
iron oxides only “secondary” in forming the bonds in 
sands? Are they simply indicators by their presence 
and color of the grade of fineness? 

In explanation, I would call attention to the sands 
from the North River district, New York, the Millville 
district, New Jersey, and those from Missouri. All are 
for the same class and grade of work: Heavy machin- 
ery and steel castings. The sands from New Lexing- 
ton, Ohio, might also be includéd. 


Other Phases 


Another phase of study of the vibratory test brings 
out the silica deposit, showing the heat resisting quali- 
ties of the sands by determining the original class of 
rock from which it comes. In explanation, the Albany, 
North River, some of the New Jersey, also a few Ohio 
sands, show the presence of black volcanic rock, indi- 
cating by its very presence high heat resisting qualities. 
And again, those sands which show strongly the pres- 
ence of mica schist—some Ohio, Tennessee and Cali- 
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fornia sands—show this characteristic, again indicating 
a high heat resistance. 

By the foregoing remarks it may be seen that the 
vibratory method of separating the bond from the silica 
affords a means of study along new lines. 

To the chemist, the word silica as used in connection 
with the vibratory test is only meant for that portion 
of the specimen which is precipitated by vibration; and 
that which is held temporarily in suspension is classed 
as the bond. 

The simplicity of the method is its best recommen- 
dation: Six bottles provide all that is necessary for a 
daily foundry observation. There are in the collection 
about 100 specimens ranging from clear, washed river 
sands, showing no bonding qualities whatever and only 
used for sand blast, to the strongest and best known 
sands for steel and heavy machining, including the best 
known grades of fine sands in the country. Also a few 
specimens of sand used each day, showing the varia- 
tions and demonstrating the value of the method in 
testing old sands. 

' wish to say in conclusion that the omission of any 
sands from this collection is unintentional. I submit 
this exhibit and method for your approval and that of 
the foundrymen, producers and purchasers of sand. 
Trusting that the Chicago Foundrymen’s Club has once 
more added a little to the educational advancement of 
foundry practice, I might also add that this method 
may be used in determining the characteristics of fire 
clays, bank sands, silicas and rock products, affording 
a reliable means of studying their characteristics. 


Discussion 


At the conclusion of the address, the meeting was 
open for discussion and the point was brought up that 
the relation of the time of vibration to the results 
achieved in the test had not yet been worked out. Mr. 
Smith stated that the method had just been recently 
developed by him and that his experiments had not yet 


ROGERS-BROWN CONTEST 


Prizes Offered for Suggestions as to New Uses of 
Cast Iron 


Rogers, Brown & Co., Cincinnati, have inaugurated 
a prize contest to encourage the larger use of cast iron. 
The announcement is as follows: 

“For centuries it was taken for granted that furni- 
ture should be made of wood. One day some one had a 
bright idea and now steel furniture is successfully re- 
placing wood in offices, and it may not be long before 
its use in the home will be general. A few years ago 
east iron beds were popular. Now the steel bed is re- 
placing both wood and cast iron. These are simple 
illustrations of what one industry is doing to broaden 
its field. 

“Except for the excellent work of the American Mal- 
leable Castings Association there appears to be no con- 
certed effort to develop new uses for cast iron. Un- 
questionably hundreds of things are now being made of 
other materials which could be produced commercially 
in the iron foundry. The development of these new 
uses is not only important for the expansion of the 
business, but may prove to be necessary to make up for 
the loss due to the encroachment of others, especially 
the steel makers. There is a further important con- 
sideration, that of diversification. The greater number 
of lines a foundry is able to turn out, the smaller the 
chances of a shut down and, consequently, more con- 
tinuous employment may be given. 

“There could be no better time than the present 
for this search for new uses. While most plants are 
now running on a profitable basis, it is always con- 
sidered the part of wisdom to take advantage of calm 
weather to prepare for the storm. 

“Simply as a step in the right direction to get men 
in the shops as well as those in the offices and labora- 
tories thinking we have inaugurated the prize contest. 

“For suggestions of a new use for cast iron we offer 
the following: First prize, $250; second prize, $100; 
third prize, $75; fourth prize, $50; fifth prize, $25. 
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reached the point of discovering whether the proportion 
of bond and silica shown in the separation would show 
any change if the time of vibration were shortened or 
prolonged. He asserted, however, that the test had been 
used in practical work in his foundry, and that it had 
proved successful as a means of determining the suit- 
ability of sands for different classes of castings. 

In the course of discussion, the subject of the cut- 
ting and tempering of sand was brought up, and con- 
siderable testimony was offered to the effect that the 
best results could not be achieved when sand was used 
continuously. Fred L. Wolf, technical superintendent 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio, who was a guest at 
the meeting, stated that experiments conducted at his 
plant indicated that it was best to permit sand to stand 
for 24 hr. after tempering, as it took that length of 
time for the colloidal condition of the material to be 
restored. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, a resolution was 
passed extending the thanks of the Chicago Foundry- 
men’s Club to Mr. Smith for his time and effort in de- 
veloping the method, and an expression of appreciation 
for the help given by sand producers and others who 
made the extensive exhibit of samples possible. It was 
requested that this acknowledgement be extended 
through the various trade journals. The list of con- 
tributors to the collection of sands is as follows: 

George F. Pettinos, Philadelphia; J. W. Paxon Co., Phila 
delphia; P. H. Collyung, Bridgeport, Conn.; Whitehead Bros 
New York; Northern Refractories Co., Ridgeway, Pa.; Th« 
Burton-Townsend Co., Zanesville, Ohio; The A. F. Burton Co 
Springfield, Ohio; Houghland & Hardy, Evansville, Ind 
W. T. Mahony, Chattanooga, Tenn.; The Newport Sand Bank 
Co., Newport, Ky.; The Garden City Sand Co., Chicago 
W. S. Perrigo, Beloit, Wis.; E. C. Townsend, Montreal, Can 
ada; D. B. Davies, Mineral Supply Co., Chicago; S. T. John- 
son, Obermayer Co., Chicago; Material Service Corporation, 
Chicago; Southern California Development Co., San Diego 
Cal.; Badd Mountain Quarries Co., Winston-Salem, N. C 
Ed. E. Squier Co., St. Louis. 


“By ‘new use’ is meant that it is not common prac- 
tice now to make the article suggested of cast iron. 
You may show how cast iron can replace some other 
material except steel or suggest the manufacture of 
some entirely new article. 

“Send along all your good ideas. Any number will b« 
considered, but not more than one prize will be given 
to a person. In event that two or more persons submit 
the suggestion judged the best, second best, etc., eac! 
tieing contestant will be awarded his proportion of th 
amount of the prize tied for. 

“The contest is open to every one except employe: 
of Rogers, Brown & Co. 

“The judges are John A. Penton of the Penton Pul 
lishing Co.; George Smart of the Iron Age Publishing 
Co., and Enrique Touceda, consulting engineer of th 
American Malleable Castings Association. The decisior 
of the judges will be final. 7 

“The contest will close on March 15, 1923. 

“Address all communications to the Five Hundred 
Dollar Contest, Rogers, Brown & Co., 433 Vine Street 
Cincinnati.” 


Ore Rate Sustained 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 26.—Holding that rates on iron 
ore from Ironwood, Mich., and Baraboo, Wis., to Caro! 
delet, Mo., within the switching limits of St. Louis we! 
not unreasonable, the Interstate Commerce Commissio! 
in a decision made public recently ordered dismissal 
of the complaint of the Mississippi Valley Iron Co. vs. 
Chicago & Northwestern, et al. It was alleged in the 
complaint that rates applied between Aug. 26, 1920, and 
July 6, 1921, were unjust, unreasonable and unjustly 
discriminatory. The rates were $3 from Ironwood and 
$2.10 from Baraboo prior to the former date when the) 
became $4.05 and $2.835 respectively. In July, 1921, 
the rates were reduced to $3.25 and $2.35 which the 
commission had said would be reasonable to apply to 
Granite City, Ill., within the switching limits of East 
St. Louis, Il. 
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LABOR CONDITIONS 


Shortage in Spring Feared at Youngstown—Presi- 
dent Biggert Opposed 12-Hr. Day 


YOUNGSTOWN, Dec. 19.—In certain industrial circles 
fear is being voiced that a labor shortage may develop 
next spring when the renewal of outside construction 
and road work will draw men from the mills. Accord- 
ingly, an increase in the common labor rate from 36c. 
to 40c. between now and spring is forecast. District em- 
ployers say the labor situation at present is satisfactory 
and that it has not been necessary to import colored 
laborers from the South. 

Discussing employment and working conditions, 
F. C. Biggert, Jr., president of the United Engineer- 
ing & Foundry Co., declares there is no good argument 
for a 12-hr. working day. “When 12-hr. or more of 
each day is spent in labor, there is not enough remain- 
ing’ time for sleep, recreation and family association,” 
he contends. “An average man, performing these long 
hours of labor, cannot keep himself in good health and 
devote a proper amount of time to rearing his family. 
There is, therefore, no question that the reduction of 
the day’s labor below 12-hr, is in every way desirable. 

“It is when we consider days of ten, nine, eight and 
even six hours that serious disagreement arises. Re- 
duction of the working day can be carried to a point 
where it is a positive disadvantage. A reduction from 
14 to 12 hours is certainly a great boon to humanity. 
Reducing from 12 to 10 is valuable, but not to the ex- 
tent of the former reduction. To drop from 10 to eight 
may or may not be an advantage, depending upon the 
kind of work and surrounding conditions. When we 
talk of six hours, I think it will be commonly agreed 
that there is no advantage. 

“As we shorten the day we come to a point where 
there is too much leisure, and too much leisure is worse 
than too much work. I have no doubt that if we were 
willing to live in the same way men did, say, 100 years 
ago, it would be possible to reduce the working day to 
one hour. This would be taking all the advantage of our 
development in reduction of hours of work, and it cer- 
tainly will not appeal to any of us as being a reasonable 
course of action.” 

Mr. Biggert summarizes his argument by conclud- 
ing that “it is to the interest of the workers that the 
working day should be as long as is consistent with 
health and the duties of the family.” 


Mill Operations Somewhat Curtailed in the 
Mahoning Valley 

YOUNGSTOWN, Dec. 19.—Further reduction this week 
in the number of active sheet mills reflects the year-end 
decline in this branch of the steel industry. Of 109 
sheet units, but 72 were scheduled at the beginning of 
the week. 

Most Valley plants will curtail operations at the 
week-end, continuing over the Christmas holiday. A 
number will suspend Friday evening. All departments 
requiring continuous operation, such as blast furnaces 
and by-product coke ovens, will, of course, be continued 
without interruption. 

The Brier Hill Steel Co. has reduced the number of 
operating sheet mills from 19 to 14; the Mahoning Val- 
ley Steel Co. did not start any of its eight sheet mills 
at Niles Monday, but planned partial resumption later 
in the week. 

Of the 51 independent open-hearth furnaces in the 
Mahoning Valley, 41 are charged this week. Pipe mill 
production is well sustained, with 16 of 17 mills rolling. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. has added a light bar 
mill to the active list at its Brown-Bonnell works, but 
its Niles sheet plant is on a 50 per cent basis. Though 
it has cut the number of sheet mills, the Brier Hill com- 
pany has increased its active open-hearth furnaces from 
seven to 10. 

Fabricating plants are operating from 70 to 85 per 
cent. 

Colder weather and snow have retarded freight move- 
ment for the time being, but traffic in the Ohio Region 
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of the Erie was much heavier during the first half of 
December than in the corresponding period of Novem- 
ber. Average daily loaded car movement during the 
first 15 days of the month was 7307, comparing with a 
per diem movement in November of 6596 loaded cars. 
On Dee. 1 a high mark was established in the region 
when 7784 cars were moved. 


More Metal Workers and Higher Wages 


Iron and steel plants, according to figures of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, show for November a gain 
from October of 4343 employees in 132 establishments. 
This gain of 2.4 per cent was accompanied by a gain of 
8 per cent in amount of payroll and a corresponding in- 
crease in the average half-monthly pay envelope from 
$56.43 to $59.50, or 5.4 per cent. 

In the automobile industry there was a loss in 115 
establishments of 1.5 per cent in number of employees, 


but a gain of 2.2 per cent in payroll total, and 3.7 per 
cent in contents of average pay envelope. In car build- 
ing and repairing there was a gain of 7.9 per cent in 
number of employees in 84 establishments and a gain 
of 13.8 per cent in amount of payroll and of 5.4 per cent 
in average pay envelope. 

Compared with a year ago there has been a gain 
in 214 establishments (which reported at both times) of 
24.8 per cent in number of men employed, and an in- 
crease of 56.7 per cent in total payroll. This connotes 
a gain of 25.5 per cent in contents of the average pay 
envelope, which has advanced from $52.06 to $65.36. 

Wages per half-month per man in automobile plants, 
which are exceptionally busy, are 21.8 per cent above 
those prevailing in steel plants. In fact, 167,853 auto- 
mobile workers received over $1,000,000 more in the 
half month than did 185,488 steel workers. 

Compared with September, average per capita 
earnings increased in 26 industries and decreased in 16. 

Details are shown in the table. 


Number Half- Average 
of Estab- Number Month Pay 

Period lishments of Men Payroll Envelope 
Tron and Steel 
Oct 1922 132 181,145 $10,223,020 $56.43 
No 1922 132 185,488 11,036,241 »9.50 
Nov 1921 112 120,031 5,049,016 $2.06 
{utomobiles* ; 
Oct., 1922 115 170.375 11,903,151 69.87 
Nov., 1922 11 167.853 12,163,097 72.46 
Nov 1921 1) 97.964 5.974.404 60.99 
Car Building and 

Repairing 
Oct 1922 t ‘11 653,440 5.60 
Nov., 1922 \4 70.916 4.157.970 »&.63 
Nov., 1921 7 42,582 2,542,884 59.71 
Vetal Workers 

(the three groups above) 
Oct 192 $17,231 25,779,611 61.79 
Nov 19 424,257 27,357,308 64.48 
Nov., 19! 14 260,577 13,566,304 52.06 

*Payroll figures are reported as “weekly”; they 
have been made “half-monthly” by multiplying 
by 2 1/6 


Jones & Laughlin Pays Large Incorporation 
Bonus 


HARRISBURG, PA., Dee. 25.—The Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, incorporated here on 
Dec. 19, with a capitalization of $100,000, has notified 
the State Department of an increase in the capital to 
$120,000,000 and has paid a State bonus of one-third of 
one per cent on that amount, or $399,666.66. This com- 
pletes the reorganization of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. into the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. 


Aiming by Federal organization to wipe out the con- 
fusion which exists in the country’s radio industry, a 
series of conferences are under way in several prin- 
cipal radio centers, it is announced by the National 
Radio Chamber of Commerce, 165 Broadway, New York. 
The plan is stated to exclude Government monopoly, 
but include Federal supervision. Regional chambers 
are to be established from coast to coast so that proper 
regulation may be effected for the protection of every 
interest. The aid of churches, educational institutions, 
chambers of commerce and the press will be sought. 
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COAL AND COKE OUTPUT 


By-Product Tonnage Continues to Increase Over 
Previous Months 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 18.—Production of soft coal con- 
tinues at a daily rate of approximately 1,900,000 tons, 
but the output for the week of Dec. 11 to 16 according to 
the Geological Survey, indicates the total production 
will probably be between 10,800,000 and 11,000,000 tons. 
The slight decline is due to the lay-off in some union 
districts on Tuesday, miners’ election day. 

The estimated cumulative production of bituminous 
coal this year to Dec. 9, inclusive, stands at 376,826,000 
tons, which is 7,772,000 tons, or 2 per cent, less than 
in the corresponding period of 1921; 141,352,000 tons, or 
27 per cent, less than in 1920; 53,523,000 tons, or 
12 per cent, less than in 1919; 174,213,000 tons, or 32 
per cent, less than in 1918; and 142,786,000 tons, or 28 
per cent, less than in 1917. 

Production of beehive coke to Dec. 9, stands at 
7,189,000 net tons. ; 

In the corresponding period of the four years pre- 
ceding it was: 1921, 5,161,000; 1920, 19,941,000; 1919, 
18,640,000; 1918, 29,235,000. Thus it is shown that 
from the viewpoint of beehive coke production the year 
1922 is 75 per cent behind 1918, 64 per cent behind 1919, 
61 per cent behind 1920, and 39 per cent ahead of 1921. 

The production of by-product coke continued to in- 
crease in November and reached a total of 2,908,000 
tons as compared with 2,806,000 tons in October and 
2,244,000 tons in September. These figures compare 
with monthly averages of 1,646,000 tons in 1921. The 
November, 1922, production of beehive coke was given 
as 1,139,000 tons as compared with 878,000 tons in 
October, 606,000 tons in September and a monthly aver- 
age of 462,000 tons in 1921. 


Proposed Lorain Works of American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. 


Plans of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. for a 
new plant on a site adjacent to the Lorain, Ohio, works, 
National Tube Co., are said to be practically completed 
and ready for submission, together with a request for 
an appropriation, to the finance committee of the Steel 
Corporation. This will mark the third attempt of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. to establish a plant at 
Lorain, Ohio, where it bought the land several years 
ago. High cost of construction prevented the authori- 
zation of the project previously, but it is said that 
this time it is in a fair way of being approved. It is 
believed that there has been some change of mind 
among high Steel Corporation officials as to costs and 
the inability of associated steel-making units of the 
Corporation to supply the requirements of the Sheet & 
Tin Plate company, makes necessary the development 
of other sources within the Corporation. 

Little has leaked out as to the plans, but it is re- 
ported that they call for the building of one or two 
more blast furnaces and additions to the steel making 
capacity at the Lorain works of the National Tube Co., 
the new production to go to the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. 


New England Iron League Dinner 


The New England Iron League held its Christmas 
dinner on Thursday evening, Dec. 21, at the Boston 
Athletic Association, Boston. From the standpoint of 
attendance and entertainment, it was one of the most 
successful affairs of the organization. Among those pres- 
ent was Harold L. Stevens, formerly New England 
manager Lackawanna Steel Co., and now general sales 
manager Central Iron & Steel Co. Following the dinner 
two satirical sketches were presented by members of 
the league, one depicting the office of a combination of 
steel companies, and the other the office of the New 
England Structural Co. The leading parts in the 
sketches were take by H. G. Austin, dictator of the 
league, Central Iron & Steel Co.; Charles H. Carter, 
treasurer of the league, Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., 
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Jack Andrews, Boston Bridge Works; and “Bob” Wa]- 
lace, Bethlehem Steel Co. Following the sketches an 
auction sale was held, money derived from which went 
to the Boston Children’s Hospital. 


Western Roads Make Fresh Effort to Get 
Pacific Coast Trade 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 25.—Western railroads again are 
making an effort to win back through lower rates the 
business they have been losing in iron and steel in com- 
petition with rail and water shipments via the Panama 
Canal. Local agents of the railroads running west of 
the Mississippi to the Pacific Coast were notified late 
last week that effective within 30 days, tariffs to Pacific 
Coast points were to be reduced 25 to 40 per cent. 

This fresh effort to stimulate all rail shipments of 
iron and steel products to the Pacific Coast is interest- 
ing, but unless Eastern connecting lines concur in the 
reduction, it will be ineffective in bringing about lower 
rates from Pittsburgh to the coast. Central Western 
mills will benefit by the change, which, however, is one 
of doubtful value in view of the fact that even with 
the reported concessions, it still will be possible for 
Pittsburgh and other Eastern mills to use the rail and 
water method and get material around to the Western 
Coast at well below the al! rail charge from points as 
far west as Chicago. Many finished steel products 
today are going from Pittsburgh to the coast and around 
by water to Pacific Coast at a total charge of about 
65c. per 100 lb. There is some doubt that Eastern roads 
will concur in the proposed reduction of the Western 
lines, since there would be no financial benefit in do- 
ing so. 


Methods for Chemical Analysis of Babbitt 
Metal 


The American Engineering Standards Committee 
has approved as “tentative American standard” the 
methods for the chemical analysis of alloys of lead, tin, 
antimony, and copper—otherwise known as_ Babbitt 
metal—submitted by the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 

Two methods of anlysis are included in the document 
approved by the society. The first is a quick and fairly 
accurate method intended for practical or shop use; the 
second is a slower, more elaborate and more expensive, 
and more exact method intended for reference purposes 
or for the settlement of disputed questions. 

The approval of the society was voted on the recom 
mendation of a special committee, representative of al! 
the interests concerned with the subjects, of which 
George C. Stone was chairman. 


Graphite Crucible Investigation 

The final stage of the graphite crucible investigation, 
in which the Bureau of Mines has been engaged for some 
years, has been completed. The object of this investi 
gation was to determine the availability of domestic 
bond clays and domestic graphites for crucible making. 
During the war the obtaining of graphite and bond 
clays, which had been practically all imported, for 
making crucibles, became a most serious problem. The 
Bureau’s investigations have shown that some Ameri- 
can graphites and bond clays are, when properly pre- 
pared, equal or superior to foreign materials, for cruci 
bles both in brass-making and in steel melting. 


According to report received from the office of th: 
American Consul General in London, exports from 
London to the United States in November included 194° 
tons of pig iron as compared with 9900 in October 
Other exports from London, according to this report, in 
cluded 6200 tons of tin plate. 


Fire, caused by the explosion of a tank, at the Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, plant of the Steel & Tube Co. of America, 
Dec. 22, destroyed several buildings and caused damag‘ 
estimated at $400,000, fully covered by insurance. 
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Electrical Development in Steel Industry 


Some of the engineering developments of the past 
year in the steel industry have been summarized by 
H. W. Cope, assistant director of engineering, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. The following notes are 
taken from his review: 

An electrical equipment has been designed for the 
West Leechburg Steel Co. for use on a 16-in. hot strip 
mill. The last four stands are driven by adjustable 
speed d.c. motors connected directly to the stands. The 
last two stands take 1800 hp. each and the next two 
1500 hp. each. The direct current for these motors 
is supplied by two 2000-kw. motor generator sets, the 
speed of the d.c. motors being controlled by varying 
the fields of the generators. The roughing and inter- 
mediate stands are driven by 1500 hp. induction motors. 
All the motors in this installation are controlled from a 
control desk overlooking the mill. 

The Atlantic Steel Co. has been furnished the elec- 
trical equipment for its Morgan rod and merchant mill, 
which in the past has been driven by a single steam en- 
gine. The electrical equipment consists of three ad- 
justable speed direct-current motors, two of 975 hp. and 
one of 1875 hp. capacity, the power for these motors 
being supplied from a three-phase motor generator set, 
the speed of the direct-current motors being controlled 
by a combination of shunt field and voltage control. 

The new electrically driven mills of the Driver Har- 
ris Co. at Harrison, N. J., have been put in operation 
during the past year. This company rolls monel metal, 
nichrome and other non-ferrous materials. This instal- 
lation consists of a 500 hp. and an 800 hp. motor, with 
automatic starting equipment for the motor generator 
set which supplies these motors. The automatic start- 
ing feature makes it unnecessary to employ an at- 
tendant to look after the motor generator set. 

Cold rolled strip reels have in the past been driven 
either by some mechanical arrangement or by adjusta- 
ble speed motors, both of which have serious faults. 
The problem in this particular application is to main- 
tain a constant tension on the strip being delivered 
from the mill under varying conditions of mill speed 
and effective diameter of reel. Westinghouse engineers 
have developed an electric drive to meet these condi- 
tions and several are in successful operation. A gen 
erator driven from the last stand of rolls supplies 
power to the motor driving the reel. A voltage regu- 
lator controlled by the armature current works across 
the resistance in the field of the motor and maintains 
this current constant, thereby maintaining the torque 
of the motor constant, resulting in the same pull being 
exerted on the strip at all times with a given setting. 
Provision is also made for holding this tension when 
stopping the mill to gage the strip. 

During the past year an electric drive for rod reels 
has been put in operation at the Minnesota Steel Co. at 
Duluth. This drive consists of a 100 hp. 115 to 490 
r.p.m. d.c. motor, with a speed maintaining and regu- 
lating equipment. In this mill it is necessary that one 
of these reels follow the speed of the last stand almost 
exactly and since the delivery speed of the mill is at 
times as high as 3200 ft. per min., any slight error 
would soon result in a large amount of slack or would 
pull the rod in two. A small alternating-current gen- 
erator is driven from the main mill motor and another 
by a 100 hp. reel motor. These two generators operate 
a mechanical! differential which as long as their speeds 
are the same remains stationary. 


Ohio Foundry Operations 


Foundry operations in Ohio showed a slight increase 
in November over October according to the monthly re- 
port of the Ohio State Foundrymen’s Association. Oper- 
ations were 63.3 per cent of normal as compared with 
61.4 per cent during October. Stocks received during 
November declined from approximately 46 per cent to 
31.9 per cent, but the stocks on hand Dec. 1 showed no 
change from Nov. 1. Operations of non-ferrous foun- 
dries declined slightly, or from 74 per cent during Octo- 
ber to 73.75 per cent in December. 
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H. F. Tielke Addresses Associated Technical 
Societies of Cleveland 


H. F. Tielke, secretary Crucible Steel Castings Co., 
Cleveland, presented a paper on “Foundries” before the 
Associated Technical Societies of Cleveland, Dec. 12. 
Taking up the late developments in the iron and steel 
industry, he said that some of the results that had been 
obtained in heat treating alloy steels were remarkable, 
considering the comparatively short time that scientific 
work has been done along these lines. Wonderfu! results 
are being obtained in aluminum alloys, of which castings 
are now being produced that have a 30,000 lb. tensile 
strength and 6 per cent elongation. He considered this 
remarkable in view of the fact that an ordinary alum- 
inum casting has a tensile strength of but 20,000 Ib. 
per square and an elongation of 1.5 per cent. He 
pointed out that much progress is also being made in 
the production of alloy steel castings. Results that 
have been obtained compare well with the best heat- 
treated forged steels. Nickel-chrome vanadium steel 
castings have been made having a tensile strength of 
154,700 lb. per sq. in., and elastic limit of 144,650 Ib. 
per sq. in., 34 per cent reduction in area, 12 per cent 
elongation and 266 Brinell hardness. Similar results, 
he said, have been made daily and the field for the use 
of these alloys seems unlimited. Mr. Tielke declared 
that while more and better castings are being made 
with less labor than ever before, there are so many 
chances for improvement that he regarded the foundry 
industry only in its infancy. 


Meeting of Quad City Foundrymen 


A meeting of the Quad City Foundrymen’s Associa 
tion was held at the Moline Chamber of Commerce, 
Moline, Ill., Dec. 18. Eighty-two attended the dinner 
and the following committees were appointed: 

Apprenticeship committee: F. W. Kirby, chairman; 
EK. A. Gullberg, H. E. Alex, C. E. White, Carl E. Shields, 
Fellowship committee: E. H. Heartlein, chairman; A. C. 
Howard, Leon Mitchell, Dave Kennedy. Membership 
committee: P. T. Bancroft, East Moline, chairman; Wm 
Seiffert, Moline, Roy Schofer, Rock Island, Ill., A. K. 
Reading, Davenport, Iowa, R. L. Eichman, Bettendorf, 
Iowa. President A. E. Hageboeck announced part of 
the program for the year. 

Frank D. Chase, president Frank D. Chase, Inc., 645 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, addressed the meet- 
ing on “A Modern Foundry,” illustrating his talk 
with slides. He emphasized the danger of ove! 
equipping a foundry. It has been his experience that 
many times the owner will have very ambitious plans, 
which include buildings and equipment that are entirely 
unnecessary. The thought he conveyed was that a 
foundry building was nothing other than a large ma- 
chine to do a certain piece of work. This building should 
be both properly lighted and ventilated; and should also 
have ample artificial lighting equipment as it has been 
proved that production has been increased from 10 to 15 
per cent by simply bettering the conditions under which 
the molder has to work. 


American Pumps in South Afriez 


Seventy-five per cent of the centrifugal pumps used 
in South Africa are of American manufacture, says 
Consul Charles J. Pisar, in a report to the Department 
of Commerce. There are no extensive areas where 
centrifugal pumps can be used. The cost of fuel for the 
engines operating these pumps has always been high 
and this has militated against a more extensive use of 
such pumps. 

The duty on pumps imported is 3 per cent ad 
valorem except for those imported from Great Britain 
or its colonies in which case no duty is charged. This, 
however, does not offer a serious handicap to American 
pump manufacturers, and the increasing demand for 
windmills and pumps, the consul believes, offers them 
an excellent opportunity to enlarge their business in 
South Africa. Most of the large pumps used in the 
mining industries are imported from England and 
Switzerland. 
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Trade Changes 


The Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York, and the 
A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works announce the opening of 
a branch office at 718 Ellicott Square Building, Buffalo, 
equipped to render full service in compressors, pumps, con- 
densers, oil and gas engines, pneumatic tools and drills. 


The Portland Foundry Co., Portland, Conn., has pur- 
chased the entire business of the John T. Young Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn., manufacturer of several brands of heaters. The 
Portland company has been making castings for these fur- 
naces for many years and has had a long experience in 
making heaters, furnaces and stoves. It is the intention of 
the company to combine the best features of different heat- 
ers into one super-heater of economical eperation. It will 
put this heater on the market under the name of the 
‘“Portland.”” Extensive alterations have been going on at 
the Portland foundry for many months, new equipment is 
being installed and it is expected that the capacity will be 
increased over four times within the next six months. 
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ning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., in New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, and Pennsylvania east of Altoona; 
Brown & Zortman Machinery Co., in West Virginia, western 
Pennsylvania and southeastern Ohio. 

The Atlas Drop Forge Co., Lansing, Mich., has declared a 
10 per cent cash dividend on stock of record Dec. 5, 1922, 

Andrew K. Robertson, 445 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis., territorial representative Concrete Steel Co. in Wiscon- 
sin, has been appointed western representative N. J. Dock- 
erty Co., Philadelphia, manufacturer of high-pressure pipe 
for power plant and other purposes. 

Approximately 75 per cent of its forces have been trans- 
ferred by the Johns-Pratt Co., Hartford, Conn., compounds, 
disks, ete., from the Capital Avenue plant to the Colt Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg, Co. plant. The molding division will remain 
at the Capital Avenue plant for a few months. 

The Wagner Castings Co., Decatur, Ill., has changed 
its firm name to the Wagner Malleabie Iron Co., and has 
increased its capital stock to $200,000. There will be no 
change in personnel or management, 
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Peter A. Frasse & Co., Inc., has been appointed exclusive 
distributor of electric carbon, alloy and tool steels manufac- 
tured by the Sizer Steel Corporation, with plants at Buffalo 
and Solvay (Syracuse, N. Y.), combined with the Frasse 
Steel Works, In« Hartford, Conn., cold finishing and heat 
treating. 

The Turner & Seymour Mfg. Co., general hardware, Tor- 
rington, Conn., has been purchased by W. R. Passick, for- 
merly vice-president and general manager of the Bassick 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; H. L. Sutton, who for many years 
was general manager of the American Tube & Stamping Co., 
nd W. L. Case, formerly treasurer of Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co. The Turner & Seymour plant covers approximately four 
acres of floor space and is located on a 12-acre plot. A gray 
iron and brass foundry is also operated Mr. Bassick is 
president in the new management, Mr. Sutton is vice-presi- 
dent and Mr. Case secretary-treasurer. 

The Kemp Machinery Co., 215 North Calvert Street, Bal- 
timore, Md., has been appointed exclusive representative bs 
the Diamant Tool & Mfg. Co., 91 Runvon Street, Newark, 
N. J., handling punch and die sets in Maryland, Virginia 
District of Columbia and West Virginia territory. 

Control of the Putnam Foundry & Machine Co., Futnam, 
Conn., has passed into new hands through the purchese of a 
majority of the outstanding $75,000 common ard $59,000 pre- 
ferred stock The purchased stock is registered in the name 
of a Mr. Cherry, Boston. Neither he nor the original officials 
of the foundry are ready to «cisclose the name of the new 
owners 

The Midland Metal Co., 1649 Warren Avenue, Chicago, 
large manufacturer of tin and lead foil, has absorbed the 
John A. Crooke Co., tin foil manufacturer, located at the 
same address. 

Theodore Geissmann & Co., direct steel mill revresenta- 
tives, have moved to new offices at 624 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 

The Bastern Fuel Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, has 
opened offices in the Heymann Building, 215 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, temporarily in charge of C. W. Stone of 
the Pittsburgh office. James F. Whelan has been promoted 
to resident manager of the New York office, 302 Broadway, 
and Frank W. Morton, formerly with the Underhill Coal Co 
and the Tuttle Corporation, has joined the sales force at the 
main office. 

Ik. Arthur Tutein, Inc., 50 Congress Street, Boston, pig 
iron, coke, ete., on or about Dec. 15, will remove to 200 
Devonshire Street, rooms 438 to 442, inclusive, where double 
the present floorspace will be available for office purposes. 

The E. L. Essley Machinery Co., 551-557 West Washing- 
ton Boulevard, Chicago, has opened a store at 78-80 West 
Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis., where a full line of new 
machine tools, as well as high-grade used machinery, will be 
earried. Since the organization of the Essley company in 
1908 it has had an office in Milwaukee, under the manage- 
ment of J. R. McDonald, vice-president, and the opéning of 
the store will enable it to serve more completely its trade 
in Wisconsin territory. 

The Munnsville Plow Co., Munnsville, N. Y., castings, 
furnaces and road machinery, has changed its name to the 
Sperry Foundry Corporation The company has moved to 
Oneida, N. Y. 

The Fuller Engineering Co., Allentown, Pa., has changed 
its address to Fullerton, Pa. 

The Wilmarth & Morman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., manu- 
facturer of grinding machines, announces that it has ap- 


pointed the following exclusive sales representatives: Man- 


Plans of New Companies 


The Motorship Corporation Co., Sacramento, Cal., with 
capitalization of $10,00),000, has been granted a charte! 
The company proposes to carry through passengers between 
Atlantic and Pacific centers. 

The Ochs Snow Plow Co., 297 Central Avenue, Orange, 
N. J., was recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$125,000, to engage in the manufacture of snow plows and 
parts. No arrangements for manufacturing have been com- 
pleted as yet, the company remaining open to any proposals 
to build plows or parts under contract. The product is a 
mechanical snow plow with ball bearing action throughout 
and operated by a separate motor. Patent rights have been 
protected here and abroad and it is the company’s 
intention to begin manufacturing as soon as contracts can 
be placed. The management consists of Gustave Ochs, 
President; T. W. Hellmers, Vice-President and General 
Manager; Harry P. Milne, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Motor Craft Shops, Inc., 305 Broadway, New York, 
which was recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000 under Delaware laws, manufactures and distributes 
automotive devices. At present the work is being done 
by contract, but plans are being made for the construction 
ind equipment for manufacturing its own product. Approxi- 
mately 70 repair shops located in Greater New York will 
act as service stations H. D. Felsen is the chief in- 
corporator. 

Max Hirsch, Inec., 25 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, to 
manufacture metal products. No actual manufacturing will 
be done immediately, present activities being confined to 
representating manufacturers of wares made from monel 
metal, aluminum, brass and nickel. If present plans are 
unobstructed, the company expects to start its own manu- 
facturing on a limited scale sometime later. 

The Drying Machine Corporation of America, Ince., 5° 
Church Street, New York. has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $200,000, to take over the business of the Drying 
Machine Co., which produces mechanical drying machinery 
used in the manufacture of paper, pulp and kindred products 
It is likely that extensions will be made in the near futuré 
but nothing definite has been decided. The incorporators 
are: H. P. Coe, W. W. Snow and F. S. Krag. 

The Milano Gas & Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 370 East 149th 
Street, New York, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $100,000, to manufacture fire alarm equinment and gas 
devices. Operations will be developed around a_ similar 
organization as a nucleus to which extensions will be added 
from time to time. Silvestro Milano, 718 Bryant Avenue 
New York, is the principal incorporator. 

The Columbia Steel Corporation, San Francisco, Cal., 
recently formed by the merger of Pacific coast steel interests 
with a view to erecting plants. as stated in THe IRON AGE 
Dec. 1, has requested the citizens in the vicinity of Salt 
Lake City to raise $160,000 for the purpose of purchasing 
additional land, in which case there is a tacit promise that 
a 500-ton blast furnace, coke ovens, etc., will be built within 
a year. 

Crane & Co., Inc., has been chartered under Massachusetts 
laws to take over the business formerly conducted under 
the same name at Dalton, Mass. The capitalization of the 
company consists of $3,000,000 divided into 30,000 shares of 
common stock, par value $100. The officers of the company 
are: President, Reuben O. Pierce, Dalton: vice-president, 
James F. Bacon, Boston; treasurer, Payson E. Little, Dalton. 
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Manganese Ore from Cuba Entitled to Free 
Entry 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 26.—Manganese ore originating 
in Cuba is entitled to free entry into the United States. 
Formal notice has been sent to collectors of customs 
and others concerned by the Treasury Department, 
stating that articles which were on the free list of the 
tariff act of 1897 continue to be entitled to free entry 
to the United States in accordance with the Cuban 
reciprocity convention, when the product of the soil 
or industry of Cuba, regardless of the fact that the 
articles are dutiable in the new tariff act. 

While imports of manganese ore from Cuba are 
comparatively small, it has been reported here that be- 
cause of this reciprocity convention efforts may be made 
to develop deposits in Cuba in view of the fact that the 
Fordney-McCumber law carries a duty of 1 cent per |b. 
on manganese ore. 


Pipe Rates Unreasonable 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 27.—Recommendation has been 
made by Examiner Burton Fuller in a tentative report 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission in connection 
with the complaint of John A. Hunt & Co. that it finds 
rates on wrought iron pipe from Ranger and Jake- 
hamon, Tex, to New Orleans, La., for export were un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded the rates 
contemporaneously in effect on the same commodity 
over the routes of movement from New Orleans to 
Ranger and Jakehamon. The shipments moved during 
July and September, 1920. 

Examiner Burton Fuller has recommended repara- 
tion in the case of Paggi Brothers Oil Co., holding that 
a rate on drilling rigs and other oil well supplies from 
Harmon, La., to Saratoga, Tex., was unreasonable. 
The shipment was unrouted and moved over the Texas 
and Pacific to Longview Junction, Tex., and Gulf, Col- 
orado & Santa Fe beyond, 317 miles. The class A 
rate of $1.115 was originally assessed, but refund was 
subsequently made to the basis of a commodity rate 
of 98c. 


River Shipment Under Way 


St. Louis, Dec. 26.—The most important all-water 
long distance river shipment of steel products ever 
made by the Carnegie Steel Co. is now on its way. As 
stated in THE IRON AGE last week, 10 barges loaded 
with 8500 tons of plates, shapes and bars left Pitts- 
burgh on Dec. 18 under tow of two steamers for Louis- 
ville, St. Louis, Evansville and New Orleans. Three 
barges with about 2500 tons are bound for St. Louis. 
Whether this will be transported via barge from Cairo 
or loaded onto cars and shipped by rail to this city de- 
pends upon the state of the Mississippi River. 


Contracts for Freight Boats 


The McDougall Terminal Warehouse Co., Duluth, 
Minn., through Harry Penton, consulting engineer, has 
placed a contract with the Great Lakes Engineering 
Works, Detroit, for the construction of two freight 
boats of the Welland Canal size for use on the Great 
Lakes in the summer and for the trade to the West 
Indies during the winter. These boats will be equipped 
with the Diesel electric drive. They will be built at the 
Ashtabula yards of the Great Lakes Engineering 
Works. Atlantic Coast shipyards competed with the 
Great Lakes shipyards for this order. The Eastern 
Steamship Co., Ltd., a Canadian corporation, is re- 
ported to have placed orders for 10 boats of Welland 
Canal size, 253 ft. long, with Canadian ship builders. 





The Tri-City Manufacturers’ Association will hold 
its thirteenth annual banquet at the LeClaire Hotel, 
Moline, Ill., on Jan. 15. James A. Emery, Washington, 
general counsel for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, will be the speaker of the evening. Repre- 
sentatives of 65 industries in Moline, East Moline, Rock 
Island, Davenport and Bettendorf will be present. 
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Gears.—Boston Gear Works, Norfolk Dovns (Quincy), 
Mass Catalog No. 41, including new lists of internal 
gears and other standard gears, of which there are 1500 
sizes in stock Several pages are devcted to general 
information on ordering gears, specifications and relative 
thrust load ratings Size, 128 pages; 5% x 3 in 

Valwes.—lratt & Cady Co., subsidiary of the Reading 
Steel Casting Co., In Bridgeport, Conn Four circulars 
of eight pages, 6 x 4 in., describing and illustrating 
various types of bronze globe and angle valves and check 


valves with rotating discs Specifications are given 


Wheels.—The Geneva Metal Wheel Co., Geneva, Ohio. 


Engineering booklet No. 16, giving complete dé ription 
of wheels for all kinds of portable outfits that do not 
run on rai excepting automobiles With the assistance 
I I 1 rated pages, the booklet will answer many 
questions pertaining to farm implements and industrial 
Ss é U0 | ges; 9 x 5 in 
Speed Reduction Drives.—\\ A. Jones Found! & Ma 
chine C 4401 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago Catalog 
new treatise on speed reduction drives; intended 
f ! engineers, superintendents, chief engi- 
aster mechanics, and others interested ir echan 
al di é for factories, mills, mines or plants In con 
nection th descriptive matter and illustrations of 
typic drive technical and practical information is 
luding limensions, weights and horsepower 
rating for speed reduction sets 
Small Tools.—Consolidated Too Works, 29¢ Broad- 


ay, New York s issuing new catalog and price lists, 
effective Jar l 


How to Make a Plant Survey.—lcsterline-Angus Co., 


Indianapolis In a 4-page folder, “Something Concerning 
the Purpose, Methods and the Results Obtained by the 
Systematic Use of Graphic Instructions in Industrial 
Plants” is described Careful study of charts obtained 
as operating records is recommended, as is the idea of 
keeping all instruments busy in order to increase the 


power factor, reduce the idle time and thus lower the 
overhead 

De La Vergne Oil Engines.—In bulletin No. 180, of 16 
pages, 8% x 11 in., the De La Vergne Machine Co., East 
138th Street, New York, describes type SI pump injec- 
tion oil engine as the greatest step in advance since the 
invention of the Diesel engine. The fuel consumption 
curve shows about 0.40 lb. of oil per brake hp. hr., be- 
tween ™% and full load. The engine is made in 100 and 
150-hp. one-cylinder and in 200 and 300-hp. two-cylinder 
types The bulletin gives dimensions and sketches of 
all the sizes made, as well as photographs. 

De La Vergne Vertical Engine.—In a 4-page bulletin 
No. 181, 8% x 11 in., the De La Vergne Machine Co., East 
138th Street, New York, describes a vertical Diesel en- 
gine of the SI type, which has a guaranteed fuel con- 
sumption not exceeding 0.45 lb. per brake hp. hr., be- 
tween % and full load. The engine is made with 2, 3, 4, 
5 or 6 cylinders, giving respectively 130, 200, 260, 300 and 
400 hp. at a speed of 272 r.p.m 

Cupola Fire Brick.—J. M. Paxson Co., Philadelphia, in 
a 4-page folder, 6 x 9 in., Bulletin No. 42, shows stand- 
ard bricks for building up annular linings for cupolas 
and other furnaces, as well as ladles. Sketches are given 
of bricks varying from circles of 30 in. inside diameter 
to 72 in. for cupolas and 24 in. to 60 in. inside diameter 
with a narrower brick. Both single linings and double 
linings are featured in sectional diagrams of cupolas 
lined up. . 

Portable Electric Tools.—Black & Decker, Towson 
Heights, Baltimore Catalog No. 5, of 32 pages, 8% x 11 
in., generously illustrated and artisticaily printed on 
coated paper and carrying views of the electric drills 
and grinding machines of portable types made by the 
company, together with an electric screwdriver and 
pocket wrench, and an electric compressor. Each illustra- 
tion is accompanied with information concerning the 
construction, size and general characteristics of the 
machine. 

Tackle Blocks.—\W Ww Patterson Co., 54 Water 
Street, Pittsburgh, catalog of 64 pages, 6 x 9 in. il- 
lustrating wood blocks, oil well blocks and hooks, snatch 
blocks and weight blocks, as built for either manila rope 
or wire line. It also shows many special blocks and C 
hooks, Patterson design hooks, wire rope slings, steam 
boat ratchets and contractors’ tools. A number of un- 
usual field views complete the work 
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HOLIDAY QUIETNESS PREVAILS 


Several Railroads Expected to Purchase Dur- 
ing Week 


General Electric Co. and a Mexican Oil Develop- 
ment Company Issues Inquiries 

Seasonal quiet prevails, although in some centers a 
better volume of business than was expected is reported. 

Indications are that some fairly good orders will be 
closed this week, including at least a part of the Mis- 
souri Pacific list and also the list of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad, recently published. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad is also expected to 
close on a number of tools, and other roads are expected 
to spend the remainder of their appropriations for this 
year’s requirements. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy is reported to be purchasing against its list of 
scrap reclamation equipment for its Eola yards. 

New inquiries include that of the General Electric 


New York 
NEW YorRK, Dec. 26 

N the closing days of the year business in ma- 
] chine tools is keeping up at a much better rate 
than was expected. Considerable business is pend- 
ing, including the list of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad, recently published, on which 
action is predicted for this week. The General 
Electric Co. has issued new inquiries for 10 large 
boring mills and a few other tools for Schenectady, 
a 

The market in both electric overhead and loco- 
motive cranes is quiet this week, few new inquiries 
having appeared and practically no orders of any 
size being reported While a number of the large 
inquiries now pending will probably be carried over 
into January, a few orders may be placed this 
week The 60-ton overhead traveling crane for the 
General Electric Co. at Pittsfield has been slightly 
revised, and it is reported that no action will be 
taken until after Jan. 1 The Bureau of Water 
Supply, Philadelphia, will open bids Dec. 29 on a 
20-ton, 50-ft. boom, locomotive crane for the Shaw- 
mut Pumping Station. 


Among recent purchasers are: 


Chilean State Railways, 141 Broadway, New York, a 20- 
ton, 40-ft. boom, locomotive crane, equipped with 1l-cu. yd. 
grab bucket, pile driver attachment and steam hammer, from 
the Industrial Works; 

Booth & Flinn, 17 Battery Place, New York, through M. P. 
Armstrong, New York, a 10-ton: electric locomotive crane 
from the Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. ; 

British-American Metals Co., 200 Broadway, New York, 
a 3-ton, 48-ft. span, 3-motor overhead traveling crane from 
the Northern Engineering Works; 

Stauffer Chemical Co., New York, a 7%-ton, 3-motor, 
overhead traveling crane from the Northern Engineering 
Works; 

Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., Mobile, Ala., a 
10-ton, 45-ft. span, 3-motor overhead traveling crane from 
the Northern Engineering Works; 

General Fuel & Foundry Supply Co., Detroit, Mich., two 
23-ton locomotive cranes for use in sand pits, from the Mc- 
Myler-Interstate Co 

The Kentucky & West Virginia Power Co., R. E. Breed, 
president, 30 Church Street, New York, has plans for an ad- 
dition to its steam-operated electric power plant at Logan, 
W. Va., one-story and basement, 50 x 120 ft., estimated to 
cost $800,000 with machinery. Francis R. Weller, Mills 
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Co., for 10 large boring mills and a few other tools for 
Schenectady. The Union Pacific is reported to be in 
the market for a slab miller and a few other tools. The 
requirement of complete equipment for a machinery 
repair shop in Cuba is reported to be about ready to go 
through and a comparatively large amount of equip- 
ment to be needed. An oil interest operating in Mexico 


is reported to have issued a list of miscellaneous tools 
and equipment. 

A conspicuous sale of the week is that of a fairly 
large lot of milling machines reported to have been pur- 
chased by the Ford interests, presumably for the equip- 
ment of the new plant to be erected at Hegewisch, Ind. 
The order was said to embrace between 25 and 30 tools. 

In heavy equipment there is one project which will 
probably go forward next year, for which prices on no 
less than 39 cranes have been asked. The Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy is reported to be working on its 
1923 machine tool budget, with a likelihood that in- 
quiries will be issued late in January. 


Building, Washington, D. C., is structural and electrical engi- 
neer, 

An electrically operated pumping plant will be installed 
in the new municipal waterworks to be built by the Locust 
Valley Water District, Oyster Bay, N. Y., estimated to cost 
$300,000. S. B. Bowne, Post Office Building, Mineola, N. Y., 
is engineer 

The Springfield Body Corporation, Springfield, Mass., re- 
cently organized to succeed the Smith-Springfield Body Cor- 
poration, manufacturer of automobile bodies, is planning the 
establishment of a branch plant in the vicinity of New York, 
and expects to lease an existing factory. 

The Saratoga Hospital, Church Street, Saratoga, N. Y 
has commissioned William H. Vaughan, 400 Broadway, archi- 
tect, to prepare plans for a new central power house, esti 
mated to cost $50,000. 

B. F. Stephens, 1274 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, operat 
ing an automobile service and repair works, is planning for 
the installation of a new drill press, lathe and auxiliary 
equipment 

The N. & N. Motors Co., 1403 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, 
representing the Westcott automobile, has purchased the one- 
story building, on site 100 x 100 ft., at 774 Bedford Avenue 
for a new service and repair works. 

The Electric Bond & Share Co., 71 Broadway, New York, 
operating electric utility properties in Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Utah and other states, is disposing of a preferred stock issue 
of $5,000,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for exten- 
sions. 

Officials of the Kiefer Brothers Cut Glass Co., 4 Ralph 
Avenue, Brooklyn, have organized the Kiefer Brothers Prod- 
ucts Corporation, with capital of $50,000, to manufacture 
machinery and parts for the production of cut glass. 

Fire Dec. 21 destroyed a portion of the plant of the Joh 
Hewitt Foundry Co., Sherman Avenue, East Newark, N. J., 
with loss estimated at $40,000. 

The Morgan Millwork Co., 99 Hoboken Avenue, Jerse 
City, N. J., will make extensions and improvements in its 
one-story plant, 300 x 300 ft., estimated to cost $30,000 
J. E. Laferty, 13 West Mulberry Street, Baltimore, is archi 
tect. Company headquarters are at 113 West North Avenue 
Baltimore. 

The H. A. Wilson Co., 97 Chestnut Street, Newark, manu 
facturer of metals, heating-control devices, etc., has leased 
space in the building at 1-7 Oliver Street for new works, an 
will remove to the new location. H. A. Wilson is president 

The Board of Education, Bayonne, N. J., has awarde 
a general contract to Egan & Montague, 15 Exchange Plac: 
Jersey City, N. J., for a three-story vocational and hig! 
school, 200 x 300 ft., at Avenue A, Twenty-ninth to Thirtiet! 
Streets, to cost about $1,000,000. A list of equipment wil 
soon be prepared. Donald G. Anderson, 126 East Fifty-nint 
Street, New York, is architect. 

The Precision Instrument Co., Inc., 21 Halsey Street 
Newark, recently organized to succeed to the business of the 
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company of the same name, has ientative plans for the estab- 
lishment of a new plant in New York to manufacture valves, 
gages and other steam specialties. It is expected to remove 
the present works to the new location 


The Board of Education, Kenilworth, N. J., will receive 
bids until Jan. 22 for electrical equipment, motors, heating 
and ventilating apparatus, etc., for installation in the new 
grade school, for which plans have been prepared by Ras- 
mussen & Wayland, 252 West Forty-sixth Street, New York 

The Ottens Ice & Cold Storage Corporation, Wildwood, 
N. J., care of Mark B. Reeves, Wildwood Trust Building, 
architect, has plans for a one and two-story refrigerating 
and cold storage plant, 80 x 110 ft, on West Montgomery 
Avenue, to cost $70,000 with machinery. 

The Steel Structures Co., In¢ Grand Central Terminal 
New York, is in the market for used or surplus columns 
bolts, bars and bearns. 


Stockholders of the Singer Mfg. Co., 149 Broadway, New 
York, with plant at Elizabethport, N. J have approved 
an increase in capital from $90,000,000 to $120,000,000, a 
portion of the proceeds to be used for extensions 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 26 


HE American Ice Co., Sixth and Arch Street | 
' delphia, has awarded a general contract to Me igham & 
Losse, 3016 Chestnut Street, for a new plant at Seventeent! 
and Washington Streets, to cost approximately $70,00( 

Bids are being asked for a three-story automobile serv 
and machine repair shop, 102 x 105 ft., for the Abbott 
Alderney Dairies Co., Inc., Thirty-first and Chestnut Street 
estimated to cost $150,000 It will be used for company 
motor trucks and cars. Walter Smediey, Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, is architect 

The Foreign Trade Bureau of the Philadelphia Com 
mercial Museum, Thirty-fourth Street, has received an in- 
quiry from a company at Tokio, Japan, for forging ma 





chinery and tools Also from a concern at Havana, Cu 
which desires to get in touch with manufacturers of hard- 
ware products; and from a company at Manila, P. I., which 
is in the market for bolt and nut machinery, can-making 
machinery, and kindred equipment Full information avail 
able upon request 

John N. Shriver & Co., 36 North Delaware Avenue, Phila 
delphia, food products, have acquired a five-story building 
at 8 North Front Street, which it will remodel for an 
and cold storage plant. 

The Pennsylvania-Edison Co., Reading, Pa., is completing 
plans for a new electric generating plant at Holland, N. J 
estimated to cost $5,000,000, including machinery and trans 
mission system. The company is operated by W. 8S. Barstow 
& Co., Inc., 50 Pine Street, New York. 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
proposed two-story junior high school, to be constructed at 
Lumber and Turner Streets, Allentown, Pa estimated te 
cost in excess of $200,000. H. Courcy Richards, 698 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, is architect 

The Wire Wheel Corporation of America, Philadelphia 
has arranged for the removal of its local branch to a new 


building, 222-24 North Fifteenth Street, where increased floor 


space will be provided A service department, machine shop 
and enameling plant will be operated. W. H. Metcalf is 
manager. 

J. Monroe Tompkins, Orthodox and Belgrade Streets 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of talking machines and part 
is planning for the installation of new equipment A new 
branch plant will be operated 

The Model Tire Co., Pottstown, Pa vill soon break 


ground for a one-story addition. George H. Starkweather 
heads the company 

The Coopersburg Granite Co., Coopersburg, Pa s being 
organized under State laws to operate a local plant and 
plans have been prepared for complet: itting.- grinding 
and polishing departments The company is headed b 


A. W. and Charles D. Bradford, Coopersbure 

A. M. Hilderbrand, 91 Wood Street, Wilkes-Barre Pa 
manufacturer of millwork products, has preliminar plans 
for rebuilding the portion of his factory destroyed by firs 
recently with loss approximating $48,000, including mac! 

The City Council, Allentown, Pa., will soon commenc: 
the construction of a one-story power house to be used in 
connection with a municipal incinerating plant, estimated 
to cost $25,000 

The Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., will remodel a 
three-story building, 60 x 320 ft., heretofore used as a ma- 
chine shop. for other branches of structural stee! and miscel- 
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laneous engineering operations The work will cost about 
$300,000 

The City Council, York, Pa., has tentative plans under 
consideration for a municipal electric light and power plant, 
estimated to cost $250,000 Bonds will soon be voted 

Joseph J. Brooks, Philadelphia, operating a stone works at 
Sixty-third Street and Mount Moriah Lane, is making in- 
quiries for a 2-ton traveling crane 

\ manual training department will be installed in the new 
one-story high school to be erected at Stewartstown, Pa., 
60 x 188 ft., for which bids will soon be asked H. FE. Yessler, 
Schmidt Building, York, Pa., is architect 

The Penn Seaboard Fuel Corporation, 1714 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia, is considering the installation of a steam ham 
mer, with pressure of about 150 Ib. per sq. in 

The Pent Screw & Machine Works 712 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, has an inquiry out for a No. 6 Brown & Sharpe 


Luton t crew nachine 


Detroit 


Det! LY f 

IDS 1 vddit x ft.. are being take 
B Osgood F Work In 95 Orleat ae 
Det Kdward M Osgood pre lent 

l ! Marquette Railroad C: Detroit. has tenta 

- tructi of a new on nd tw tor 
nei minal th shops and repa facilities t West 
Ter and Twenty-fir Stre estimated to cost $600,000 

tn T nr 

The Ford Motor C¢ H land Park, Micl has plans fot 

new ement mil it River Rouge Mich one and twe 
stories, 150 x 300 ft estimated to cost $500,000 Machinery 


» be installed includes grinding and calcining equipment 


tary coolers, pumps, conveyors, et« The company is al 
iking bids for its new assembling plant on Danforth Avenue 
Toront Albert Kahn, 1000 Marquette Building, is architect 


nd engineer for bot) projects 


\{ mar il trainir department will be installed m the 
iree-storyv high school to be erected at Grand Ledge: Mich 
timated to « t $175,000 Ee. S. Batterson Har Ira 
tuilding, Kalamazoo, Mic} s architect 
The Public Lighting Comm on, 174 East Atwater Street 
Detroit S preparing ian ora new municipal etectric power! 
ant t Morre!l Street and the Detroit River Smith, 
Hinchman & G S00 Marquette Building re teets 

I gil 

A manual trair department will be installed in the new 
igh school to be erected at Hancock Mict for which 
undatior will 00 be commenced The Board f edu 
ation nares 
The Ainswort Mfg. Co 240 Franklin Street Detroit 


inufacturer of automobile equipment, will build a new one 


ory plant to cost $25,000. 

A manual training department will be nstalled in the tw 
story hig hool tft he rected it Paw Paw Mict ‘ 
mated t mst $175,000 E. S. BRatterson, Hanselman Build 


ing Kalamazo« Mich is architect 


Vocational cepartment will De nstalled in the twe new 
high schools to be erected at Flint. Micl estimated to coat 
$700,000 eacl with equipment Malcolmson Hics hothar 


& Palme Moffat B ding Detroit ire irchitect 


Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Lh 6 
HE Chief f Engineers, Room 2825 Munitions Building 
Washington, will receive bids until Jar 12 for one motor- 
lriven entrifuga | mp, as specified in Advertisement No 


1H0 


The Dor ester Fertilizer & Lime Co Cambridge Md. 


ha plar f i me-story building at Trenton to replace 

its work recently destroved by fire estimated to coast 
30, 000 W. N. Andrews is general manager 

Stercel Brothers Knox ville Tenn., manufacturers f 

furniture, have acquired a four-story building at Asheville 

mG tor b neh plant The structure will he remodeled 
a eT nstalled at a cost of $150,000 

A ¥ itional department will be installed n the new 

T story hig chool to be erected at Jarrettevill Ma 


Hamme & Witman, York, Pa., are architects 


The Georgia Railway & Power Co., Atlanta, Ga has 
disposed of a preferred stock issue of $2,500,000, the pro- 
ceeds to be used for its proposed Tugalo electric generating 


plant 


The American Furniture Co Martinsville Va has 
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arranged a list of equipment to be installed at its new plant, 
including lathes, saws, shapers, planers, hoisting and con- 
veying machinery, etc. A. D. Witten is president. 

The Allegheny Motor Co., Roanoke, Va., will soon take 
bids for a two-story service and repair works, 52 x 100 ft., 
at Sixth and Church Streets, to cost approximately $35,000. 
Frye & Stone, MacBain Building, are architects. 

The Ocmulgee Brick & Tile Co., Hawkinsville, Ga., is 
planning for extensions in its plant and the installation of 
considerable tile-making equipment machinery. J. E. and 
O. R. Jelks head the company. 

The Chevrolet Motor Co., 3044 West Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit, is said to have tentative plans for a branch plant 
at Charlotte, N. C., to be given over for the most part t« 
assembling operations. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co., First National 
Bank Building, Richmond, Va., is considering plans for a 
new engine house and repair shop at Newport News, Va. 

The Hackley Morrison Co., Inc., 1708-22 Lewis Street, 
Richmond, Va., 
boilers 


machinery dealer, has inquiries out for 


tanks, and auxiliary equipment. 


The Anderson Tractor Co., Anderson, S. C., recently 
rganized with a capital of $200,000, is perfecting plans for 
ts new plant and will devote a portion of the works to the 
manufacture of spraying machinery and devices for cotton 
field service W. S. Anderson is president. 

The Southern Spring Bed Co., Atlanta, Ga., is planning 
the erection of an addition to total about 55,000 sq. ft. of 


additional floor area, 


estimated to cost $100,050 with ma 
eor 


chinery It is arranging for a bond issue of $250,000 for 


expansior Robert W. Schwab is president 


Buffalo 
BUFFALO, Dec, 26. 


AMUEL H. HORN, 488 Kensington Avenue, Buffalo, is 

planning the erection of a new building, 28 x 80 ft., to 
manufacture automobile bodies. 

The Jamestown Metal Desk Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y 


Blackstone Avenue, 
has commissioned Beck & Tinkham, 319 
Washington Street, architects, to prepare plans for a one- 
story addition, 120 x 200 ft., to cost $50,000 with machinery. 

The New Process Gear Corporation, 500 Plum Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y., will take bids at once for a two-story ad 
dition, 100 x 250 ft., estimated to cost $200.000 with equip- 
ment. It will be used for the production of gears and trans- 
mission systems for Durant automobiles 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
two-story and basement high school, 160 x 168 ft., to be 
erected at Lakewood, N. Y estimated to cost $130,000. 
Johnson & Ford, Fenton Building, Jamestown, N. Y., are 
architects. 


Fire, Dec. 14, destroyed a portion of the service and repair 
buildings of the Dodge Brothers Automobile Co. and Chevro- 
let Automobile Co., Main Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
with loss estimated at $35,000, including machinery. 

Fire, Dec. 18, destroyed a portion of the foundry of the 
Northwestern Foundries, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., including 
cupola department, with loss approximating $19,000. 





~e ° ° 
Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Dec. 26. 

i ees machinery market the past week was very 

quiet, and while some scattered orders were 
booked, no purchases of consequence were reported. 
Indications are that some fairly good orders will 
be closed this week, including at least a part of the 
Missouri Pacific list. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad is also expected to close on a number 
of tools which have been under negotiation for some 
time, and other roads are also expected to spend 
the remainder of their appropriations for this year’s 
requirements. One interesting deal is the require- 
ment of complete equipment for a machinery repair 
This project is about ready to go 
through, and a large amount of equipment will be 


shop in Cuba. 
needed. Manufacturers of special machinery are 
working nearly to capacity, and some orders are 
being booked for metal forming machinery, one 
company reporting orders amounting to $80,000 
within the past two weeks 

Nothing further has developed in regard to 
prices, but definite announcements from several 
manufacturers are expected about Jan. 1. 
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Fire, Dec. 20, at the plant of the Williamson Heater Co., 
Cincinnati, caused $100,000 damage to two manufacturing 
units. The foundry escaped the flames and very little inter- 
ruption to operations will be felt. The two buildings de- 
stroyed will be rebuilt as soon as possible. A. W. Williamson 
is president of the company. 

Damage estimated at $150,000 was caused by fire at the 
plant of the Jarecki Chemical Co., Cincinnati, on Dec. 16. 
Plans are under way for rebuilding the burned structures. 

The Davis Welding & Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, has purchased 
the plant of the Bickett Machine & Mfg. Co., Richmond Street, 
and plans to house all its units under the one roof. The 
Davis company now operates two plants in Cincinnati and 
the purchase of the new property enables it to greatly 
enlarge operations. 

Edward Montanus, of the Springfield Machine Tool Co 
Springfield, Ohio, announces that the company has booked 
an order for four 20-in. lathes for the Standard Oil Co. 
These lathes will be motor-driven and will be used on the 
oil company’s tankers in dry dock along the Atlantic coast 





The Gulf States 


3IRMINGHAM, Dec, 26 


LANS are being completed by the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co., Atlanta, Ga., for locomotive and machine 


shops and roundhouse at Port Tampa, Fla., 
$150,000, including machinery. 


estimated to cost 


C. K. Crossfield, West Gadsden, Ala., is organizing a com- 
pany to build and operate a new ice-manufacturing plant at 
Gadsden, Ala., for which preliminary plans are being drawn. 

The United States Engineer Office, Mobile, Ala., will take 
bids until Jan. 1 for one complete pump, with auxiliary ap- 
paratus, for a 20-in. pipe line dredge. 

The Nortac Mfg. Co., Poplarville, Miss., is planning the 
erection of a new lumber plant at Orvisburg, Miss., with 
power house, machine shop and other departments, estimated 
to cost in excess of $125,000. 

The Common Council, Magee, Miss., is planning for ex- 
tensions in the municipal electric power plant, to include 
the installation of additional machinery. Bids will be called 
at an early date. 

The Dothan Machine Co., Dothan, Ala., is planning for 
the installation of machine tools and other equipment at its 
machine shop. 

The National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Tarrant City, Ala., 
has tentative plans under consideration for the construction 
of additional foundry units. The capital will be increased 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 for expansion. 

Electrically-operated pumping machinery will be installed 
at the municipal waterworks, Elgin, Tex., for which bonds 
for $40,000 have been voted. The City Council is in charge 

A manual training department will be installed in the 
high school to be erected at Selma, Ala., estimated to cost 
close to $100,000. The Board of Education is in charge. 


An ice-manufacturing and refrigerating plant will be in- 
stalled in the municipal public market to be erected at Dallas, 
Tex., estimated to cost $500,000. A power house will also 
be established. Charles L. Sanger is chairman of the Munici- 
pal Market Committee, recently appointed by the City Coun- 
cil. 

The Sun Oil Co., Miami Beach, Fla., has acquired a local 
site for the construction of a new oil storage and distribut- 
ing plant, estimated to cost $55,000. A service shop and 
machine works will also be erected. 

The Atlas Oil Co., Monroe, La., will commence the con- 
struction of a new gasoline refinery to cost $100,000 with 
machinery. 

The Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La., will 
soon break ground for a new power house, in connection with 
a new engineering building at the institution, estimated to 
cost $150,000. R. L. Himes is secretary of the building com 
mittee. 

The El Paso Electric Railway Co., El Paso, Tex., is ar- 
ranging an appropriation of $500,000 for the construction of 
an addition to its electric power plant and improvements in 
its system. Alba H. Warren is general manager. 


The Southwestern Lumber Co., Almorgodo, N. M., is 
planning for enlargements in its mill to double the present 
capacity, estimated to cost $100,000. A list of machiner: 
will be prepared. 

A vocational department will be installed in the new junio: 
college and high school to be erected at Wichita Falls, Tex 
estimated to cost $466,000, on which work will commen 
early in the coming year. 


The Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala., has acquiré 
the electric lighting plant at Dadeville, Ala., and plans for 
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extensions and improvements and the installation of addi- 
tional equipment 


The Monroe-Louisiana Carbon Co., Monroe, La., has ac- 
quired a site at Ladel, near Monroe, for the construction of 
a new carbon manufacturing plant, to include machine shop 
and power house. It will cost about $250,000, with 
machinery. 

The Greenville Mill & Elevator Co., Greenville, Tex., has 
plans for the erection of a new plant on site adjoining the 
present works. Considerable new machinery will be installed 





New England 


Boston, Dec. Zo 
OMPARATIVELY little interest was shown by 
manufacturers in machine tools during the 
week before Christmas Business placed was 


largely confined to used equipment, while new 
quiries showed a still further shrinkage in volume 
One of the most important new iquirie s from 


Stone & Webster, Boston, for a 10-ton one 


crane for the Wabash Station, Indiana Electric Co 
which is in addition to the 75-tor rane require 
ments announced in last week’s issue of THE IRON 
AGE A decided falling ff in sales of small tool 
equipment is reported by the leading interests ere 
With the exception of a slight advance the 
Ransom line of grinding equipment, 1! lange 


prices of machine tools are noted 


Among the sales reported the past week are ew 





side planer purchased by a Worcester maker of ste¢ 
equipment; a Warner & Swasey turret lathe by an East 


Lexington, Mass., maker of unions 1 triple punch and shear 
ing machine by a Chelsea, Ma , Structural steel worker 
a new No. 2 Jordan press having a 3-i! roke to a Woon 
socket, R. I., manufacturer 1 used 27 in. x i ft. Le Blond 
lathe to a Pacific Coast interest 1 used N 6 Bliss pres 
a universal milling machine and a drill pr to a Gardner 
Mass., manufacturer; a 20 ir upright drill, used, to a 
Quincy, Mass., concern; two new 16 in. lathes to a North 
Andover, Mass., company 1 shaper to a lo manufacturer 
a milling machine and a tool room grinding machine to a 


Danvers, Mass., firm; a fairly large amount of new w 


working machinery taken by a Boston firn ind new 
hacksaws by New Hampshire and Massachusett »p 
Walter L. Delory, 18 Tremont Street Bostor conten 
plates the erection of a one-story, 60 x 60 ft nachine shop 
on Howard Street, Brookline Mass N dat } been set 


for bids to close 


Plans will be ready about the middlk Tanu r an 
addition to the Brass City Machine & T Works 9 Pearl 
Street, Waterbury, Conn., plant 

Excavating has begun for Factor N t ere 
bv the General Electric Co Pittsfield. Ma 
cost of which is about $150,000 

The Boston & Albany tailroad has unde considerat 


the electrification of its line between Springfield and Tr 
Preliminary work probably will start ite in 1923 
The Boston & Maine Railroad plans within the next few 


months the erection and equipment of a repair shop at Cor 


cord, N. H Heavy locomotive repair work will be done at 
the company’s Billerica shops instead of at Concord Light 
repair work will be done at Concord as wt general car 


repair work. The new plant is to cost about $250,000 and Ww 
be erected near the new $1,000,000 round house 


The Boston Elevated Railway Co. is going ahead w 


plans for a new consolidated car shop at Everett, Mass 
Foundations for the first units should be completed before 
next summer and structural within a year The mp 
has not as yet made up a list of its machine tool requiré 
ments. 
A manual training department will be installed 

high school addition to be constructed on Broadw Paw 
tucket. R. I., estimated to cost $300,000 4 similar depart 


ment is also planned in the three-story junior high schoo 
addition on Mineral Springs Avenue, to cost approximately 
$150,000. W. A. Newall is superintendent of schools 

The Marlboro Wire Goods Co., High Street Marlbor 
Mass., will soon take bids for a one-story addition, 80 x 1 
ft., to cost approximatel $55,000 James F. Bigelow, 64 
Highland Avenue, is architect Hector Heineau is manage 

The Eastern Machine Screw Co., Truman ind Barclay 
Streets. New Haven, Conn., has awarded contract to Cc. W 
Murdock, Inc., New Haven, for a one-story addition 

The United Electric Railways Co., Providence, R. I., is 
taking bids for a new one and two-story car repair shop 
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and car puse, 175 x 535 ft., on North Broadway, East Provi- 
dence, estimated to cost $315,000 
A manual training department will be installed in the 


Y 


new three-story and basement high school, 150 x 260 ft.. to 
be erected on Colon Street, Beverly, Mass., estimated to cost 
$300,000 Adden & Parker, 177 State Street, Boston, are 
architects 

The American Box & Lumber Co., Edgeville, near Nashua, 
N. H., has tentative plans for rebuilding the portion of its 
plant destroyed by fire De« 19 with loss estimated at 


$250,000, including machi 





A vocational department will be installed in the new 


three-story central junior high sch , to be built at New 
Bedford, Mass., estimated t Ost $300,000 The Frank Irv 
ing C ( pora I rre Stre Bost Ss 
irchit t 


SE I f 
™ LEASONAT | ues the went 
Ss trade i ig e dealers report a fair in 
ber f single ders lu x he veek The 
i ~ na reg er ict narked ! 
r I st for gt and the ! ist ’ 
i i i be \ i ired i i ve 
first ] the T that nuch pend u 
is S ’ ‘ Ss W ippear soon afte 
e fi i S ] i mall part of he 
i fig é r the pa x 
yr oht i I ed hat f 
juiries are covered it would cor 
satisf tor volume The Pennsyl 
Railr d has not ye ‘ sed against its list 


Freedom, Pa ind the large 


st for the vy tube 1 f the National Tube 
( (Gar e ficu ‘ 

l ti e prole 4 ( 
rol ‘ 1 next ear, for vhicl 
I ’ ines have beer isked 
St b ‘ nh nave been fairly I 
M1 l rodus € Oo plant 1 

ju shares the gene il 

pron i head On some pes of 
noto i g ympanies now is on 
I I or i ‘ ad Th ‘Aas ale 

oped i t in der } 4 > 


The R Mfg. Morgantowr W. Va recent 


sed fo er, a lathe, a ring mill and a hydraul 
press. T \lliance Machine eported as the succe 
Ai DIGadeT ‘ r the Westinghouse Blectric & 
Mfg. f ew Homewood, Pittsburg? 
The National Met Produ Co., 1016 East Bleventh 
“ et Ind Ind i rganized a subsidiar the 
N Ml I yjuild a plant on property recent 
juired ( ‘ I | Fayette Street Pittsburg! Pla 
ive | il building ne stor 658 x 136 f 
estil t 0 I i ganization ma 
ns office it Eerie Dian il Streets, Pittsburgh 
The Natior su ( f Delaware, Union Building 
ure ganized with a ipital of $25,000,000 
» Succeed the ompany ct name with plants at Car 
egie, Pa West Chicago. 1! Fort Worth, Tex ind other 
nts, f manufacture of oil well machinery and sup 
A stock sue of $4,200,000 will be sold, a portion of 
proces to be used for exter ns ind mprovement 


Guyan Machine Shops, Ir Logan, W. Va 


k 
ng inquiries for chucks for 1. lathes, cylinder grinde1 
ers a j t iu é 
The Varn Vleck Motor ¢ es 420 North Cra g Street 
tsburg! aS I ted plat for a three-story servic« ind 
epair building, 90 x 115 ft., on Baum Boulevard, estimated 
st $120,000 I i Mellor 150 Madison Avenue, New 
York, is ar t 
The Elk Run Mining Co., Florence, Pa., recent! reor 
ganized wit ipital of $100,000, has tentative plans for 
he installation of additional equipment at its properti 


The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co., Pittsburgh 
Pa Cc. M. Yohe purchasing agent, will receive bids unti 
Jan. 2 for r brake repair equipment and parts 

The Libbe Owens Sheet Glass Mfg. Co., and the Owens 
Bottle Co Nicholas Building, Toledo, Ohio, affiliated or- 
ganizations, are arranging a fund of close to $3,000,000 for 
extensions and improvements at their plants at Charleston, 
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W. Va The first noted will build an addition to double, 
approximately, the present output, estimated to cost $2,- 
000,000, with machinery and power equipment. The latter 
company will extend its local plant and install additional 
machinery 

The West Leechburg Steel Co., Farmers’ Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, will commence the erection of a one-story addi- 
tion to its plant at Leechburg, 120 x 700 ft., estimated to 
cost in excess of $700,000, including machinery. 


Moore & Eaton, Huntington, W. Va., have awarded con- 
tract to W. H. Cox, Huntington, for a two-story automobile 
service and repair works, 100 x 142 ft with machine shop 


and battery department 


Chicago 
CHICAGO, Déc. 26 


HE Chicago, Burlington & Qunicy, which re- 
T cently closed for about $500,000 worth of ma- 
chine tools, is now purchasing against its list of 
scrap reclamation equipment for its Eola yards. It 
is also working on its 1923 machine tool budget, 
with the likelihood that inquiries will be issued late 
in January The latest information regarding the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul list is that action 
on it has been indefinitely postponed. The Union 
Pacific is reported to be in the market for a slab 
miller and a few other tools General business is 
dull and is expected to remain so until the holidays 
have passed. The auction of the plant and ma- 
chinery of the Spacke Machine & Tool Co., In- 
dianapolis, brought out unusually low bids The 
total of the high tenders is reported to have been 
hardly ten per cent of the inventory valuation of 
$1,700,000 

There will be few price changes on Jan. 1, the 
only one reported being a 10 per cent advance on 


power pipe threading machines by the Williams 


Tool Corporation, Erie, Pa 
which recently purchased a 70-acre 
not only for 


The Ford Motor Co., 
tract in Hegewisch, Ind., will build a plant 
assembling operations but also for the manufacture of closed 
ears The first of four units will be erected as soon as 


weather conditions permit and is expected to be in operation 


in the first half of the year. This unit will cost about 


$1,500,000 and will employ 4000 men The entire plant, as 


now contemplated will cost $6,000,000 and will employ 16,000 


B. R. Rine wold, 5090 South Chicago Avenue, Chicago, has 


let contract for a one-story door, sash and millwork factory, 
0 x 130 ft at 8084-6 South Chicago Avenue, to cost $8,000. 
The Electrical Dealers Supply Co., 162 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago, has purchased a site, 141 x 256 ft., on the 
north branch of the Chicago River north 


and will start the construction of a 


west bank of the 
of Diversey Parkway, 
three-story factory in January It will cost $150,000. 

The General American Tank Car Corporation, Harris Trust 


Building. Chicago, will soon start the construction of a 


wing to its wooden car erection department, 
cost $30,000 

The A. V. Moore Welding Co., Alton, Ill., has opened a 
shop at 326 East Jefferson Street, Springfield, Ill 


80 x 920 ft... to 


welding 
W. F 
pipe wrenches, 


Macke & Co., manufacturers of automobile and 


Kokomo, Ind., have purchased the two- 
which has been 


The purchase 


story plant of the Kokomo Specialties Co., 
in the hands of a receiver for several months. 
gives the new owners 10,000 sq. ft. of additional floor space. 

Philip Mitchell of the Mitchell Boat Works, Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho, has purchased a new site for his plant and will com- 


menee construction about March 


The Illinois Public Service Co., 30 South Sixth Street, 
Springfield, Ill., will soon authorize plans for new ice-manu- 
facturing and cold storage plants at Effingham and Charles- 
ton, Ill, respectively 


The Bitumacite Coal Co., Mt. Vernon, IIL, is planning the 
construction of new works to manufacture a special fuel, 
known as bitumacite, estimated to cost $100,000. In this 
onnection another plant will be built for the manufacture 
different processes. 
heads of the 


of machinery and parts used for the 
J. H. Vickers, Mt 
company 

The Board of Education, New Trier Township, Edward J, 
Phelps, Street, Chicago, has 
tentative plans for a new manual training school at Win- 
netka, Il A power house will also be built The structures 
are estimated to cost $200,000. 

The C. F. Massey Co., 122 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 


Vernon, is one of the 


president, 505 South La Salle 
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cago, manufacturer of concrete products, has concluded 
negotiations with the Chamber of Commerce, Montgomery, 
Ala., for a site for the erection of a new branch plant, 
estimated to cost $50,000. 


The Board of Education, City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn 
is planning the erection of a three-story and basement 
vocational schcol, with portion to be devoted to the ad- 
ministrative department, estimated to cost $1,000,000. 

The Common Council, Red Wing, Minn., has preliminary 
plans for the erection of a municipal electric light and power 
plant estimated to cost $350,000. 
‘ngineer in charge. 


William Geisheker is city 


The Reynolds Equipment Co., Lumber Exchange Building, 
Chicago, is making inquiries for a lathe, shaper, radial dril! 
and other machine tools, 

A manual training department will be installed in the two 
story and basement high school to be erected at Center 
Point, Iowa, estimated to cost $75,000. Bartley & Pedicord. 
L. & J. Bank Building, Waterloo, Iowa, are architects 

The Nevada-California Electric Corporation, Symes Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo., is arranging a construction program for 
1923 for California and Nevada power plants and trans- 
mission systems to cost $8,000,000. The work will include 
the construction of seven hydroelectric generating plants with 
aggregate capacity of 46,500 hp. 





The Central South 
St. Louis, Dec. 26 


7 Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa., has acquired 
the plant and property of the Continental Portland Cement 
Co., near St. Louis, for about $1,000,000. The new owne1 
plans for enlargements to cost $500,000 with machinery. This 
acquisition makes the ninth cement mill of the company, with 
total annual capacity of 10,000,000 bbl. Work is under way 
on a one-story addition to the La Salle, Ill., works, 70 x 
125 ft. 

The Atlantic Ice & Coal Corporation, Chattanooga, Tenn.., 
is planning for extensions and improvements in its ice-manu 
facturing and cold storage plant, to cost approximately 
$150,000 with machinery. B. W. Baker is president. 


A vocational department will be installed in the new high 
school to be erected at Great Bend, Kan., estimated to cost 
$250,000. Owen, Payson & Carswell, Interstate Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., are architects. 

The North Missouri Power Co., Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
recently organized with a capital of $1,700,000, has tentative 
plans under consideration for the construction of a new 
power plant. The company is headed by S. W. Henderson 
and H. L. Moore 


The Common Council, Wynnewood, Okla., is having plans 
drawn for a municipal electric power plant and extensions 
in thé waterworks to cost about $85,000. V. V. Long & Co 

300 Colcord Building, Oklahoma City, Okla., are engineers 

The Marland Oil & Refining Co., Ponca City, Okla., is con 
sidering plans for extensions in its local refinery to includ 
the installation of additional equipment. 

The H. A. Scholze Fertilizer & Soap Mfg. Co., 
nooga, Tenn., is having plans prepared for an addition to i 
fertilizer plant, estimated to cost $100,000. Machinery w 
be installed to double the present capacity. H. A. Scholze 


Chatta 


president. 

The Alpine Ice Co., Thirteenth Avenue and Rock Islan 
Street, Wichita, Kan., will install new equipment, including 
90-ton ice-manufacturing machine, motors, transmission equ:} 
ment, etc. C. M. Beachy is in charge. 

The Lexington Mine & Mill Supply Co., 544 West Ma 
Street, Lexington, Ky., will build a new one and two-st 
building, 50 x 210 ft., estimated to cost $50,000. 

The Brooks Machine Works, 225 Wesi Lewis Street, W! 
ita, Kan., will enlarge its plant and install additional machi! 
ery. J. M. Hackney is president. 

The Big Four Coal Co., Whitesburg, Ky., is planning 
the installation of electrical and other machinery at Candi 
Ky. W. J. Raybold heads the company. 


The J. P. Nanney Lumber Co., Morristown, Tenn., will 


stall additional machinery, including planer, saws, etc., 
all equipment motor-driven. 


The Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co., Kansas City, Mo., is 
the market for the following: One 15-ton crane of 47-f! 
span, one 10-ton crane of 100-ft. span, and one 90-ton lad 
crane of 47-ft. span. 

The Tayloe Paper Co., Memphis, Tenn., advises it 
leased a warehouse in Tulsa, Okla., for joobing purposes, a! 
has no intention of erecting a manufacturing unit, as W 


erroneously stated. 


A> Bremeceece Mere; 
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Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 26 


HE volume of business booked by machine tool 
7 dealers during the week exceeded expectations, 
very little falling off in sales being noted, as is 
usual just before the holidays. Orders were almost 
wholly for single machines, although one lot of six 
tools, including presses and other equipment, was 
purchased by the Metal Marker Mfg. Co Cleve 
land, which was recently incorporated, and w 
equip a plant The only railroad order came from 
the Toledo, St. Louis & Western Railroad for a 
Niles 90-in. driving wheel lathe for its Frankfort 
Ind., shops 
Machine tool manufacturers in Cleveland are 
experiencing the usual holiday lull A few orders 
for single machines or small lots were booked 
during the week, but the placing of some good pros- 
pective business has been deferred until January 
A local manufacturer of gear grinding machines 
reports an improvement in the European demand, 
having recently received orders from England and 
France for about a half dozen machines 
The Cleveland Wrought Products Co., Cleveland, will en- 
large its plant by the erection of a two-story brick building, 
60 x 112 ft It will be used as a warehouse and packing 
room for cap and set screws, and a portion of the present 
plant now used for warehouse purposes will be made avail 
able for manufacturing 
The M. J. Kehoe Co., London, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000 and will establish a plant fo! 
the manufacture of power washing machines 
The Gluntz Brass Foundry Co., Cleveland, has been or- 
ganized by Daniel J. Gluntz, for 17 years superintendent of 
the City Brass Foundry Co., Cleveland, and others, and is 
establishing a plant in the building formerly occupied by the 
Ohio Bending & Machine Co., at Elm and Washington Streets 
The company will do a general jobbing work in brass cast- 
ings, and will make brass and aluminum patterns and operate 
a machine shop Equipment is now being purchased. 
The Buckeye Casting Co Lima, Ohio, will add a steel 
foundry to its present plant, which makes gray iron cast- 
ings. A building has been erected for the steel foundry de- 


partment, which will be placed in operation about Feb. 1 


At the annual meeting of the directors of the Bishop & 
Babcock Co., Cleveland, De 22, F. R. Pleasanton, was 
elected president He has been general manager of the con 


f 


pany since last June, when E. S. Griffiths retired because o! 
poor healtl Karl ID. Bishop and E. H. Weatherhead were 
elected vice-presidents, J. H. Champ, treasurer ind C. A 


Rehark, secretary 


The Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 19 


HE Los Angeles I & Cold Storage C Los Angeles, 
= will commence the erection of a new ice-manufacturing 
plant at Van Nuys, to be equipped for a capacity of FO 
tons per day A cold storage department will be installed 
with a capacity of 150 tons 

The Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, | 
made application to the State engineer, to construct and 
yperate a hydroelectric power plant on the Gree! River 
with capacity of 188,000 hp. Six water turbines, eacl of 
7,600 hp. will be installed 

The Electric Screwdriver Tool Co., Inc., Oakland, Cal 
recently organized, is planning for the erectio fa fact 
to manufacture high-speed rotary too!s 

The Board of Trustees, Union High Schoo! Dist 
Coreoran, Cal., will commence the erection of a new ne 


story school, to be equipped exclusively for manual training 


The Southern Pacific Railroad Co., Portland, Ore vill 
build a new one-story wheel shop and one-story flange shop 
it its car and engine repair works on Brooklyn Stree 


‘ 1 


The West Coast Pulp & Paper Co., Seattle, Wash., is 
aid to be planning the erection of a new pulp and paper 
mill at Olympia, Wash., to cost in excess of $750.000. with 
power house, machine shop and other buildings 

The Petaluma Ice & Cold Storage Co., East Petaluma, 
‘al., operated by the National Ice & Cold Storage Co 
Postal Telegraph Building, San Francisco, is planning the 
erection of a two-story addition, with equipment to double 
the present capacity, estimated to cost $100,000 


The Simmons Co., Bay and Powell Streets, San Francisco 
vith headquarters at Kenosha, Wis will commence the 
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erection of a three-story addition to its local plant, to cost 
$75,000. 

A vocational department will be installed in the new 
igh school to be erected at Yuba City, Cal.. for which a 
bond issue of $250,000 has just been sold 


h 


Cc. E. Short, Orange, Cal., formerly connected with the 
Santiago Orange Growers’ Association, and associates. will 


commence the erection of a new ice-manufacturing and cold 
storage plant on property recently acquired It will cost 
$60,000 

A vocational department will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at Fresno, Cal., estimated to cost 
$300,000, for which bids on a general contract have recently 


been asked Coates & Traver, 626 Rowell Building. Fresno 


are al itects 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 26 


apes LCOUS in the rélatively good volume { 
lusiness placed with Milwaukee machine-too 


builders in December is a fairly large lot of millin 


machines reported to have been purchased by t 

For nterests, presumably for the equipment of a 
new $6,000,000 plant to be erected at Hegewisch 
Ind This order is said to embrace between 25 and 
30 tools, principally standard types Local dealer 


are experiencing the best December business in two 


years or longer, new as well as used equipment 
being in good demand As a rule, purchases consist 


ff one or two machines for replacement or to pro 
vide a small increase in capacity Inquiry continue 


unusually active in view of the holiday season and 


he proximity of the inventory period Confidence 
S expressed that after Jan. 10 or 15 a demand will 
come t the surface that will make trade closer t 
the pre var norma thar t has been 


The Mattson Foundry Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis., has 
been organized as a partnership between A. M. Mattson 
and A J Torgeson who have leased the foundry and 
machine shop of the Northlite Mfg. Co., owned by S. M. Yate 
& Son, who have discontinued the manufacture of pumps 
Mr. Mattson has been general superintendent of the plant 
for four years and previously was connected with the 
Chippewa Pump Co. and the Phoenix Mfg. Co. of Eau Claire 
Wis. The new concern will do a general jobbing foundry 


ind machine shop business, repair trade, and also do bra 


ind aluminum « ting besides gray iron work 

The capita tock of the Harvey Spring & Forging ¢ 
Racine W now is $700,000, an increase of $400,009 It was 
erroneously reported in THE Iron Ace of Dec. 21 that the 
ipitalization id been increased from $200,000 to $300,000 

The Ricketson Mineral Paint Works, 97 Wisconsin Stre 
Milwaukes i engaged the Birkholz Engineering Co a 
Third Street local te desigr ind equi} i three 
addition, 63 x 68 ft it Wilcox Street and the Chicag & 
Northwestern tracks. Construction bids close Dec. 27. The 
mprovement will cost about $90,000 complete Frederick € 


Bogk is president 

The Beloit Iron Worl Beloit, Wi will remodel and 
enlarge its machine shop at a cost of about $50,000, includ 
ng new equipment, and has let the construction contract 
to John Schneiberg, 945 Bluff Street, local F. L. Penney is 
president and general manager 

The West All W Board of Vocational Education has 

gaged Lindl-Lesser & Schutte, In architects, 82 Wis- 


nsin Street, Milwaukee, to prepare plans and supervise the 


onstruction nd equipment f a $1506.000 addition to the 
present continuation schoo Bids probably will not be 
ken bef Fet 


The Capit Garage Co., Madison, Wis., expects to take 


bic ib lar ' or 15 for the erection of a two-story 
rage sales nd service building, 66 x 160 ft... the machine 
nd servi irtment to occupy a space of 66 x 95 ft. on 
the ground floor. It will cost about $50,000 complete. F. L 
Kronenberg cal architect, is in charge. 


The Faust Lumber Co Antigo, Wis., is preparing to 
rect a new sawmill and planing mill costing about $60,000 
to replace the plant damaged by fire recently New and used 
equipment will be purchased lL. P. Tradewell is secretary 
nd manager 

The Western Brass Mfg. Co Milwaukee sa new cor 
poration with $19,009 capital stock organized by FE. C. Rosen- 
berg, Paul Gauer and E. R guer, attorneys, 114 Grand 
Avenue It is a reorganization under corporate form of the 
Western Brass & Aluminum Foundry Co 241-243 Reed 
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Street, operated for several years by S. M. Liebenberg and 
I. H. Bierman. 

The Board of Education, Rhinelander, Wis., is conducting 
an architects‘ competiticn to secure plans for a $100,000 ar- 
dition to the high school which will be equipped as a junior 
high and vocational training institute. August Carlson is 
chairman of the building committee. 

Breuer-Stone, Inc., Watertown, Wis., has been organized 
in Wisconsin with a capital stock of $25,000 to engage in the 
manufacture of machinery and mechanical devices and the 
development of inventions and designs. The principals are 
W. C. Stone, Peter Breuer and J. C. Stone. It expects to 
establish a shop early in the new year but is not ready to 
announce definite plans, 

The Hayes-Fountain-Hayes Co., Janesville, Wis., street 
and highway paving contractors, is building a brick and 
steel structure, 60 x 120 ft., 23 ft. high, for the care and 
maintenance of its machinery, equipment and vehicles. A 
small machine shop will be equipped. 

The Chevrolet Motors Co., division of the General Motors 
Corporation, expects to start initial production Jan. 1 in the 
plant at Janesville, Wis., erected for the purposes of the 
Samson Tractor Co., and now enlarged at a cost of $125,000 
A new plant costing $300,000 for the Fisher Body Division, 
now under construction at Janesville to serve the new 
Chevrolet unit, will be ready for installation of equipment 
about Jan. 1 and start production on Jan. 15 or 20 

The Lindsay Light & Power Co., Manawa, Wis., was 
organized for the development of electrical energy, having 
purchased several water powers on the Little Wolf River, 
which gives it ample pressure for any demand which may be 
asked. The company has recently purchased water power 
from the Little Wolf River Lumber Co., Manawa, Wis. Its 
hydroelectric generating plant was finished several months 


abe. 


Canada 


TORONTO, Dee. 26. 


EMAND for machinery and tools for the past 

3 omen months has been very satisfactory, and 

dealers state that sales have been maintained up 

to the closing week of the year. The Canadian 

National Railways have furnished the greater part 

of the business in individual buying, and in addi- 

tion to contracts awarded the past two months have 

issued a list for additional equipment, including 

wood-working machinery, wheel lathes, electric 
welding outfits, lathes, bolt-turning machine and 
considerable miscellaneous equipment. In addition 

to the shop equipment some large contracts for 

rolling stock and nails will be placed. General manu- 

facturing concerns are also entering the market 
and dealers state they have a very good volume in 
prospect which will most likely mature early in 

the new year 

According to a statement issued by Sir Adam Beck, 
chairman Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission, Uni- 
versity Avenue, Toronto, engineers will begin plans im- 
mediately to develop an additional 800,000 hp. project on 
the Niagara River. 

Thompson Brothers, Ltd., Liverpool, N. S., whose machine 
shop with equipment was recently destroyed by fire are 
now operating again. A foundry, garage and pattern shop, 
157 x 51 feet have been erected as well as a blacksmith shop 
and boiler shop 25 x 40 feet. 

The mill owned by the Asbestos Mines, Ltd., East 
Broughton, Que., was destroyed by fire with a loss of 
$200,000 It is the intention of the company to rebuild im- 
mediately. New equipment will be required. 

Brantford, Ont., will erect pumping station to cost $18,000. 
F. Adarins is engineer. 

The West Window Regulator Co., Milverton, Ont., will 
erect a factory and purchase equipment. E. H. Groop is 
manager. 

The Automatic Sprinkler Co, of Canada, Ltd., 36 Victoria 
Square, Montreal, will erect a factory for the manufacture of 
sprinklers, fire prevention equipment, etc. 

The Maple Leaf Mfg. Co., 999 Christophe Colomb Street, 
Montreal, will rebuild its motor plant, recently destroyed 
by fire with a loss of $100,000. New equipment will be 
purchased. 

The Port Dover Planing Mills, Port Dover, Ont., will re- 
build a mill recently damaged by fire and will install new 
equipment. 


The Quebec, Montreal & Southern Railway, St. James 
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Street, Montreal, will rebuild a factory at Sorel, Que., 
destroyed by fire some time ago. E. L. Gibson, Sorel, is 
engineer, 

The Stratford Frames & Novelties, Ltd., Stratford, Ont., 
is having plans prepared by R. Gatehouse, care of Crown 
Investment Co., 49 Richmond Street West, Toronto, for the 
erection of a factory to cost $30,000. 

The Howard Furnace Co., 881 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
has started work on the erection of a factory to cost $24,000. 

The Nashwaak Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., Fairville, N. B., 
is making arrangements to install additional turbines and 
other equipment in a power plant to cost $100,000. 

Additional contracts have been awarded in connection 
with the erection of a machine shop at Ford, Ont., for the 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, to cost $1,500,000. Construction 
work has started. 

The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Prince 
William Street, St. John, N. B., contemplates power develop- 
ment at Nepisiquit Falls, N. B., to cost $500,000. C. O. Foss 
is chief engineer. 


Industrial Finance 


The Pittsburgh Rolls Corporation has declared a special 
dividend of 2 per cent on common stock, payable Dec. 30 to 
stockholders of record Dec. 23; also thé regular quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent on the preferred stock. payable Jan 
1 to stockholders of record Dec. 23. This is the first divi- 
dend on the common stock since January, 1919, when 1 per 
cent in Liberty bonds was paid. 


The Southern Motor Mfg. Association, Ltd., Houston, 
Tex., has instituted voluntary receivership proceedings in 
order to allow the company to continue operations unhar- 
assed by creditors until a merger can be effected with 
another large automobile company. There is no question of 
insolvency involved, the tangible assets of the company 
measuring Well in excess of the liabilities. It will continue 
in the interim to turn out Ranger cars and tractors under 
the directorship of E. F. Dupree. Jacques E. Blevins, presi- 
dent, said that negotiations for the merger are progressing 
favorably 


Sales of the factories of the American & British Mfg. Co 
at Bridgeport, Conn., and at Providence, R. I., has been 
ordered by Judge John C. Knox of the United States dis- 
trict court for the district of southern New York. Bids will 
be received by the receiver George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., and 
opened at the office of Flaherty, Turner & Stevens, 2 Rector 
Street, New York City, on Dec. 22. 

The Penn Central Light & Power Co. Altoona, Pa., has 
arranged for a bond issue of $244,000, a portion of the pro- 
ceeds to be used for extensions and improvements. 


The Pequonock Foundry, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., gray 
iron castings, has increased its capitalization from $10,000 
to $50,000 


B. P. Corey, Petrolia, Ont., will erect a refinery to cost 
$50,000. Under the proposed plan several buildings and a 
number of storage tanks will be constructed. 


The Dominion Insulator Co., Niagara Falls, Ont., is com 
pleting the erection of a plant and will begin the installation 
of the necessary equipment. 

The Victoria Lumber & Mfg. Co., Victoria, B. C., is cor 
templating building an addition to bring the capacity up to 
1,000,000 ft. per day: 





The Riverside Tron Works, Ltd., Calgary, Alta.. has pur 
chased a site in the southeast section of the city, where a 
new foundry, 80 x 120 ft., is being erected of steel and brick 
It is also the intention to build a new plant on this site at 
some future date 


The J. & B. Co. and the Berkshire Magneto Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass., ignition and electrical motor apparatus, have merged 
under the firm name of the Berkshire Products Co. The 
Berkshire West Street plant will be closed and the equipment 
moved to the J. & B. Co. plant, Eagle Street. George H 
Southard, Jr., is president, treasurer and general manager 
Raymond D. Tufts is assistant general manager, and H. R 
Williams, vice-president and director of sales. 


The Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., builder 
of electric and hand power traveling cranes, hoists and ma 
chinery, has appointed Harry Rood of its Detroit office as 
New York representative, with offices at 30 Church Street 
R. A. Byrns and Harrison Daugherty, 120 Liberty Street 
formerly the representatives of this company in the New 
York district, are now representing the Towmotor Co., Cleve 
land, exclusively. 
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FRENCH PRICES STIFFEN 


Producers Averse to Booking for Forward Delivery 
Six More Furnaces in Blast—50,000 


Tons of Rails Placed 


PARIS, FRANCE, Dec. 7.—Owing to the uncertainty 
of coke supplies, French metallurgists, whose order books 
are generally full until the end of this year, are averse 
to taking orders for forward delivery and, as purchas- 
ers are anxious to cover their future requirements, 
the consequence is that prices show a stiffening ten- 
dency. The volume of domestic orders is small but ex- 
port sales are satisfactory. 

On Nov. 1, out of a total of 221 blast furnaces in 
France, 109 were in commission, compared with 103 
on Oct. 1, as follows: 

Furnaces Total Blast 


in Blast Furnaces 
Meurthe-et-Moselle 10 84 
LOCTOING veces 46 68 
Northern area : > 20 
Central area . 6 13 
Southwestern area > 20 
Southeastern area l Ss 
Western area 6 8 


In November, the French blast furnaces received 
from Germany 357,400 tons of coke, instead of 410,000 
tons due. The last named tonnage is that fixed for 
October by the Commission of Reparations, as no de- 
cision has so far been taken for the following months. 

There have been many complaints of late about the 
excessive exports of scrap, most of which is going to 
Germany. In September, France exported 74,000 tons 
of scrap, while exports during the first nine months of 
1922 were 737,895 tons. Prices of this material have 
almost doubled since April, 1921, when scrap export was 
released from restriction, and the French Government 
is now considering re-enacting restrictive measures as 
these exports are dangerously affecting the supplies of 
French metallurgists. 

Iron Ore.—The production of French mines is im- 
proving except, however, in the Pyrenean area. France 
has exported, during the first nine months of 1922, 
6,809,543 tons of iron ore, of which 1,541,842 tons went 
to Germany, 1,955,072 tons to the Saar district and 
1,635,865 tons to Belgium. Shipments to Belgium, 
(594,479 tons in September), have been increasing 
lately. 

Present prices, f.o.b. mines, are as follows: 


Fr 

Minette, Briey 1h 

Minette, Thionville ... 12 

Siliceous iron ore, Longwy and Nan 12 

Carbonated iron ore, Normandy 30 to 35 
Carbonated or hematite iron ore, Pyrenean 

a 0 


Pig Iron.—Practically no sales of foundry iron are 
being made for December delivery, and few metallurg- 
ists are accepting orders for 1923. For January or Feb- 
ruary delivery, the price of chill cast foundry pig iron 
No. 3 P. L. has risen to 250 to 255 fr., at furnaces. The 
export price f.o.b. Antwerp has risen to 280 to 290 fr. 
(Belgian currency). 

The demand for hematite is quiet. At the present 
exchange rate of the pound sterling, British hematite 
can only be imported into France in cases where quality 
is the only consideration. Prices are variable; but the 
following may be quoted at furnaces: 

East ... 300 t0 320 


North .. 325 to 345 
Center 310 to 330 


Semi-Finished Steel.—This market is still strong for 
export, but domestic business is light. Prices now 
quoted (for basic steel) are: 


Fr. 
Ere 310 to 320 
Blooms 330 to 340 


Slabs and billets. . 350 to 360 
Sheet billets 385 to 395 
These are domestic prices. Export prices f.o.b. 
Antwerp are about the same, but in Belgian currency. 
Beams and Rails——The various French railroads 
about ten days ago allocated to the Comptoir Sidérur- 
gique their rail orders totaling more than 50,000 tons, 
at the base price of 500 fr. per metric ton, correspond- 
ing to a coke price of 95 fr. at the Franco-German fron- 
tier. This base price is equivalent to 480 to 490 fr. at 
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mills. Base prices (at mills) of the Comptoir Sidérur- 
gique are: Beams, 475 fr.; heavy rails, 500 fr.; sleep- 
ers, 450 fr. Export prices f.o.b. Antwerp (Belgian cur- 
rency) are: Beams, 390 to 400 fr.; heavy rails, 420 to 
425 fr.; light rails (shorn) 400 to 410 fr. 

Some time ago difficulties cropped up between the 
Hauts-Fourneaux de la Chiers (a branch of the Belgian 
Société d’Ougrée-Marihaye) and the Comptoir Sidérur- 
gique. The result of these difficulties may be the dissolu- 
tion of the Comptoir Sidérurgique Jan. 1. Negotiations 
are still going on between representatives of the Comptoir 
and the Hauts-Fourneaux de la Chiers, but with little 
result so far. The Comptoir Sidérurgique is the last 
producers’ union in the French iron trade. 

Plates and Sheets.—The Comptoir des Tdéles has 
raised the extras for various thicknesses of medium and 
light sheets. For medium sheets, between 2 and 5 mm., 
the extras over the base price have doubled. For light 
sheets, the new extras over the base price range from 
62.50 fr. for 1 mm. sheets to 250 fr. for 0.5 mm. sheets. 
Base prices are: 


rr 
Universal flat &320 
Heavy sheets 650 
Medium sheets 730 
Light sheets 930 


The recent rise has not so far caused any reduction 
in the demand. Heavy sheets alone are a weak point 
in the market. Delivery offered on light sheets is three 
to four months; medium sheets, 10 weeks; heavy sheets, 
four to eight weeks. 

Export prices on open-hearth sheets, f.o.b. Antwerp, 
(Belgian currency) are: 5 mm. and heavier, 520 to 530 
fr.; flats, 470 to 480 fr. 

Rolled Merchant Products.—Rolled merchant prod- 
ucts have stiffened to 460 fr. at mills in Lorraine. The 
export price, f.o.b. Antwerp, in Belgian currency is 445 
to 450 fr. 

Frenca State Railways: 1200 tons of brake shoes at 
460 to 480 fr. (as against 330 to 340 fr. six months ago); 
French Northern Railways: 2000 tons of brake shoes at 
460 to 480 fr. also; French State Railways: a certain 
tonnage of sleeper chairs at 500 fr.; for French colonies: 
184 tons of fish bolts at 934 fr., 60 delivered at Havre 
or Dunkirk; 537 tons of coach screws at 874 fr., 50 de- 
livered at Dunkirk. All above prices are per metric ton. 


Mirra Piston Pin Co. Organized 


The Mirra Piston Pin Co. has been organized at 
Worcester, Mass., to manufacture piston pins and sim- 
ilar products, and will occupy space in the factory of 
the Liberty Screw Co. of that city. Incorporation 
papers have been filed in Massachusetts, the capital 
consisting of 1000 shares of common stock of no par 
value. Frank A. Drury, Worcester, is president, War- 
ren F. Fraser, Westboro, Mass., vice-president, Lewis 
M. Crittsinger, Worcester, treasurer, the three consti- 
tuting the board of directors. Percival P. Drury, Wor- 
‘ester, is the clerk. 

The Liberty Screw Co., of which Mr. Crittsinger is 
general manager, has been manufacturing piston pins, 
the finishing operations of which were performed at 
the Warren F. Fraser Co.’s shops in Westboro. The 
demand for the product has become such that it was 
deemed advisable to form a separate corporation for 
more efficient management and to concentrate manu- 
facturing. Mr. Crittsinger, in addition to his duties 
as manager of the Liberty Screw Co., will manage the 
business, and Percival P. Drury will be the assistant 
manager. 


Two ore deposits of considerable extent have been 
discovered in the vicinity of the Bjursfors field in 
Norsjo, Sweden, one containing zine ore and iron pyrites, 
according to advices received by the Department of Com- 
merce. Drillings in the second have revealed an un- 
usually rich copper ore of considerable thickness and 
length and fairly uniform in qnality. The Swedish 
Geological Survey is at present engaged in investigat- 
ing this section, since it has easy access to the main 
railroad lines and also because, according to geological 
calculations, important deposits should be hidden there. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


Thé following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 











On a number of articles the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 


The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and,“Non-ferrous Metals.” 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 





Bars: BASE PRICE 
me + Larrea eo! ga EP ER SV ORT ROS =e a Se NE os ss, even ow v an RRA 20 c. to 21 ec. 
wedish bars, base price............seeeeees So: ca aun bv atu ieee 20%c. to 21'ec. 
Soft steel bars, base price.............+..6. 3.04c. Semen wan 17%c. to 18%c 
Hoops, base price ......-...000cserer 450e.. iiss tems Maeda eee 
Sena aa een “angles aed 4? ‘O4C. Brass tube, seamless ................23%e. to 24 c. 
> . . ’ > ~ Iss 29 5K f 9a s 
3 in. x % in. and larger, base................ 3.14c, Copper tube, seamless ............... Gizc. to 26% 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. Copper Sheets 
ag RE OS ee ees ll . — copper, hot rolled, 24 0Z., 22tec. to 23'ec. per 
a ee Per Lb. E Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 
Tee, SK i Pi En on vik i es ccccpasen 3.10c. over hot rolled. _— 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger).. 3.30c. = _ 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger................ 4.15¢c. Bright Tin Coke—14-20 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .6.75c. to 7.25c. Grade, Grade ast a ee 
Open-hearth spring steel .............. 4.00c. to 6.00c. Ghintiee! -Chiheteai : = — wo 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 14x20 14x20 ap > oa oar 
INN as sco sh MW dos k's sac ssa an Py £3) 
en See GN WL. natn sces econ au aneth 4.40c. IC..$10.00 $8.50 | IC.. 6.15 5.90 
Standard cast steel, base price...............- 15.00c. IX.. 11.50 10.00 IX... 7.46 6.90 
ee NG GOON ss 55.4 0 62.6 oda ore oS ba ee 18.00c. IXX.. 13.00 11.25 IXX.. 8.15 7.90 
RIA) CRGE WHO uk ines chansneak aes ks phates Cee IXXX.. 14.25 12.50 IXXX.. 9.15 8.90 
IXXXX.. 16.00 14.00 IXXXX..10.15 9.90 
Tank Plates—Steel 
a 3 tiie 8 14e Terne Plates 
ee er ee Ree eS c. 8-Ib. coating, 14 x 90 
Sheets ic lb. CSO EDEH ERS COO SCO OE HHO OOS WHE ORES OSE "eae 
‘ a Liaw dstgle Wade ou sh aera Ghee nn's Malad Oca 7. 
Blue Annealed bit | Ei canticisud-cscesaels «dass tae 7.50 
ee: City sales eke Va wna Vea cee ones Cee 4.19¢ Pee GE WNDGE  s ksivtas vuncuewbat <<o2000s Oe 9.00 
PEE, oir be ec Bora, bis & aoe Seale ee a ce 4,.24¢c 
Tin 
Ps GE tuibdwanw dish baw Sto bes eae eeewo ne wae 4.29¢ : : 
NT : : NN I SF vicas Se hadae be denpeie eee db eee 40c 
Cc 
NO. 16 «2. eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeceesesenees 4.39¢ WE lt nade ODA ae Bio i oe 45c. to 50c. 
Box Annealed—Black Copper 
Soft Steel Blued Stove SO SE oc oki xwh eer eae ¥ baka nee ee 15%c. 
C. R., One Pass, Pipe Sheet Electrolytic 1 
cheba Pe ME ons Pip dcu dena duca det heeniess dace 
a 2. Se ere SeeneeGee:- ‘Wess ; ; 
Se ee eee ee 4.35c. to 4.60c. 5.00c. Spelter and Sheet Zine 
SS ae eee ie 4.40c. to 4.65c. 5.05c. Western spelter ..........cccccccccccvccsecees 8 %4c. 
SS | PORE Se 4.50c. to 4.75c. 5.15c. Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks........ 10%c. open 10%e 
POG OO cdi ca teens S100 SO Ook...) -wkaas Lead and Solder* 
No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher POI DA TIRS 6k ko ek 5 oe veer ewee can 8c. to — 
BNE FS atts cicudes avin stare ky ps0 CRN 9c. to 10c. 
Galvanized Solder, % and % guaranteed...............00- 27'ee. 
No. 14 4. 35e a a ine aE are err 26c. 
ee 450c. to 4.75c er rere ee eee 23%c. 
POEs: Se GN 0 neo a ckide sue kkes ae ouue 4.65c. to 4.90c *Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ee? a” re ee 4.80c. to 5.05c ing to composition. 
LTE ya cais ak a bees ere en ek eel 4.95c. to 5.20c Babbitt Metal 
BR, Ee cd Bed 0 40k sie ee does 00 bee eee Best grade, per lb i ite a ig as i a) oy Ne eae 75e. 
NO. 28... cece ene ees ccccvnvecsacnenl ».25¢. to 5.50c. Commercial grade, per Ib.............eeee eee ee BDC. 
MO DD kdesn tite veevéves tease nee SS eee Pee eee ee ree eee 25ce. 
No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. Antimony 
EES onc cs cans RAY ken tees Tle. 8i4e, 
Welded Pipe pO eee Tlec. to 8%e 
re j Aluminum 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
Black Galv. | Black Galv. pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb... .25c. to 27ec. 
% in. Butt... —50 —35| % in. Butt... —11 +413 Old Metals 
% in. Butt... —55 —42| % in. Butt... —17 —1 The market is quite active and values are advanc- 
1-3 in. Butt.. —57 —44]| 1-1% in. Butt —20 —2 ; ) ’ buvi ices are as follows: 
214-6 in. Lap. —54 —41 | 2 in. Lap.... —14 + 2 ing CREAT, SUyg pepe ae H8 Fe Cents 
7-8 in. Lap.. —50 —26| 2%-6 in. Lap. —18 — 2 : Per Lb. 
9-12 in. Lap. —46 —25 | 7-12 in. Lap.. —10 + 6 Copper, heavy crucible ...............sssseeees 12.25 
Ce OR ENO 0 5b) Barak «05> 6 006 ¥e es ae nee 12.00 
Steel Wire ee ee ee ee err 10.00 
BASE PRICB* ON No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER Per Lb. Brass, heavy open eh aaee Whew e ance wekeeecedeeuct 7.25 
il i. ski i vccederse leat 4.75c. to 5.00c, Brass, light ......... Rpt eee eee ence eee ees ees oo 
RA i usa sivnpian cnodl 4.75¢. to 5.00c. Heavy SS ee vee eeeeeeeeerereeess oi 
Galvanized annealed .................5.40c. to 5.65c. No. 1 yellow brass turnings ...... sverereccccves 3°50 
Coppered basic .............++++++++-5.400. to 5.65¢, No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.......... ye 
Tinned soft Bessemer ............... 6.40c. to 6.65¢. —_ so Cees eee e eee eeercneseneeeseeseeses ry 
*Regular extras for lighter gage Zine RE atalns Ce ities $k ss 05d k eK eeeelene 4.50 
1740 
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